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| | THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF TERED SURVEYORS ‘ 


\DVERTISEMENTS 


planning 
and 
rebuilding 
for 

the 

new 
London 


Architect's Department 
ot the London County Coun- 
cil requires Building Sur- 


veyors, Planning Surveyors, 
Quantit What- 


ever chan rs 


Surveyors, 


may be made there is a vast 
. 

programme of work to be 

don new building, mod- 


ernisation, rchabthtation, 
proveme nts, town pl 


Statutory SUpPCrVision, 


tenance, new towns, Cte. 
Applicants are immediatch 
wanted tor positions ot Sur- 
sabary up to 
Grade 
(up to £1250 ind Surveyors 
Grade I £1500) to 


work ih 


vevying. Assistants 
£950), Survey 


ors 


{up to 


Quantities Division Preparation of Bills of Quanunes for major 
building works; preliminary estimating and cost planning; pricing 
Bills for comparison with Tenders; preparation and sctdlement ot 
tinal accounts and interim valuations for major and minor contracts, 
Building Regulation Division and District Surveyors’ Service 
Work on applications under the London Building Acts and bye- 
laws. Negotiations with developers and supervision of works in 
progress. 

Maintenance Division, General Division, Housing Division \\\./- 
ernisation and improvement; surveys of existing buildings; pre- 
paration of sketch schemes, working drawings and specifications; 
supervision of works in progress. Jobs up to £/50,000, 

Town Planning Division Investigation of development proposals, 
surveys, report writing, preparation for public enquiries, 

All positions pensionable « generous leave « recognition grants for 
exceptionally good work « promotion on merit « flexible salary reviews 
within grades « permanency after probationary service. 


Telephone, write or call for further particulars and application form to 
Hubert Bennett, F.R.LB.A., Architect to the Council, County 
Hall, S.E.1. WATerloo 5000, Ext. 7335, quoting re EK/259/3 


THI 


Seven symbols 


CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


of progress 


3° Reb. 


R.S.P. 


Architects know that there ts a mathe 
matical relationship between span and 
effective depth of roof decking, and that 
there is an optimum “Natural Span” ot 
the material. Any increase beyond this 
demands greater thickness, deadweight, 
cost of laying and, in many cases, expen- 
sive deflection-limiting devices. Therma- 
coust Roofing Slabs are produced in 
lengths not greater than the Natural 
Span, which is 7’0" in all cases except the 
lightest, where the limit is 8’0". 


This orthodox approach has the sanction 
of experience. But what if the grid spac- 
ing is greater than the Natural Span? 
The symbol R.S.P. indicates a simple 
answer to this problem: the new and ex 
clusive range of Thermacoust Steel Pur- 
lins with span ranges of 80° to 110 
to 130° and 130 to 15’0". 
Thermacoust rooting systems, the most 
sophisticated in the world, are firmly 
based on well tried orthodox practice 


Please write for full particulars. 


For purposes of illustrat the Therma 

coust Slabs shown in the pigture have becs 

cut down from tandard @abs, and only 
one end of a purtlin is shown 


-THERMACOUST 


ROOFING SLABS 


20 ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON 


SE11 
Telephone Enquiries (Southern)—Lonion: RELiance 7281 
leleshone Enquiries Northern)—Doncaster 54138 Ex. 25 


When supported on inverted “T” or 
Thermacoust purlins no special fixing 
arrangements are required. 

Flat-top purlins or R.S.J.'s call for Type 1 
site fixing clips, 

Slabs may also be provided with any of the 
exclusive range of Thermacoust Pre-Clips 
for fixing copper, SNAPRIB aluminium, 


slates or tiles. 
A Member of The Cementation Group of Companies 
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MARCH, 196! ADVERTISEMENTS 


For details of the Celcure! A detail in the specification, but one 


Celcure Advisory Service 


ilding—at v iti 
that safeguards your building—at very small additional cost 


Celcure! A detail in the specification that is 
For England & Wales : permanently appreciated by your clients, because it saves them 


Celcure Limited, high maintenance costs. 
Aldwych House, 


Aldwych, Applied by vacuum and pressure in special plant, 

oy ey Celcure impregnates timber to the heartwood. Fully protects against 

italiana rot, fungus, woodworm, etc. No wonder Architects and Surveyors 

For Scotland : have been specifying Celcure for 30 years. It’s sound commonsense 

Celeure Chemical Co, Ltd., to say Celcure! 

300 Bearsden Road, 
Glasgow, W.3. 
Scot stoun 3351. 


CELCURE { © protects wood for good 
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FILON 
everything points to GW 


FILON rooflights in a workshop at the imperial College of Science. 
Concrete building supplied and erected by E, W. Tyler & Co. Ltd, 


the economical shedting — 


FILON is economical because it is simple to install, so light to transport and handle. It passes up to 85", 
of light, is non-corrodible and virtually indestructibie; it is of uniform strength throughout and can be 
obtained in any length required because it is made by a continuous process. 

FILON is ideal for rooflights, cladding and canopies in many kinds of buildings and it is available in 
flat sheet (in roll form if required) or in standard profiles to match corrugated iron, aluminium and 
asbestos sheeting. FILON is approved by Local Authorities, the Admiralty, Ministry of Works, War 
Office and Air Ministry. Write for full details. 


NEW! Coloured FILON in any standard profile and special decorative profiles. Colour samples on request. 


FILON 


STRUCTURAL SHEETING 


B.LP. REINFORCED PRODUCTS LTD - STREETLY WORKS - SUTTON COLDFIELD ~ Phone: Streetly 2411 
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Pipes 


go down to serve the metropolis 


MARCH, 


Park Lane Improvement Scheme in progress at Marble Arch. 
J. Rawlinson, C.B.E., M. Eng., MJ.C.E., M1. Mech. E., Chief Engineer, L.C.C, 


For information write to the Engineer 


NATIONAL SALT GLAZED PIPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION GLAZED VITRIFIED 


Hanover Court, Hanover Square, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone MAYfair 0364. 
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THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


THIS ALUMINIUM 


Architect's drawing of flashing with notes 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


British Aluminium Super Purity (99.99°,,) flashing material is aluminium in its most workable form. And this is 
only one of its many pleasing attributes. It lasts a building's lifetime and is... good looking... light in 
weight . . . low in price and now less glaring ! Send for literature on Super Purity. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD. House, st. James's Square, London, S.W.1 Trafalgar 8888 
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a is O ad PRECAST CONCRETE FRAMES FOR FLATS 


are more quickly erected and cost less 


CONCRETE LIMITED 
the largest structural precast specialists in the world 


LONDON - BIRMINGHAM: LEEDS - GLASGOW 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


for centuries... 


The Pyramid of Cheops and the Sphinx at Guizeh Cairo 


for centuries... 


inherent endurance 


Clay pipes have been discovered dating 
back for about 3,500 years. 

Vitrified Pipes now made by Doulton are 
stronger than anything found in the past 
and so will meet all the needs of today and 
of the future. 


DOULTON VITRIFIED 
PIPES LIMITED 


Dept. BV, Doulton House, Albert Embankment, London, S.E.1 
85373 
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PENTAFIN 


ALLPEST CONTROL & TIMBER PRESERVATION 
LTD. are the sole manufacturers of Pentafin 
Wood Preservative as tested and approved 
by Forest Products Research Laboratories to 
British Standard Specification No. 838. 
There is a classified Pentafin grade for the 
control of all timber destroyers. 


PROPERTIES OF PENTAFIN 
I. PENTAFIN is a long term wood preservative. 


2. Does not stain treated timber or have any 
adverse effect on subsequent processes 
such as painting and puttying. 


3. Treated timber does not require special 
drying and is not subject to checking. 


4. Suffers less from bleeding than other oil 
preservatives ; this facilitates handling and 
storage of wood. 


5. Is not corrosive to most metals. 
6. Treated timber is free from odour. 
7. Is economical in use. 


8. Is stable to light, to normal temperatures 
and to soil acids and alkalis. 


PENTAFIN PROTECTS PROPERTIES 


PENTAFIN is highly toxic to rot and stain 
fungii, including Merulius lacrymans (true 
dry rot), Poria vaillantii (which is resistant 
to preservatives of copper napthenate type), 
Lentinus lepideus (which is resistant to 
creosote), and Coniophora cerebella; also to 
the Death Watch, House Longhorn, 
Furniture and Lyctus wood-boring beetles. 


For a personal and individual service write to 
P. W. FINCH 


(ALLPEST CONTROL & TIMBER PRESERVATION) LTD. 
Members of the British Wood Preserving Associat'n and the Industrial Pest Controi Associat'n. 


sa & 6 Bridge Street, Godalming, Surrey. 
Tel. Godalming 2392 3. 


This is a private Company and has no connection with 
any other group or company whatever 
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Suspended ceilings 


and wall linings for fire resistance 


and thermal insulation 


... worthy of the 


} 


hands of the craftsman‘ 
products include: 


GYPROC WALLBOARD LATH PLANK 
GYPROC PLASTERS 

GYPSTELE ROOF AND WALL LININGS SUSPENDED CEILINGS 
PLAXSTELE SUSPENDED CEILINGS 

GYPUNIT PANELS 

GYPTONE ACOUSTIC TILES 

GYPLITE READY-MIXED LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATE PLASTERS 
GYPKLITH WOOD WOOL SLABS 

Free technical literature will be sent on request 


GYPROC PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Head Office: Singlewell Road, Gravesend, Kent. Gravesend 4251/4 - Glasgow: Gyproc Whart, Shieldhall, Glasgow, S.W.1. Govan 2141/3 


Midlands: 11 Musters Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham. Nottingham 82101 - London: Ferguson House, 15/17 Marylebone Road, N.W.1. Hunter 4031/4 
GS4. 
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FORTHCOMING ARRANGEMENTS 


Institution Meetings 


6th March * Rights of Light * 
5.45 p.m. by Bryan Anstey, B.sc. (Fellow), F.A.1. 


7th March Annual Branch Conference 
il a.m. 


i6th March ‘Precise Surveying in the Construction of 
5.45 p.m. Nimrod, the 7 GeV Proton Synchrotron ’ 
by D. W. Berry, of Messrs. Hilger and Watts. 
Ltd. 


* Scottish Developments in the Mining Industry ° 
by Professor R. McAdam, B.SC., PH.D., at the 
Scottish Branch of the Institution, 7, Manor 
Place, Edinburgh. 


10th April * Recent Rating Decisions ’ 
5.45 p.m. by David Widdicombe, Barrister-at-Law 


19th April * The Conflict between Capital Cost and Running 
6.0 p.m. Costs ’ 
by P. A. Stone, M.sc.(ECON.) 


ist May * Valuers, Quantity Surveyors and Architects— 
5.45 p.m. Combined Operations or Eternal Triangle ’ 


Copies of papers to be presented at ordinary general meetings 
will be available on request from the Institution before the meetine. 


Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference 
University of Leicester 
4th-8th July, 1961 


Junior Organisation 


20th April * Planning—Onwards or Backwards ’ 
6.15 p.m. by J. L. Parkinson, 4.R.1.B,4., M.T.P.1. 


CONTENTS 


Institution 


Editorial Notes 

Forthcoming Arrangements 

Council Proceedings 
Professional Examinations 
Standing Committees 

Junior Organisation 

Institution Notices 

Obituary : Mr. M. H. Thackray 

Branch Notices 

Institution Sport 

Personal Announcements 


Agriculture and Forestry 


* The Future of the Landlord-Tenant System ° 


by R. B. Verney 


* Farm Size’ : Discussion 
* Economics and the Use of Land for Forestry * 


by J. J. MacGregor, B.SC., M.S., B.LITT., M.A. 
Forestry Diploma Examination: Daniel 
Watney Prize 

Membership of the Agricultural Division 


Valuation, Housing and Planning 


* Some Reflections on Property Development ° 


by E. C. Uren, F.c.a. 


‘The Redevelopment of a Private Urban 


Estate * by H. E. Greening, B.sC.(EST. MAN.), 
(Professional Associate) 


‘Share Valuations: Why and How?" by 


T. A. Hamilton Baynes, M.A., F.C.A. 
War Damage Payments in 1960 


* Fire Precautions in Buildings’: Discussion 
‘Rating Surveyor’s Diary’ by H. Howard 


Karslake (Fellow) 


Building and Quantity Surveying 


* Proposals for the Simplification of Units of 


Measurement used in the Building Industry ° 
by H. E. A. Peacock (Professional Associate) 
Quantity Surveyors Committee 

Professional Charges 

Meetings and Courses 

Junior Organisation Quantity Surveyors 
Discussion Groups 

Quantity Surveyors’ Standard Scales 


Land Surveying and Mining Surveying 


‘Surveying in Northern Australia 


Discussion 
Mining Qualifications Board 


Parliamentary and General 


* Legal Notes * by H. F. Bidder (Associate) 


The Housing Act, 1957 

Bills before Parliament 
Statutory Instruments 
Parliamentary Proceedings 

Law Cases 

Library Notices 
Correspondence from Members 


PUBLISHED AT THE INSTITUTION 12 GREAT GEORGE STREET PARLIAMENT SQUARE WESTMINSTER SWI 


Telephone WHtehall 5322 


Secretary Rear-Admiral P. W. Burnett, C.B., D.S.0., D.S.C. 
Editor Timothy Crowther, 8.sc.(est. MAN.) 


Assistant Editor Yvonne Miller, B.sC.(ECON.) 


HOURS DURING WHICH THE INSTITUTION IS OPEN : The Institution does not, as a body, hold itself responsible for statements made 
MONDAY TO FRIDAY 9.0—S.30, SATURDAY 9.0—12.30 or opinions expressed in this publication or for the strict accuracy of the reports of Law Cases 
THE LIBRARY IS OPEN DURING THE SAME HOURS BUT STAYS OPEN which are only intended as a clue to the authorised reports. 
UNTIL THE BEGINNING OF MEETINGS THAT START AT A LATER TIME. ALL RIGHTS OF TRANSLATION AND REPRODUCTION RESERVED. 
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Editorial Notes 


The Art of the Surveyor in Practice 


Last year’s Conference at Bangor made a very profitable 
examination of all aspects of educating the surveyor. Having 
got him educated, for what is he equipped when he is launched 
upon the world ? That is the challenging thought behind this 


It has been said that a profession does not live by its 
minimum code of conduct alone, but should aspire to even 
higher standards which its members voluntarily adopt. 
There will possibly be little argument about minimum 
standards, but considerable latitude for debate about where 


year’s Conference at Leices- 
ter, where the theme—*The 
Art of the Surveyor in Prac- 
tice *’—will be splendidly set 
by two very able speakers, 
Lord James of Rusholme, 
the High Master of Man- 
chester Grammar School, 
and Sir William Hart, 
c.M.G., the Clerk of the 
London County Council. 
Lord James will scan a 
wide horizon in his opening 
address on “ The profes- 


Staff Appointments 


The Council have approved the appointment of Miss 
Rosemary J. Rowles, M.A., as an Assistant Secretary, and 
Mr. T. C. Crowther, B.sc.(Est. MAN.), as Editor of The 
Chartered Surveyor. 

Miss Rowles was appointed Assistant Editor of The 
Chartered Surveyor in 1950, and became Editor in 1953. 
For the past two years she has, in addition, been secretary 
of the General Practice Committee and the new Internal 
Services Committee. 

Mr. Crowther joined the Institution staff in 1958, and has 


to pitch the higher ethical 
plane. The opportunity for 
such a debate will occur at 
Leicester in the group which 
is to discuss * the ethics of 
professional conduct.” This 
group is particularly men- 
tioned, not because it is 
more important than the 
others, but because it illus- 
trates the scope which each 
of them offers for lively 
discussion. 

The very title of the sub- 


sions in contemporary 
society,” in which it is 
hoped that he will not only 


been concerned mainly with parliamentary work. The 
Assistant Editor is Miss Yvonne Miller, B.sc.(ECON.) 


ject dips into the realm of 
moral philosophy, and 
opens up the prospect of an 


comment upon the situation 

as it is to-day, but also predict what lies ahead of the 
professions in the welfare state and the “ Space Age.” Sir 
William Hart will deal specifically with the surveyor’s 
profession and look at the contribution which the surveyor 
may claim to make to human progress, now and in the future. 

The scene will then be set for lively debates on matters of 
moment to every surveyor. These will range over problems 
of organisation (partnerships ; office organisation ; and how 
to keep up-to-date) ; of public relations (recruitment ; ethics ; 
and “ flying the flag”) ; and of the position of the profession 
itself (surveying as a learned profession ; and surveyors of 
the future). 

Past experience suggests that the discussion groups at 
Leicester will once again be highlights of the Conference and 
will offer every member an opportunity to take an active 
part in shaping future policy on matters about which he has 
views, whether moderate or extreme! And there will be 
scope for all tastes, because the programme includes “* bread 
and butter” as well as the savoury of professional 
philosophy. 


interesting debate about 
the origins and the underlying principles of codes 
of conduct in the professions, as well as the more practical 
consideration of “how does this affect me?” Nor is 
it remarkable that there may be two (or many more) views 
about matters where judgments are charged with emotions : 
to quote a modern Plato—‘ if I say ‘this is right” and 
you say ‘this is wrong’, we are not making two contra- 
dictory ethical judgments about the same thing, one of which 
is correct and the other incorrect ; each of us is passing a 
judgment about something different, I asserting that the 
emotion aroused in me is one of approval, and you that the 
emotion aroused in you is one of disapproval. Hence, 
unless we are deliberately lying, our two judgments, though 
they appear to contradict one another, do not, in fact, do so 
and both can be correct.” 

The debate at the Conference may not be so esoteric as 
that ! Nor is it likely that too much time will be lost on the 
disconcerting theory of psychology that one’s ethical judg- 
ments are probably influenced by ancestral views on 
connubial fidelity, or some other tribal taboo! 
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INSTITUTION 


By whatever sentiments you are animated, there is a place 
at the Conference for you. The place is the University of 
Leicester ; the dates are 4th-8th July, 1961 ; the programme 
was published in The Chartered Surveyor for February and 
a booking form will be issued in April. 


Senior members and a smaller number of juniors, have 
been ardent Conference supporters from the start. The 
J.O. Committee hope that more junior members will be able 
to play a full part in this important event of the Institution's 
activities, and at their suggestion a special meeting for junior 
members has been arranged on the opening day of the 
Conference. Senior members are therefore urged, in 
addition to attending themselves, to encourage juniors in 
their offices to do so too. 


Receptions for New Members 

Two hundred and sixty-four new members, among them 
the sons of two Past-Presidents, Messrs. Balch and Bull, 
were congratulated and presented with the visible symbol of 
their success at three receptions held at the Institution 
towards the end of January. These ceremonies, now firmly- 
established annual events, provide new members with at 
least a glimpse of the Institution—the building and the 
organisation which it houses. New members were con- 
ducted round No. 12, with periodic halts to inspect the silver 
on show in the Committee room, to see the valuable books 
displayed in the Institution library and to gaze in awe at the 
President's flat. An auspicious occasion for all, only slightly 
marred for the few by the news, politely conveyed by the 
local constabulary, that the facilities of the Institution did 
not extend to a parking lot outside the front door. 


Mr. I. Gibbs of Enfield, Middlesex, winner of the Building 
Construction III Prize, receiving his diploma from the President. 


Rating and Valuation Bill 

Considerable criticism was levelled at clause 3 of the 
Rating and Valuation Bill during the Committee stage in the 
House of Commons and the Government have now made a 
number of important concessions. 

The object of clause 3 is to empower the Minister to bring 
into effect (for specific types of hereditaments) a new system 
of valuation based on some formula process, and to bring 
it into effect by Order if it were agreed between the various 
parties concerned. (The wording of the clause in fact only 
requires the Minister to “ consult” the various parties but 
during the Committee proceedings the Minister emphasised 
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that the making of an Order under the clause would be by 
agreement). 

The principal objection to the clause was that it gave the 
Minister a very wide Order-making power which might be 
applied to a wide variety of industries, occupations and 
undertakings. At the meeting of the Standing Committee 
on 3ist January, 1961, the Minister said that he would under- 
take to table an amendment on the Report stage to limit the 
scope of the clause. He hinted that he contemplated three 
types of undertaking as coming within the scope of the 
clause—the property of the National Coal Board (which is 
specifically mentioned in the clause as at present drafted), 
the extractive industries, and dock and harbour undertakings. 

A further criticism of the clause was that if a new system 
of valuation, such as is implied in the clause, is adopted, it 
should be subject to periodic review. On this point the 
Minister said that the Government would bring forward 
proposals for ensuring this. 

In the discussion on clause 2 of the Bill (which empowers 
the Minister to reduce the rateable values of dwellings) some 
doubt was expressed as to the effect of the clause on rate 
deficiency grants. The Minister said that the Government 
had no sinister intention to diminish the amount of deficiency 
grants payable by the Exchequer. There was no certainty 
that clause 2 would result in a reduction or an increase in the 
total amount of deficiency grants that will become payable. 
The Minister suggested that the methods by which some 
adjustment might be made, if there were a consequential 
change in the total of rate deficiency grants as a result of 
clause 2, should be examined in the course of the review of the 
grants by the working party set up by the Ministry and the 
local authority associations. 


Army Exercise 


Discussions on papers read at the Institution do not often 
include war reminiscences. But Major Bomford’s reference 
in his paper on surveying in Australia to surveying towers 
prompted a hitherto unpublished story of world war II from 
Brigadier L. J. Harris (Fellow). 

in France in 1940, Brigadier Harris ran a course for the 
erection of a 102 foot Bilby tower in a Survey Company 
in the British Expeditionary Force, and they were visited one 
day by Major “ Peter” Shortt (now Major General A C. 
Shortt, the Director of Public Relations at the War Office) 
who was then on the personal staff of the Commander-in- 
Chief. Major Shortt was a welcome visitor, for he was an 
old friend who had spent many years in the survey service, 
but Brigadier Harris was a little surprised when he insisted 
on climbing the Bilby tower before he left that day. The 
reason became clear a few days later when Field Marshal 
Lord Gort arrived with a number of senior Generals and staff 
officers. As soon as he saw the tower, he was “ up it like 
a shot” followed by his military assistant, Major Shortt. 
A sergeant who was taking observations with a geodetic 
theodolite on top of the tower had the surprise of his life 
when the C. in C. emerged from the top of the ladder on to 
his platform ; he had thought that he was safe from inspecting 
officers for that day at least ! Major Shortt confessed later 
that, knowing the C. in C.’s liking for climbing and realising 
that there would be a Bilby tower on display, he had thought 
it wise to do a practice climb before the C. in C.’s visit. 
It requires quite an effort to climb a 102 foot Bilby tower 
if one is not in practice—yet Lord Gort climbed it on that 
day without a pause. 

More down to earth is the remainder of the discussion 
on Major Bomford’s paper, published on page 509. 
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The Annual General Meeting—A new look 

The Annual General Meeting provides the best opportunity 
available to members for discussing the conduct of the 
Institution’s business ; the “* Report on the Internal Affairs 
of the Institution ” (see The Chartered Surveyor for March, 
1960, paragraph 7) made proposals for encouraging such 
discussion and these have now been examined in detail and 
endorsed by the Council. 


Accordingly the traditional arrangements for the Annual 
General Meeting will be altered to allow more time for 
debate on the Annual Report and Statement of Accounts, 
and the formal business, as required in the bye-laws, will be 
pruned to the minimum. Copies of the Annual Report and 
Statement of Accounts will be available on request early in 
June and members are urged to study these documents and 
to raise at the meeting any points upon which they would like 
to ask questions. The Agenda for the meeting will be 
dispatched with the May issue of The Chartered Surveyor. 


The date for the Annual General Meeting for 1961 is 
Monday. 12th June, 1961, and the meeting will start at 
5.45 p.m., instead of 5.00 p.m. as has been the case in the 
past. It is hoped that this alteration in the time will enable 
members to attend more easily than in previous years. 


INSTITUTION 


Combined Operations or Eternal Triangle 

How many valuers have a detailed knowledge of the 
working of a quantity surveyor’s office and vice-versa? 
This question was posed by Mr. Trustram Eve in his 
Presidential Address and he said that he hoped that the new 
Internal Services Committee would turn their immediate 
attention to the promotion of mutual understanding by all 
chartered surveyors of the work, aims and ambitions of all 
sections of the Institution. 

The Internal Services Committee, through their Meetings 
Executive Panel, in response to this challenge, propose a 
novel programme for the last ordinary general meeting of 
the Session. The Council have accepted their proposals 
and plans are now well advanced for an enlightening, and it 
is hoped, entertaining evening on Ist May, 1961, at 5.45 p.m. 

The underlying theme will be the promotion of greater 
understanding between valuation and quantity surveyors. 
This will be demonstrated by a practical example of collabora- 
tion in the development of a building site, and the meeting 
will take the form of a series of conferences between a 
valuation surveyor, a quantity surveyor and an architect, 
with a narrator to provide continuity. The facts of the case 
will be available beforehand instead of a paper. The cast 
and further details will be announced in the April issue. 


Forthcoming Arrangements 


ANNUAL DINNER 
The Annual Dinner will be held on Tuesday, 7th March, 
1961, at 7.00 for 7.30 p.m. at Grosvenor House, Park 
Lane, W.1. A leaflet giving particulars and application form 
was despatched with the January, 1961, issue of The 
Chartered Surveyor. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW 1961 : CAMBRIDGE 
Arrangements are being made to provide a luncheon and 
tea tent with a licensed bar for members and their friends 
visiting the Royal Show at Cambridge from 4th to 7th July, 
1961, inclusive. Further details will be published shortly. 


INSTITUTION MEETINGS 
Ordinary General Meeting, 6th March, 1961 
At the ordinary general meeting to be held on Monday, 
6th March, 1961, Mr. Bryan Anstey, B.sc. (Fellow), F.A.1., will 
speak on “ Rights of Light.’ He will introduce his paper 
with the aid of lantern slides. The meeting will be sponsored 
by the London (City and Eastern) Branch. 
Annual Branch Conference, 7th March, 1961 
The Annual Conference of Branch Chairmen and Honorary 
Secretaries with the Council will be held on Tuesday, 
7th March, 1961, at 1l am. The Conference Agenda was 
published at page 409 of the February, 1961, issue. 
Land Surveyors General Meeting, 16th March, 1961 
At the land surveyors meeting to be held on Thursday, 
16th March, 1961, Mr. D. W. Berry, of Messrs. Hilger and 
Watts, will speak on “ Precise surveying in the construction 
of Nimrod, the 7GeV Proton Synchrotron” being built 
by the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. The 
paper will be illustrated by slides. 


Mining Surveyors General Meeting, 25th March, 1961 

Professor R. McAdam, of the Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh, will speak on “ Scottish Developments in the 
Mining Industry’ at a mining surveyors general meeting 
to be held at the headquarters of the Scottish Branch of the 
Institution, 7, Manor Place, Edinburgh, on Saturday, 
25th March, 1961 (not 24th March as announced in February). 
The meeting will begin at 9.45 a.m. 


Quantity Surveyors General Meeting, 19th April, 1961 

“ The Conflict between Capital Costs and Running Costs : 
Cost Prediction as a Guide to Planning and Design™ will 
be the subject of the quantity surveyors general meeting 
to be held on Wednesday, 19th April, 1961. The speaker 
will be Mr. P. A. Stone, m.sc., of the Building Research 
Station. The meeting will start at 6 p.m. and light refresh- 
ments will be served from 5.30 p.m. Members who wish to 
attend the meeting and to bring guests are requested to 
apply to the Secretary as soon as possible for tickets. 


Ordinary General Meeting, 10th April, 1961 

At the April ordinary general meeting, Mr. David Widdi- 
combe, Barrister-at-law, will speak on “ Recent Rating 
Decisions.”” Mr. Widdicombe will deal among other things 
with the problems arising out of the contactor’s basis of 
valuation. The meeting will begin at 5.45 p.m. on Monday, 
10th April, 1961, and will be sponsored by the Surrey 
Branch. 


Copies of papers to be presented at ordinary general 

meetings will be available on request prior to the meeting. 

Unless otherwise stated meetings will begin at 5.45 p.m. 
and will be preceded by tea from 5.0 p.m. 
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Council Proceedings 


At the meeting of the Council held on 6th February, 1961, 
the following were present: Mr. C. D. Pilcher (Vice- 
President) in the Chair, Sir Kenneth Atkinson, Messrs. 
W. M. Balch, J. W. G. Barr, Guy Biscoe, Brigadier Guy 
Bomford, Messrs. E. B. Bowyer, F. J. Hugh Brackett, W. R. 
Brackett, A. T. Brett-Jones, W. E. A. Bull, E. C, Cattermole, 
O. S, Chesterton, R. H. Clutton, G. L. Coates, A. G. S. 
Cobb, B. J. Collins, G. A. Coombe, Clifford Dann, J. Gordon 
Elsworthy, H. Brian Eve, F. G. Fleury, H. A. Frazer, Arthur 
Gadd, K. E. B. Glenny, J. C. Harris, H. P. Hobbs, William 
James, H. James King, W. N. D. Lang, William Minifie, J. G. 
Osborne, J. Cassels Pinkerton, P. M. Poole, J. L. Postlethwaite, 
H. O. Reed, W. H. Rothwell, P. E. Rowlinson, H. Lacy Scott, 
C. D. Shott, J. Francis Smith, M. F. Strutt, Cyril Sweett, 
G. R. Symmons, R. E. Symonds, P. W. Trumper, E. J. 
Wainwright, G. D. Walford, E. R. Webster, H. W. Wells, 
Harold Williams, J. D. Wix, O. F. Wooding and E. Harold 
Palmer (Honorary Secretary). 

Members Deceased 

The Vice-President reported the loss sustained by the 
Institution in the deaths of the following members: Mr. 
K. G. Barber, Fellow (1946); Mr. Ernest Black, Profes- 
sional Associate (1912) ; Mr. Dick Duffin, Fellow (1935) ; 
Mr. A. R. Geering, Fellow (1929); Mr. A. Y. Hendrie, 
Fellow (1937); Mr. Ernest Isard, Professional Associate 
(1905); Mr. Reginald Johnston, Fellow (1898); Mr. 
Leonard Kelsall, Fellow (1936) ; Mr. E. M. Laverty, Profes- 
sional Associate (1956) ; Mr. J. F. Linney, Fellow (1908) ; 
Mr. A. E. Mills, Fellow (1902); Mr. P. J. O'Connell, 
Professional Associate (1921); Mr. R. H. Parkin, Profes- 
sional Associate (1954); Mr. W. J. Plesner, Professional 
Associate (1950) ; Mr. J. B. Salmon, Fellow (1928); Mr. 
M. H. Thackray, Fellow (1936); Mr. G. S. Wain, Fellow 
(1890) ; and Mr. R. M. Woolley, Fellow (1909). The Vice- 
President also reported the death of Dr. Franz Schiffmann, 
President of the International Federation of Surveyors. 

Members of the Council stood in silence as a mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased and instructed the 
Secretary to record in the Minutes and to convey to the 
next of kin the sincere sympathy of the Council. 


New Year Award 


The Council have congratulated Mr. R. R. Harvey (Fellow), 
who was awarded an O.B.E. in the New Year Honours List. 


Transfers to Fellowship 


The Council have approved the following transfers to the 
Fellowship, subject to the fulfilment by the transferred 
member of his obligations under the Bye-laws: Messrs. 
F. W. Asher, C. W. Bodie, A. G. Brend, P. MclI. Bruce, 
Douglas Chance, J. B. Devlin, J. C. O. Eccleston, B. D. 
Etchells, R. L. Harding, J. W. Hill, J. C. Hockin, S. E. 
Johnson, A. E. Kennett, P. G. Laws, W. W. Livingston, 
D. S. Murray, W. G. Nutley, Hubert Orr, V. L. Osborne, 
P. I. Philcox, D. A. Pritchard, B. E. Rowse, I. R. Roy, 
Emrys Samuel, J. M. J. Sinclair, R. G. Stanford, P. L. 
Steer, N. B. B. Stephens, T. P. Stewart, Paul Tavener, W. C. 
Thick, A. E. Towler, F. E. Tunstill, D. A. Weyer, M. F. 
White, J. C. Wilson and C. R. Wright. 


Architects’ Registration Council of the United Kingdom 


The Council have re-appointed Mr. Oliver S. Chesterton, 
m.c. (Fellow), and appointed Mr. F. J. H. Brackett, M.B.g. 
(Fellow), as their representatives on the Architect’s Registra- 
tion Council of the United Kingdom. 

The Council have thanked Mr. E. C. Strathon (Senior 
Vice-President) and Mr. Chesterton for their past services. 


Commonwealth Technical Training Week 


The Council have approved proposals by the Public 
Relations Committee for participation by the Institution, 
through the Branches, in the Commonwealth Technical 
Training Week, to be held during the period 29th May- 
4th June, 1961. The “* Week”’ is under the Patronage of 
H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh, and is designed to draw 
attention to the very wide range of schemes that exist for 
training young people. The activities will include careers 
exhibitions and conventions, at which the Branches will 
co-operate in portraying a career as a chartered surveyor. 


Professional Examinations 
1. MINING SURVEYING SECTION 


Professional Examinations : Mining Surveying Section 


The Council have decided that candidates in the Inter- 
mediate Examination in the Mining Surveying Section who 
are exempted from subjects Nos. 1-4 inclusive should be 
permitted to be re-examined in one subject in which they 
may have failed, subject of course to their having achieved 
the required aggregate of 55 per cent. over all the subjects 
Nos, 5-9. 

Candidates are reminded of the special arrangements 
which apply to the Mining Section of the’ Intermediate 
Examination :— 

* Holders of the Statutory Surveyors Certificate of 
Competency in Mining Surveying, whether through the 
Mining Qualifications Board or through the Higher 
National Certificate in Mining Surveying will be exempt 
from subjects 1-4 inclusive of the R.L.C.S. Intermediate 
Examination in Mining Surveying, provided the Institu- 
tion retains the right to approve the syllabuses of the 
Higher National Certificate Course and Examination 
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through the Joint Committee on National Certificates 
in Mining ; and reserves the right to appoint assessors 
in all subjects taken in that examination if the Institution 
should find it necessary to do so; but that the said 
candidates will be required to pass in subjects 5/9 
inclusive of the R.I.C.S. Intermediate Examination in 
the Mining Surveying Section at one sitting in order to 
obtain full exemption from the R.I.C.S. Examination.” 

Subjects 1/4 of the Intermediate Examination (June, 
1953 Syllabus) are :—Mining Surveying; Cadastral 
and Engineering Surveying ; Geology ; Engineering 
Drawing. 

Subjects 5/9 of the Intermediate Examination are :— 
Mining Law; Valuation (Elementary); Town and 
Country Planning (Law and Procedure); Building 
Construction (I) ; National and Local Taxation. 

This arrangement for re-examination in one subject only 
will take effect in the Intermediate Examination in the Mining 
Surveying Section in 1962, and thereafter. 
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2. RE-EXAMINATION IN FINAL TYPICAL SUBJECTS 


As the result of resolutions passed at the Junior Organisa- 
tion Conference held in 1959 and at the Annual Conference 
of Chairmen and Honorary Secretaries of the Branches with 
the Council held in March, 1960, the Council have decided 
that, as an experiment, candidates referred back in the 
Typical subject of the Final Examination held in March of 
this year should have the opportunity of being re-examined 
in that subject during the Autumn in London only. If the 
experiment proves to be successful, consideration will be 


given to its extension in future years to other centres at 
which the examinations are normally held. 

Arrangements are accordingly being made for the re- 
examination of candidates in the Typical subjects of the 
Final Examination in the Autumn and full details will be 
published in a future issue of The Chartered Surveyor and 
will be notified to all candidates who are referred back in the 
Typical subject only of the Final Examination to be held 
this month. 


Standing Committees 


PUBLIC OFFICERS COMMITTEE 


Mr. C. D. Shott (Fellow) has been elected as chairman of 
the Public Officers Committee for the session 1960-61. 

The Council have noted with approval that the Committee 
had expressed their sincere thanks to Sir Kenneth Atkinson 
(Fellow) for his services as chairman of the Committee 
since 1954, 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY COMMITTEE 

With effect from the beginning of the present session it 
will be permissible for the same member of the Agriculture 
and Forestry Committee to be elected to the Chairmanship 


of the Committee for up to, but not more than, three 
successive sessions, if the Committee desired him, and he 
was willing, to accept office for a second or a third term as 
the case might be. 

The following amendments are therefore made in the 
Regulations of the Agricultural Division :— 


Regulation 20: Amend last clause of first sentence 
to read : 
“and may not hold office for more than three 
Sessions in succession.” 
Regulation 21 : Insert a full stop after “ annually ” ; 
and 
Delete the remainder of this Regulation. 


Junior Organisation 


PRIZES FOR JUNIOR MEMBERS 
The President’s Prize (£15 15s. Od.) and the Ryde Memorial 
Prize (£10 10s. Od.) and up to ten other prizes of £5 Ss. Od. 
each, are again to be awarded this year for papers submitted 
to the Council, which are considered suitable for reading at 
a Branch meeting. 


For the session 1961-62 the competition is open to 
corporate members born on or after Ist June, 1928, and 
entries must reach the Institution not later than Ist August, 
1961. The prizes are awarded for an original contribution 
in the form of a paper (for the President’s Prize and the 
Ryde Memorial Prize only, it may be in the form of other 
media, e.g., drawings, models, plans, etc.). Entries should 
be of direct practical or topical interest to the profession 
or to one section of the Institution’s membership. If in the 
form of a paper, they must be typed, submitted in triplicate 
and should be about 3,000 to 5,000 words. 


Junior members may choose any subject which comes 
within the above definition, but the following subjects may 
assist them in selecting topics :— 


1. Trends in property ownership and tenure, and their 
effect on the profession ; 
2. Urban renewal versus overspill—the comparative 
costs ; 
3. The use of plastics in building construction ; 
4. The quantity surveyor’s position in the building 
team ; 
5. The effect of taxation on valuations in practice ; 
6. Growing hardwoods—can it pay? 
Further details of the rules relating to the prizes and 
copies of the entry forms may be obtained from the Honorary 
Secretary of the Junior Organisation at the Institution. 


BALLOT FOR 1961-62 : 
LONDON AND UNATTACHED SECTION 


Nominations are invited for the London and Unattached 
Section of the Junior Organisation Committee for the Session 
1961-62. The age limit is 33 and candidates must have been 
born on or after Ist June, 1928, but it is desirable that they 
should have at least two years to serve before reaching the 
age limit. 

Nominations may be made by a group of not less than six 
Junior Corporate Members and should be accompanied by 
the full name and date of birth of the nominee, together with 
the name and address of his firm or office and an undertaking 
by him to serve if elected. There are eights seats for the 
London and Unattached Section of the Junior Organisation 
Committee for the Session 1961-62, and nominees must, of 
course, be corporate members. Nominations should reach 
the Honorary Secretary of the Junior Organisation at the 
Institution not later than Monday, 6th March. 

Note : The London and Unattached Section comprises the 
following areas : London, North Wales, North Staffordshire, 
Cumberland and Westmorland. 


MEETINGS AND COURSES 
Residential Course at Oxford, 24th-26th March, 1961 

The course is on the subject of partnerships. Applications, 
accompanied by £4 15s. Od., should be made to the Honorary 
Secretary by 4th March, 1961. Further details were given 
on page 413 of the February issue of The Chartered Surveyor. 
Quantity Surveyor’s Residential Course, 7th-9th April, 1961 

Clients Cash and Contracts 

This course will again be held at Trent Park Training 
College and will run from Friday evening, 7th April, 1961 to 
Sunday lunchtime, 9th April, 1961. 
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Speakers: Mr. W. Bonham Galloway, B.A., A.R.I.B.A. ; 
Mr. D. M. Gritten (Fellow) ; Mr. B. L. Richards (Fellow), 
G.M., B.SC., P.A.L. 


Subject: The practical aspects for a quantity surveyor 
of the development and design of buildings and the method 
of obtaining tenders quickly. 

Cost: £2 15s. Od. inclusive per person. 

Applications should be sent to : Mr. Giles Every, A.R.1.C.S., 
c/o Messrs. Langdon and Every, 21, Russell Square, London, 
W.C.1, 

Cheques and postal orders should be made payable to the 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


Institution Junior Organisation. The number of places 
available is limited and applications will be dealt with in 
order of receipt. Further information will be sent to those 
attending. 


Ordinary General Meeting, 20th April, 1961 


Mr. J. L. Parkinson, A.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.1., will speak on 
“ Planning—Onwards or Backwards ?” at the ordinary 
general meeting on Thursday, 20th April, 1961. Mr. Cecil 
Clutton (Fellow), M.T.P.1., will be in the Chair. The meeting 
will be held at the Institution at 6.15 p.m. and will be preceded 
by a buffet tea from 5.30 p.m. 


Institution Notices 


TOWN PLANNING JOINT EXAMINATION BOARD 


The Town Planning Joint Examination Board, which has 
conducted the Final Examination of the Town Planning 
Insiitute since 1930, was dissolved on 31st January, 1961, by 
mutual agreement of the constituent bodies (The Town 
Planning Institute, the Institution of Civil Engineers and the 
Institution of Municipal Engineers, The Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and the Institution). In future the Final 
Examination will be conducted by the Town Planning 
Institute. The present syllabus will remain in force until 
further notice. 

The reason for dissolution is that practically all applica- 
tions to sit the Final Examination are now made direct to 
The Town Planning Institute rather than through the Board. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the need for a Joint Examination 
Board as such has ceased. 

There remain, however, many matters of mutual concern 
affecting professional education, and on these there will be 


continued collaboration between the various professional 
bodies concerned. 


COMMONWEALTH PROBATIONERS AND 
STUDENTS 

Members may not be aware of the fact that the Institution 
has for the past few years been successful in placing a con- 
siderable number of probationers and students from overseas 
in professional offices in London. These young men have 
all passed the First Examination and are awaiting the result 
of the Intermediate Examination. Most of them are in 
receipt of Government grants or scholarship awards, and are 
qualifying in the valuation and quantity surveying sections. 

The numbers are now increasing and if any member in 
private practice, in the public service or with a large under- 
taking would be prepared to consider one of these candidates 
for two years’ training he is asked to get in touch with the 
Appointments Officer of the Institution, as soon as possible. 


Obituary : Montagu Hamilton Thackray 


The death occurred suddenly on 24th January, 1961, of 
Mr. Montagu Hamilton Thackray. Mr. Thackray had been 
a member of the Institution for a quarter of a century and 
was a well-known figure in the quantity surveying profession. 
He was born in Huntingdon in 1903 and educated at 
Wellingborough school. On leaving school he became an 
articled pupil with Messrs. Kennard and Coffin, a London 
firm of surveyors, and from 1925 worked as a taker-off with 
a succession of firms until setting up in private practice in 
1930. Five years later he became a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Franklin and Andrews of London, and in the 
following year was elected a fellow of the Institution on 
passing the Direct Membership examination. 


Throughout his professional career Mr. Thackray took an 
active interest in the affairs of the Institution. He repre- 
sented the quantity surveyors on the Council from 1955 until 
1960. He had been a member of the Quantity Surveyors 
Committee since 1943, and was their Chairman for the 
1956-57 session. He also served on the Professional 
Practice and Finance Committees. He had been a member 
of the Benevolent Fund Committee since 1955. 


Mr. Thackray’s interests were not confined however to the 
profession within the Institution but with the wider horizons 
of the profession as a whole. For ten years he was a member 
of the Standard Method of Measurement Standing Joint 
Committee. His other activities included work on the 
National Council of the Ministry of Works, on the Howard 
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Roberts Committee on Tendering Procedure and on the 
Joint Consultative Committee of Architects, Quantity 
Surveyors and Builders, on which he was one of the Institu- 
tion’s first representatives. He acted as Vice-Chairman of the 
Joint Consultative Committee and took a major part in the 
publication of the Code of Procedure for Selective Tendering. 
In 1949 he represented the Institution on the building industry 
team which toured the U.S.A. studying building methods. 


G. D. W. writes :— 


Monty Thackray’s attainments show a selflessness which 
was so typical of him, but there were so many sides to his 
character—all essentially lovable. 

His delight in the young and the immense pleasure it 
gave him to follow the progress of a pupil or a godchild. 

His zest for life and how he enjoyed his friends and all 
that went with them. 

His golf—what a delight he was with his strange and not 
very effective putting style and how he loved being taunted 
about it. But then it was so much a part of him that he 
laughed so easily at himself. 

His humility—how surprised he would have been to think 
that St. Dunstans-in-the-West was filled to the doors with 
his friends at his funeral service or that this appreciation 
should appear in The Chartered Surveyor. 

I think the secret of Monty was that he cared for other 
people. We shall not forget his humour, his humility and 
the generosity of his mind and heart. 
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Branch Notices 


BRANCH MEETINGS 

Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Branch.— Quantity Surveyors 
Section: Thursday, 2nd March, at 7 p.m., at the Peahen 
Hotel, St. Albans. Annual General Meeting followed by 
technical films. Agriculture Section: Tuesday, 7th March, 
at 4.30 p.m. Annual General Meeting at the Sun Hotel, 
Hitchin. Tuesday, 7th March, at 7 p.m., Branch Meeting. 

London (South West) Branch.— Quantity Surveyors Section : 
The Annual General Meeting will be held at the Institution 
at 5.45 p.m. on Wednesday, 22nd March, 1961. Tea will be 
provided from 5.15 p.m. The meeting will largely be devoted 
to an interchange of views on the work of the Quantity 
Surveyors Committee on behalf of members. The meeting 
will be attended by Messrs. G. D. Walford (Vice-President), 
William James and E. Norman Harris (Fellows). Members 
of all London Branches will be very welcome at this meeting. 

Warwickshire, Worcestershire and South Staffordshire 
Branch.—Thursday, 16th March, 1961, at 5.30 for 6.0 p.m.. 
at Regent House, St. Philip’s Place, Colmore Row, Birming- 
ham. “Contract Planning”—a talk by Mr. D. G. H. 
Sheppard, Senior Planning Engineer, Messrs. John Laing 
and Son, Limited. 

Warwickshire, Worcestershire and South Staffordshire 
Junior Branch.—Thursday, 2nd March, 1961, at 5.45 for 
6.15 p.m., at Regent House, St. Philip’s Place, Colmore 
Row, Birmingham. “ Development for Profit”—a talk 
on the general redevelopment of estates, large and small— 
by T. Baron (Professional! Associate). 


BRANCH REPORT 

Hants, Dorset and South Wiltshire Branch.—The winter 
meeting of the Branch, held at the Grand Hotel, Bourne- 
mouth on the 30th January, 1961, was attended by the 
Chairman (Mr. R. J. R. Sawyer) and 81 members. 

The morning session was devoted to Committee business 
and after lunch Mr, SAwyerR introduced Mr. H. J. Prior, 
B.SC., A.M.I.C.E., Deputy Resident Engineer at the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Establishment at Winfrith, Dorset. 
Mr. Prior gave a detailed and interesting talk on the con- 
structional work at this project and then showed a film of the 
laying of a pipeline two miles out to sea for disposing of 
potentially active waste. This was considered one of the 
most successful meetings held in the west of the Branch for 
some time. 


BRANCH OFFICERS AND COMMITEES 

West Canadian Committee.—At the annual general meet- 
ing of the Branch the following Officers and Committee 
were elected for the Session 1960-61 : Chairman, Mr. R. R. 
SAMPSON ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. I, L. Stripe (Professional 
Associate) ; Honorary Secretary, Mr. P. J. CLIFTON (Proies- 
sional Associate) ; Honorary Treasurer, Mr. P. F. KEARNEY 
(Professional Associate) ; Committee, Mr. G. W. CLARRY 
(Fellow), Professor P. H. Wuire (Fellow), Messrs. J. 
DowNwarbD, N. E. Gipson, A. J. Mort, A. J. SANDERSON 
and G. A. WILLIAMS (Professional Associates). 

North Staffordshire Branch.—At the Annual General 
Meeting of the Branch the following Officers and Committees 
were elected for the Session 1960-61 : Chairman, Mr. H. 
OGDEN ; Past Chairman, Mr, P. H, AsHBY-BAILEY (Fellow) ; 
Vice-Chairman, Col. Guy GERMAN (Fellow); Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. V. J. ReNAUDON (Fellow); Assistant 


Honorary Secretary, Mr. W. D. Mappox (Professional 
Associate) ; Committee, Messrs. G. A. AUSTERBERRY, 
F. K. C. Harris, A. W. Tonks, and H. E. TOWNSEND 
(Fellows) and Messrs. A. R. Crayton, P. C. CoTron and 
K. S. MILLINGTON (Professional Associates ); Mining Sur- 
veyors Representatives, Messrs. W. H. Cooper and G. E. 
Hewitt (Professional Associates); Junior Organisation 
Representatives, Messrs. J. Batty and J. A. DICKINSON 
(Professional Associates). 


North Wales Branch.—At the Annual General Meeting of 
the Branch the following Officers and Committee were 
elected for the Session 1960-61: Chairman, Mr. N. H. 
Parfitt ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. G. Lioyvp (Fellow) ; 
Member of Council, Mr. H. I. RicHMonD; Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. J. R. CraGG (Fellow) ; 
Honorary Auditor, Mr. J. HAMPSON (Fellow) ; Committee, 
Messrs. R. MAcCKENziIE, J. G. K. Witttams, R. W. Howe, 
L. MoseLey, H. G. Davies (Past Chairmen), (ex-officio), 
Messrs. G. BEARDMoRE, W. D. Coutson, A. W. DOHERTY, 
J. Lewis, R. E. Owen, G. K. Weiter (Fellows); and 
Messrs. G. Hitver, P. A. HuGues, A. J. Lams, D. R. B. 
Ruepce, L. A, Terrect, W. G. M. (Professional 
Associates) ; Junior Organisation Representatives, Messrs. 
F. J. C. Harrison and J. R. IsHerwoop (Professional 
Associates) ; Agricultural Sub- Division, Chairman, Mr. R. E. 
OweEN (Fellow) ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. G. K. WIUILLIAMs 
(Fellow) : Honorary Secretary, Mr. J. G. Luoyp (Fellow) : 
Branch Representative on Agricultural and Forestry Com- 
mittee, Mr. H. I. RicHMOND (Fellow) ; Quantity Surveyors 
Section, Chairman, Mr. A. W. Douerty (Fellow); Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. L. G. Stevens (Professional Associate) ; 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. K. G. Worratt (Fellow) ; 
Benevolent Fund Steward, Mr. D. R. B. RIEPLe. 


Malaya Branch.—At the Annual General Meeting of the 
Branch the following Officers and Committee were elected 
for the Session 1960-61 : Chairman, Mr. R. N. S. RHODES ; 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. G. C. GreiG (Fellow); Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. YAP THEAN EE (Professional 
Associate) ; Committee, Mr. G. C. Stusss (Fellow) and 
Messrs. L. Y. H. Cun, R. W. DANN, Lee YOKE SAN, W. M. 
HattersLey, E. F. T. MACFARLANE, D. G. VARGESON and 
W. G. Wicks (Professional Associates). 


Northumberland and Durham Branch.—At the Annual 
General Meeting of the Branch the following Officers and 
Committee were elected for the Session 1960-61 : Chairman, 
Mr. N. R. PALMER; Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. W. SUMMERS 
(Fellow) ; Honorary Secretary, Mr. R. A. S. SISTERSON ; 
Member of Council, Mr. J. CLARK ; Committee, Messrs. 
A. B. HrypmarsH, W. HAND, W. BARNES, R. STRINGER, 
and I. N. SWANSON (Past Chairmen) (ex-officio) ; Messrs. 
A. S. Bowes, O. J. Bowes, H. A. Bootn, P. J. DuDpING, 
F. A. Drxon, C. W. MARTINDALE, R. PARKER, E. RAMAGE, 
H. A. StoneHouse, C. H. Trnstey, A. WALTON and H. L. G. 
WILLIAMS (Fellows) and Messrs, H. WOLSTENHOLME, W. 
CLARKE GRAHAM, D. H. JoHNson and J. R. BERNASCONI 
(Professional Associates); Mining Representatives, Mr. J. 
THOMSON (Fellow) and Mr. H. Y. Rosinson (Professional 
Associate); Quantities Representatives, Messrs. R, C. 
TuHursFigLD and J. B. WearmoutH (Fellows); Junior 
Organisation Representatives, Messrs. P. B. HARRISON and 
R. H. Parker (Professional Associates) ; Honorary Auditor, 
Mr. C. L. Murray (Fellow). 
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Institution Sport 


FOOTBALL 


Following a three months postponement and a last minute 
change of venue, a soccer team was able, on Wednesday, 
25th January, to meet the challenge issued to the Institution 
by the College of Estate Management. 


In the first half the Institution side played with a strong 
wind at their backs. Despite this doubtful advantage, 
however, no score came before half-time. It was with some 
surprise and relief, therefore, that, when facing the wind 
after resumption, an early goal resulted from a dangerous 
centre by the Institution skipper being diverted into the goal 


by the College ’keeper. A second goal soon followed when 
Douglas Holden, playing centre forward, lobbed the ball over 
the advancing goalkeeper. This score of 2-0 remained to 
the final whistle. 


HOCKEY 

The annual match against the Chartered Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents Institute has been fixed for Thursday, 
16th March, 1961, at the Bromley Hockey Ground. Anyone 
wishing to play should write to Mr. J. A. Porter (Fellow), 
178/181, Parrock Street, Gravesend, Kent. 


Mr. D. G. BiytH (Professional Associate) has set up in 
private practice as a chartered quantity surveyor at Kenel- 
wick, High Hurst Close, Newick, Lewes, Sussex, as from 
ist February, 1961. (€Newick 2724.) 


Messrs. BRYDEN AND WooprorD, chartered quantity 
surveyors of 33, Catherine Place, London, S.W.1, and 
Sheffield, have taken into partnership Mr. BRIAN MITCHELL 
(Professional Associate). Mr. MITCHELL will continue to be 
resident at 28, Wilkinson Street, Sheffield, 10. (Sheffield 
23552.) 


Mr. F. W. BurcGess (Professional Associate) retired from 
the partnership of Messrs. KILLICK AND PARTNERS as from 
3ist December, 1960, and has set up in private practice at 
1, High Street, West Wickham, Kent. 


Messrs, JOSHUA BuRY, EARLE AND COMPANY, of Manchester 
have taken into partnership as from Ist January, 1961, 
Mr. James E. We ssy (Professional Associate) who has 
been with the firm for some years. 


Mr. W. T. Cooper (Fellow), F.A.1., has retired from the 
partnership of Messrs. ALFRED SAVILL AND SONS, of 
Sia and 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, and 
Chelmsford, Chipping Norton, Wimborne and Woking and 
in association with Messrs. PETRE, ALFRED SAVILL AND 
Sons of Norwich and Fakenham and Messrs. W. H. Cooke 
AND ARKWRIGHT of Mold, Bangor, Bridgend, Cardiff and 
Hereford, as from 31st December, 1960. 


Messrs. DyNELEY LUKER AND Moore, of 43, Welbeck 
Street, London, W.1, have taken into partnership Mr. 
Rosert H. Buxton (Professional Associate) as from 
ist October, 1960. 


Messrs. FOLKARD AND Haywarp, of 115, Baker Street, 
London, W.1, have taken into partnership as from Ist January, 
1961, Mr. F. T. ARNoLpD (Professional Associate), F.A.1. 
The style of the firm remains unchanged. 


Messrs. GRIMLEY AND SON, chartered surveyors, of 
39 and 40, Temple Street, Birmingham, 2, have taken into 
partnership as from Ist January, 1961, Mr. MICHAEL N. W. 
Wiicox (Professional Associate), A.A.1., and Mr. E. TREVor 
Parry, B.SC. (Professional Associate), A.A.1. 


Messrs. W. B. HALLETT, Fox AND White of Bassishaw 
House, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2, have taken into 
partnership Mr. J. R. Kinc Situ (Professional Associate), 
A.A. The style and address of the firm remain unchanged. 
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Personal Announcements 


Mr. J. H. HARPER (Professional Associate) and Mr. J. B. 
HILL, have set up in practice as Messrs. HARPER AND HILL, 
quantity surveyors, at 77, High Street North, Dunstable, 
Bedfordshire. 


Mr. D. M. Jerrreys (Professional Associate) has set up in 
practice on his own account at 3, All Saints Court, Bristol, 1. 
(Bristol 23266.) 


Mr. H. J. LopGe, F.A.1., has retired from the partnership 
of Messrs. HUMBERT AND FLINT, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
(associated with Messrs. ROOKE AND Hosss, of Badminton 
and Swansea). He will continue to act as a consultant. 
The practice will be continued by the remaining partners, 
Mr. W. FYELDER FLINT (Fellow), F.A.1., Mr. D. H. FLint, 
M.A. (Fellow), Mr. R. A. HUMBERT, 0.B.E., D.L. (Fellow), 
P.A.L, Mr. H. G. CATTect (Fellow), F.L.a.s., Mr. E. M. 
MITCHELL (Fellow) and Mr. W. J. F. WHEELER, B.SC. 
(Professional Associate), F.L.A.S. 


Messrs. GERALD MAYNARD AND Co., formerly Messrs. 
Hoimes, SON AND ARCHER, chartered surveyors, land agents 
and valuers, 1, East Parade, Sheffield, 1, and 12, The Strand, 
Derby, have taken into partnership Mr. J. J. BENNETT 
(Professional Associate) with effect from Ist January, 1961. 
Mr. BENNETT has been a chief assistant with the firm since 
1956. The style of the firm will remain unchanged. 


Mr. KENNETH NEALON, F.R.I.B.A. (Fellow), and Mr. Ivor J. 
TANNER, D.F.C., A.R.LB.A., Of 28, Orchard Street, Bristol, 1, 
have taken into partnership as from Ist January, 1961, 
Mr. J. W. W. LEASK, A.A.DIPL., A.R.ILB.A., and Mr. C. 
MARSDEN-SMEDLEY, B.A.(ARCH.), A.R.LB.A., Who have been 
associated with the firm for the past two years. The partner- 
ship will be known as Messrs. KENNETH NEALON, TANNER 
AND PARTNERS. Mr. W. F. CASHMORE, A.R.LB.A., and 
Mr. W. D. Were, A.R.1.B.A. (Professional Associate) will 
continue with the firm as associates. 


Mr. EDWARD S. NEEDHAM (Professional Associate), A.A.1., 
has purchased the practice of Messrs. HOwWKINS, SONS AND 
Fatt, chartered surveyors and estate agents, 7, Derngate, 
Northampton, following the death of Mr. Maurice S, Fatr 
formerly sole principal. The style and address of the firm 
will remain unchanged. 


Mr. A. F. M. SMITH, C.B.E., B.A. (Fellow), has been 


appointed a Survey Adviser in the Bahamas. His address 
will be Crown Lands Office, Nassau, Bahamas. 
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Messrs. ROBERT L. SMITH AND CoMPANY, 15, Queen Street, 
Edinburgh, and Messrs. RONALD BaIRD AND Co., 3, Dyers 
Buildings, Holborn, London, E.C.1, have amalgamated their 
practices and have acquired the business of Sir WILLIAM 
BAIRD AND PARTNERS (EDINBURGH), 7, St. Colme Street, 
Edinburgh. The associated firms will practise, as from 
Ist January, 1961, under the style of Sir WILLIAM BAIRD AND 
PARTNERS (EDINBURGH), chartered quantity surveyors and 
valuers, at 7, St. Colme Street, Edinburgh, and under the 
style of Messrs. RONALD BAIRD AND Co., at 3, Dyers Buildings, 
Holborn, London, E.C.1. 

The partners in the two associated firms will be Mr. RONALD 
BaiRD (Professional Associate), Mr. Rosert L. SMITH 
(Fellow), and Mr. GrorGE F. RosBeERTSON (Professional 
Associate). Mr. A. J. STEWART (Fellow), the present sole 
partner of Sir WILLIAM BAIRD AND PARTNERS (EDINBURGH) 
will remain as consultant to the two associated firms. 


Messrs. SMITHS, GORE AND COMPANY, chartered surveyors 
and chartered land agents, of 4, Cowley Street, London, 
S.W.1, will take into partnership as from Ist April, 1961, 
Mr. OweN WALTON (Professional Associate), Mr. G. D. 
WINDLE (Professional Associate), Q.A.L.A.S., and Mr. W. T. G. 
Byers (Professional Associate) all of whom have been with 
the firm for some years. 


Mr. Ropert STEVENS, chartered quantity surveyor of 
Aldwych House, London, W.C.2, and Camberley, Surrey, 
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has taken into partnership Mr. Trevor H. Preston (Profes- 
sional Associate). Mr. A. R. WESTBROOK has been appointed 
Manager of the Camberley Branch. The firm will in future 
be known as Messrs. RoBERT STEVENS AND COMPANY. 


Mr. W. R. Warne (Professional Associate) has commenced 
in practice on his own account at 17, Pyle Hill, Newbury, 
Berkshire (Newbury 1933) and 62, Lowbourne, Melksham, 
Wilts. (Melksham 2133.) 


Mr. H. E. WATKINSON (Fellow), M.LSTRUCT.E., O1 


240, Kentish Town Road, N.W.5, has taken into partnership 
Mr. JAMES CosGRAVE (Professional Associate), A.M.I.STRUCT.E. 
The practice will be continued as Messrs. H. E. WATKINSON 
AND PARTNERS from the same address. 


Messrs. JAMES WILSON AND COMPANY, chartered surveyors 
and land agents, 45, Hanover Street, Edinburgh and 
35, Buccleuch Street, Dumfries, have taken into partnership 
as from Ist May, 1960, Mr. J. W. H. WiILsSon and Mr. W. W. 
LIVINGSTON (Professional Associates) both of whom have 
been with the firm for many years. The name of the firm 
remains unchanged. 


Only personal announcements received by the Sth of 
the month can be published in The Chartered Surveyor 
for the month following. 
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AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


The Future of the Landlord-Tenant System 


By R. B. VERNEY, Deputy PRESIDENT, COUNTRY LANDOWNERS ASSOCIATION 


The following paper was read at the Winter Agricultural Conference held on 9th January, 1961. 


The last time your agricultural section considered the 
landlord-tenant system was, I think, 2} years ago at Darting- 
ton, when the 1958 Act was still a Bill. Mr. Sutcliffe paid 
graceful tribute to “ the good landlords of the 18th and 19th 
centuries who regarded their function as the management of 
land and not merely as investors of their inheritance.” But he 
did not believe that long-term capital, urgently needed for 
agriculture, could be provided by restoring the position of 
the individual landlord. ‘* He may be shored up for a bit 
longer but he is an anachronism and if we believe in farms 
for rent something will have to be found to take his place.” 
And Mr. Elmhurst exhorted most relevantly—* You land- 
lords must be positive. Will you undertake, as the dedicated 
forester does in return for his management and planting 
grants, that if death duties were remitted the capital would 
be devoted to farm improvement?” 


I would like to start where you then left off, deny the 
anachronism, answer Mr. Elmhurst’s question in the joyous 
affirmative and examine the position of the landlord in the 
context of the 1958 Act. I believe most passionately that 
the owners of agricultural land in this country have in 1960 
very little to be ashamed of and a fascinating and challenging 
future to look forward to. 


First, then, Mr. Elmhurst’s challenge on death duties. The 
landlord-tenant system in this country is based on primo- 
geniture. Any self-respecting owner wishes to see his 
property well-maintained and up-to-date and would jump 
at the chance of building up a fund for this purpose with the 
sure knowledge that it could be used as a corporate owner 
would use it and be passed on intact to his son. In these 
days of larger farming units throughout the world, to take 
advantage of full mechanisation and vertical integration, 
continuity in economic units becomes more, not less, 
important. That is why the landlord-tenant system is 
gaining ground in the United States. Owner-occupation 
has no tradition of primogeniture. Patrimony is most often 
divided equally. Hence the fragmentation of holdings 
which has produced in the Common Market countries an 
average farm acreage of 25 and the enormous scope for 
increased efficiency which we are told exists in those countries. 
Continuity of ownership, with the tradition of responsible 
management that goes with it, free from the 5-year lottery 
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and the drain of capital in every landowning generation 
would be a great benefit to our farming. 


But the landlord is an anachronism in this age of the 
committee and the property-owning democracy. Insidiously 
the picture has been etched of the effete and haemophilic 
landowner with enormous assets and exiguous income, 
sitting shivering in his crumbling mansion, less able each 
year to cope with its repair or pay the wages of his groom ; 
while his affluent tenant farmers, their cattle fattening gently 
in yards, their pea crop safe in the can and their wheat sold 
forward in the dryer, fly off to Miami or Torquay for a happy 
Christmas. 


Perhaps that is not so extravagant a caricature of the 
position 23 years ago. I remember something of the feeling 
of despair in 1938. According to Country Landowners 
Association surveys, which do not quite agree with Dr. 
Denman’s figures, average rents in 1870 were 34s. 6d. an acre, 
in 1938, 25s. 3d. In 1870 the pound was four times as 
valuable and there was no income tax. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FARMING PROFITS 


But it was over the next 20 years (1938-58) of comparative 
farming prosperity that the landlord’s share in total farming 
net income became most disastrous. In his beok on farm 
rents, published last year, Dr. Denman coins the phrase, 
“social contribution.” By this he means “ the surplus 
earned by agriculture over and above certain of its costs of 
production and available to recompense the landowner, 
the farmer and the agricultural worker for their efforts and 
capital investment.” In 1937 this figure was £165 million 
and was divided between the three partners in the industry : 
26 per cent. to the landowner, 34 per cent. to the farmer and 
40 per cent. to the agricultural worker. By 1957 the figure 
had risen to £700 million, an increase of 320 per cent., 
approximately equal to the increase in building costs. But 
the slicing of the cake had altered radically. The landowners’ 
share was now 12 per cent., the farmers 45 per cent. and 
the workers 43 per cent. While the total had increased by 
320 per cent. the landlord’s share had been halved and the 
landlord’s increase had been only 92 per cent. And even 
this share was before deducting expenditure on repairs, 
management or depreciation : it included no element for the 
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estimated £20 million a year that landowners were spending 
on improvements. In 1951 some figures collated by the 
Country Landowners Association estimated the average 
landlord’s outgoings at just over £2 an acre, which were 
subdivided into 24s. for maintenance and statutory charges 
and 16s. for improvements ; Dr. Denman’s comparable figure 
for average rental was £1 18s. 9d. Recently a figure of 
£3,000 million has been quoted as the landlord’s share in the 
capital of our national farm. This is an enormous sum on 
which to obtain a minus return in interest. 

| have wearied you with these melancholy historical figures 
not to invoke sympathy for the poor landowner but because 
I think it is important they should be understood in the 
context of the 1958 Act and the working of the new definition 
of the rent properly payable. It has so often been said that 
the landlord-tenant system at its best is the ideal form of 
land tenure, but it is in the same breath implied that it is no 
longer at its best, that it is doomed and dying, and that all 
any well-wisher can decently do is to make gentle sympathetic 
noises at its obsequies. This has been said all my life, and 
I marvel that it is not, as I believe, true. 

One sees the position in the most graphic terms from one’s 
own point of view. Coming home in 1946 to a medium- 
sized agricultural estate, I had 34 diary holdings which did 
not comply with the milk and dairies regulations. No farm 
cottages, because the liberal tradition was to let the cottage 
to the worker and he could earn twice the money at the 
brickworks. Sixty per cent. of farms with no electricity 
and 50 per cent. with no main water. Hardly a bathroom or 
a plug to pull. No single motorable farm road. In fact, 
all the trappings of a rural slum. And rents of 25s. an acre, 
lower than my great-grandfather received. Add to this two 
generations of marriage settlements, with annuities and rent 
charges, five advowsons, land tax to redeem, the financial 
culvert of a crumbling mansion and the decimation of timber 
stocks by two world wars. 

I um not trying to blow any kind of trumpet, but simply 
to make the point that in 1947, after seven years of un- 
parallelled farming prosperity, the landlord-tenant system 
really was on its last legs, because I do not think my estate 
was untypical. 

Then came the Acts of 1947 and 1948 to perpetuate, to 
mummify that state. To tether the land at pre-war rents 
in a time of housing shortages elderly tenants who were 
dyed in the wool of the depressing ‘thirties, who believed no 
Government guarantee, who had got past wanting modern 
amenities, who were deaf to scientific persuasion or advice, 
whose archetype was Diogenes in his barrel. 

Is it not remarkable that through the ensuing years the 
landiord-tenant system did not founder, that landlords 
continued to spend £20 million a year on improving their 
fixed equipment? And perhaps even more amazing that the 
sons of those tenants, self-taught and through their own 
reading and activities in young farmer’s clubs are the most 
progressive, most business-like tenant farmers of to-day? 


THe 1958 Act 


I think all this is tremendously important when we come to 
consider the landlord-tenant system after the 1958 Act. 
There are an enormous number of wounds to be healed. It 
was Logan-Pearsall-Smith who said “if we shake hands 
with icy fingers it is because we have burnt them so terribly 
before.” Those who criticise the effect of the 1958 Act 
find it convenient to forget the 20, 50, 90 years of injustice 
that the system has had to absorb. As Mr. Scammell put 
it on one of our recent Country Landowners Association 
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courses, the Act has passed the referee’s whistle from the 
Agricultural Executive Committee to the landowner and 
before he is declared incompetent to use it he should at least 
be left to try for a match or two. 


Most agricultural economists, when working out what 
a tenant can afford to pay in rent for a farm, assess the 
productivity of the farm in terms of the quality of the soil, 
the stock-carrying capacity of land and buildings, the state 
of the fences and ditches, the amenities of the house and 
cottages and the proximity of markets. They then deduct 
a wage for the tenant and interest on the tenant’s capital and 
what is left over is the maximum rent which the tenant can 
afford to pay. This is sound budgeting and should produce 
a result not materially different from that which an arbitrator 
will award as the rent properly payable under the definition 
in the 1958 Act. 

But if the Ministry’s farm management advice is sound, 
and £7-£10 an acre is the kind of profit which an average 
tenant should extract from an average farm, rents have a long 
way still to climb before they begin to become excessive. 
And that average farm must be equipped with adequate 
buildings to enable a profit to be made in tolerable conditions. 


FARMS Let BY TENDER 


There is a lot of current criticism about letting farms. by 
tender. The President of the Incorporated Society of 
Auctioneers recently deplored the effect of tender rents on the 
prospects of the young farmer procuring his own farm, At 
the same time he said he was pleased that farm rents were at 
last being adjusted to what was an economic level for the 
owner. It seems to me that this kind of criticism is very 
much over stated and that the effects of tender-letting will 
in practice be the opposite of what the President of the 
Incorporated Society suggested. The frustration of the 
young, keen, knowledgeable farmer’s son was the result of 
the 1948 not the 1958 Act. It was security of tenure coupled 
with low rents that blocked the ladder, and the letting of a few 
farms by tender will help to clear one or two of the more 
dusty rungs. Even three years ago an agricultural economist, 
a surveyor or a land agent could tell the owner what was the 
economic rent for his farm, but could hold out to him no 
prospect of getting that rent. So a vacant farm was taken 
in hand or sold and the ladder remained blocked. As a 
generalisation, farms have not been let at their proper value 
since 1870, when there was no income tax and wages were 
8s. a week. Through all the prosperities of two wars, and 
especially the last one, the landowner has forgone his proper 
slice of the cake and he can hardly be blamed for being a little 
hungry now. Many people tell us we have already missed 
the boat, that farming prosperity is over and that tenants 
can no longer afford the rents they should have been paying 
for the last 20 years. I think this is wholly disproved by the 
summary of rental movements published in the December, 
1961, issue of the Country Landowners Association Journal. 
Out of 1,609 new rentals on tenanted farms which came 
into operation at Michaelmas last, only 30 were decided 
by arbitration. The market figure for farm rents which for 
90 years has been clouded by sentiment has got to be estab- 
lished as rapidly as possible. This is what tender letting 
will achieve and when it has been achieved it will again 
become the exception. The owner and his agent will know 
as well as the prospective tenant the rental value of his farm 
and a reputation for industry and integrity will be a better 
testimonial than a high tender. 


Because whatever way you look at the pattern of land 
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tenure it seems to come back to the optimum of the landlord- 
tenant system. I was reading again Mr. Donaldson’s paper, 
given at last year’s Oxford Farming Conference. His ideal 
is the partnership of management and technique. He would 
discard the landlord because he sees him as a father figure 
and put in his place a sugar daddy who would be content 
with 5 per cent. on his money and a dwindling proportion of 
ownership. I talked to the Doane Agricultural Service 
about this in St. Louis last year. It has been the pattern of 
American land tenure in the Middle West more or less ever 
since the dust bowl. But it is coming to anend. As capital 
commitments in farming become greater—and they are 
bound to do so year by year to keep pace with inflation and 
the dwindling agricultural surface of the globe—the division 
between fixed and farming capital becomes more important. 
Less people can afford to supply both, and, as Dr. Denman 
pointed out at a recent conference at Cambridge, a preference 
for one or other is partly a matter of temperament ; so that 
the owner-occupier who may have arrived at this condition of 
land-tenure by one of many different routes should be 
constantly examining both aspects of his enterprise ; and 
if his farming is more successful than his landownership he 
should consider selling his farm and remaining on as a tenant ; 
while if his ownership is the more successful he should 
be prepared to let his farm to someone more suited to 
farming it. 

I discern a trend towards more flexibility on these lines, 
and I think it is a healthy one, so long as the basis for the 
calculation is a business one. The Doane Agricultural 
Service base their advice on land tenure on a 5 per cent. 
return to both parties. They manage many millions of 
acres, in units from 50 to a million. They have many 
types of landlords, of tenants and of farm agreements. On 
a Mid-West corn belt farm the normal rotation is corn, 
corn, small grain, grass, and the normal tenancy a crop-share 
lease. The division of profits is based on Ricardo’s principle 
of labour representing one unit, capital 2 and the land 3. 
On a 100 bushel crop at 1 dollar a bushel the landlord 
gets 40, which is 5 per cent. on 800 dollars, the value of the 
land. A livestock share lease is more complicated. The 
owner provides the land and buildings, the tenant the labour 
and machinery and the livestock is owned 50-50. On 
a milking farm the dairy splits the milk cheque between the 
landlord and the tenant. The agents inspect the farm 
8-12 times a year and agree on breeding policy and cropping. 
The system is flexible; a cash element of rent can be 
introduced if desired. The basic advantage to me is that the 
landlord has a direct share in the prosperity or adversity of 
his tenant’s farm. 


Every landlord knows the frustration of our existing rigid 
cash tenancy. What thousands of pounds we have wasted 
charging fixed percentage interest to our tenants on improve- 
ments to cowsheds. It is like building sandcastles on wet 
sand when the tide is coming in. And in any case they all 
want yards and parlours now, and they are right todo so. But 
in my experience to convert a comparatively modern cowshed 
for 30 into a covered yard to hold hay and silage and a 
herringbone parlour for 50 costs about £3,000, and at the now 
traditional 8 per cent. allowing nothing for management, 
insurance or repairs, long before the 12} years is up the 
interest will be swallowed up by increased rent, if only for 
inflationary reasons, or the pattern will have changed to some 
new form of dairy husbandry such as the “la ronde” 
thousand cow dairy in Pennsylvania. 


My inclination is to forget about amortisation rates, they 
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breed suspicion and misunderstanding. Both landlord and 
tenant want the maximum efficient production from the 
farm concurrent with the maintenance and enhancement of 
its fertility. Let them make for the goal in partnership. 
Here are two ways. The building will cost £3,000. The 
landlord puts up £1,000, the tenant £1,000, and the state 
£1,000 under the Farm Investment Scheme. The landlord 
gets interest on his £1,000 for 10 years, the period of the 
capital expenditure claim. At the end of 10 years, both the 
landlord’s and the tenant’s £1,000 is written off. No more 
interest, no more tenant-right. Many banks will now lend 
money for such a period and purpose and even the Agri- 
cultural Mortgage Corporation have said they would consider 
it. If the tenant goes out after five years he gets back £500. 

This is a partnership in capital, but my other method I like 
even better because it is a partnership in productivity. The 
tenant doesn’t like putting up £1,000. He says it is not his 
job ; he needs his capital to farm with. And he is perfectly 
right. So the landlord must find £2,000 out of the £3,000. 
Then he wants something in return which will not be sub- 
merged by inflation or work-study. This building will 
enable his tenant to milk more cows with less labour : let 
him have a stake in that. Let the first £1,000 be the same 
as before, normal capital expenditure earning interest as 
increased rent ; but in return for the second £1,000 let him 
become entitled to the production of a quarter of the tenant's 
herd (roughly equivalent to £100 per cow on a 40-cow herd). 

What I like about this is that it gives the landlord a direct 
interest in the productivity of his farm, it is equally relevant 
and fair to the tenant whatever the fortunes of farming, in 
politics or the European environment; it creates a new 
business partnership between the two, requiring greater 
co-operation and confidence between them ; and it moves 
away from Mr. Donaldson’s out-of-date father-figure towards 
the American share tenancy agreement with its infinite 
possibilities of variation to suit different personalities, types 
of soil and farming and markets. 

I have given but one example, and I do not pretend that 
such a development would make your job easier, though 
I do think it would make it, if possible, more interesting. It 
is applicable to the corporate, the multiple or the single 
landlord in the terminology of your Dartington Conference 
as to the prudent or willing one of the Agricultural Acts. It 
brings the landlord down from the isolated discomfort of 
his rural pinnacle without in any way undermining those 
amenities of ownership which are so important to him. 


FUNCTION OF THE LANDLORD 


It is the function of the landlord to provide not only the 
fixed capital for the land but the technical knowledge and 
experience to ensure its proper use and development. The 
estate yard, the maintenance team, minor woodland produce 
and above all of course the skilled management of members 
of the professional bodies have been the instruments of this 
responsibility over the years. With a greater stake in the 
farming of his estate and a closer partnership with his tenants 
there would be substantial inducements for an extension of 
this principle. In my part of the country, land-drainage is 
the most imperative need of our land, and there is certainly 
scope for more co-operation between landlord and tenant 
for the advantage of both. Grain drying and storage is 
another obvious example, and bulk milk collection may soon 
make co-operation essential for many of our smaller dairy 
farms if they are to remain in business. But the greatest 
developments are in the wider spheres of farm management. 
Beresford said at Oxford last week that the ‘fifties were the 
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decade of the politicians but the ‘sixties will be the decade of the 
economists ; we must equip ourselves with the very latest 
advice in the realms of work-study, organisation and method 
for the benefit both of our tenants and ourselves. This is 
really the point at which the system has most to offer. The 
owner-occupier can call in the advice of the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Service. the Agricultural Land Service, 
the seedsman or the farm management consultant who is 
soon, as I understood at Bangor, to be a partner in all your 
bigger firms of chartered surveyors, but none of these experts 
would have the local specialised knowledge, wisdom and 
experience of the combination of landlord and agent on an 
hereditary estate. You will remember, I am sure, the story 
in the Gospels of the ebullient owner-occupier who had not 
room to bestow his crops.“* I will pull down my barns, ” 
he said “* and build greater ; and there will I bestow all my 
fruits and my goods. And I will say to my soul ‘ Soul, 
thou hast much, goods laid up for many years’. I have 
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always felt that a prudent landlord could have saved the poor 
man from his subsequent catastrophe. (Luke, 12, 18. et seq.) 

This, then, is what I believe in for the future of the landlord- 
tenant system. I am not worried about tender rents or 
section 24 (2) (d). Both are transient irritants. 

I think there is room for many variations in the system— 
room for Mr. Donaldson’s capitalist and Mr. Rudé’s partner, 
room for the crop-share, the livestock share and the cash 
tenancy and for combinations of all three. What the system 
most urgently needs for its health is access to capital at rates 
which can be kept stable and I am hopeful that the increased 
freedom to breathe which the 1958 Act has brought it may 
make this available from some of the Nation’s many sources 
of credit. Our assets are formidable, our goodwill stands 
high, our industry is prosperous, and now that our revenue 
account has a chance of matching our balance sheet there is 
no reason why our customers as well as our shareholders 
should not be satisfied. 


Farm Size 


At the Winter Agricultural Conference held at the Institution on 9th January, 1961, Mr. G. P. Wibberley, B.Sc., M.S.., 
Ph.D., read a paper on “ Farm Size.” The paper was published in the February issue at page 416 and a summary of the 
ensuing discussion is published below. 


Cot. G. R. Jupp (Fellow) asked whether, when referring to 
acreages, Dr. Wibberley had been talking about working 
acreages or ordnance acreages. 


Dr. WiBBERLEY replied that many farmers had been sur- 
prised by the big difference between the two. For the 
purposes of the ploughing up campaign during the 1939-45 
war it had been assumed that one acre in ten should be 
deducted to get the working acreage. The acreages he had 
given in his paper were the acres of land on the farm as 
declared by the farmers in their annual returns. 


Mr. H. J. VAUGHAN (Fellow) said that Dr. Wibberley had 
suggested that bigger farms were not much more efficient 
than smaller ones. Mr. Vaughan queried if that were really 
so and if such a suggestion truly represented current trends. 
We should remember that punitive rates of income tax 
and surtax often discouraged able large farmers from striving 
for maximum output or maximum profits per acre. 


Dr. WiBBERLEY replied that it was dangerous to suggest 
that certain trends would probably make certain things 
happen. Farm sizes had been curiously resistant to change. 
For a long time economic forces had operated which, it 
might be thought, would result in quite big changes ; but in 
practice, taking farms between 20 and 1,000 acres, there had 
been very little change in the farm structure. He suggested 
that economics was only a relatively minor factor in the 
situation. He was often told that there were all sorts of 
forces making for bigger farm size, but he was cautious and 
pointed out in reply that in the immediate past, and indeed 
in the last century, farm size seemed to be surprisingly 
resistant to change. In farms of 100 to 500 acres he did not 
think that there would be much change in the next 15-20 
years unless there were radical changes in national policy. 


Mr. P. L. HAwkins (Fellow) on the question of small farms 
and their amalgamation into larger holdings, said that on 
the Small Holdings Committee of the Norfolk County Council 
of which he was a member, they were faced with the conflict 


between a waiting list of 430 people wanting small holdings 
and the fact that many of the worn-out houses and buildings 
about to be replaced, which would add a capital value of some- 
times over £100 an acre on a holding of 30 to 40 acres. This 
would mean increasing the rent to sometimes uneconomic 
proportions if the full rent was to be charged. 


Dr. WisBeRLey agreed that it was difficult to decide what 
the correct policy should be. If a small acreage policy was 
adopted it might hamper men in getting on, but there were 
very few rungs on the agricultural ladder in these days and if 
counties did not create more holdings they would make an 
already rigid situation even more rigid. The policy concern- 
ing small holdings had been influenced by land prices. 
This country had felt satisfied for a long time that it had the 
best way of handling agricultural land tenure—a landlord 
tenant system with cash rents. This satisfaction had made 
us rigid in our thinking and not experimental. It may be 
that a share system of tenancy could be used with a small 
holdings policy. 


Mr. R. E. Owen (Fellow) asked what the effect would be 
if this country joined the European Common Market. 


Dr. WIBBERLEY said that he and others had been alarmed 
that the Government and the agricultural interests in this 
country had taken such a strong negative attitude a few years 
ago against the Common Market. They had been unhappy 
about this because they felt that there was no need to handle 
the matter in that way. If the structure of the agricultural 
industry in this country and its structure in many parts of 
Europe were compared it would be found that this country 
was quite well off in many ways. It had a better farm size 
structure than many of the other countries, and particularly 
Western Germany. He also had the impression that the 
agricultural side of the Common Market was running into 
difficulties because of the high price economy which Western 
Germany had to have in order to give a satisfactory income 
to its large number of small farmers. This conflicted with 
the lower price economy of the Dutch, with their better 
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farm size structure. Western Germany would have to make 
greater changes in her farm size structure than would be 
necessary in this country. This country was very much 
better organised in relation to its physical structure than were 
most of the countries of the Common Market and this 
would be an important asset in any negotiations with the 
Common Market. 

Mr. P. S. pe Mattos (Professional Associate) invited 
Dr. Wibberley to comment on the affect of farm sizes on 
rental value. 

Dr. WisBeRLEY said that rents and rental values were 
a combination of the worth of the bare land and of the fixed 
equipment. As the size of the farm went up the fraction due 
to fixed equipment went down and the bare land fraction 
became more important. It was an interesting question 
whether if there was a major change in farm size the landlord 
would be better or worse off. He did not know the answer. 
But in his paper he had used the measuring rod of “ social 
income ”—a combination of the rewards to landlord, workers 
and the tenant. The total in this context did not vary very 
much with the size pattern. 

Mr. C. W. ROWELL (Fellow) suggested that as so much 
land was being lost every year by urban sprawl, it seemed 
important to produce as much food as possible from what 
land was left. Small farms produced more per acre than 
large farms, and the argument in favour of the latter seemed 
to rest largely on the reduction in numbers of the small farms. 
This reduction however was largely accounted for by the fact 
that so many were concentrated round towns and were taken 
for development as the towns expanded. Figures of farm 
incomes for the last few years showed that the income from 
small holdings was going up much more quickly than from 
the bigger holdings ; this suggested that small holdings were 
still viable. 


Dr. WipBERLEY said he had emphasised strongly that 
there were all sorts of subjective and other factors of great 
importance in favour of the small farm, and there were 
forces making for division as well as forces making for 
amalgamation. 

On the question of urbanisation and its effect, probably 
between 300 and 400 farmers were being dispossessed every 
year by urban growth. In most cases they would be paid 
a high price for their land and they would enter the land 
market and compete with others for land, so that while the 
supply of land remained the same or decreased the demand 
was increasing because those who had been dispossessed 
wanted to continue to farm. This was a factor making for 
the high price of land, particularly for small farms. 

With regard to relative incomes, evidence in the south-east 
did not suggest that relatively the small farmer was increasing 
his level of profitability. It was found there that the medium- 
size farm was doing quite well and some of the larger farms 
were making high profits, while the arable side still seemed to 
be doing much better than the livestock side. 


Mr. G. TRAVERS-LEGGE (of the “ Farmers Weekly ”’) said 
he did not think the country could afford to go on much 
longer giving a subsidy in the form of low rent. When 
reference was made to a small holding being viable, it had to 
be viable in the sense of providing the occupier with a living 
wage and providing the sort of return on the capital invested 
in the farm that money would have earned elsewhere. At 
present, the agricultural landlord in Britain probably paid 
as large a subsidy to the tenant as the Government did. 

Mr. W. C. FARNSWORTH (Fellow), proposing the vote of 
thanks, said that the success of farming lay in management, 
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and no one would expect the whole of the farming com- 
munity to be 100 per cent. efficient. Going round England 
one found the large mechanised holdings were situated in 
Norfolk, Lincolnshire and the East Riding of Yorkshire and 
also in Wiltshire and Berkshire, and in these areas the size 
of holdings might increase ; small farms, concerned par- 
ticularly with milk production, were found in South 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire and Somerset ; stock 
farms for rearing cattle were found in the western counties 
such as Hereford, parts of Worcestershire and along the 
Welsh borders ; and sheep farms were found in the north 
country on the hill farms. The patterns had been laid down 
for generations and the size of farm varied according to the 
nature of the farm, the climate, the equipment, etc. 


It was extremely difficult, therefore, to say what was the 
correct size of a holding and he did not believe that anyone 
in this country could answer the question. In Northampton- 
shire, with comprehensive farming, the typical size of farm was 
250 to 300 acres. He knew most of the farmers there, many 
of them intimately, and he knew that on the same type of 
farm and with the same equipment the profit made might 
vary between £500 and £2,500 a year. No one could say in 
such circumstances what the size of holding should be. 
When investigating the turnover on milk farms, as he did 
frequently, it would be found that the profits varied from 
below £20 per cow to over £80 per cow. Many of the 
farmers who made the high profits were small farmers. 

Looking at the position from the point of view of the land 
agent and the owner, how often was there an opportunity to 
change the pattern of a farm ? It was tied up with security 
of tenure and could be done only very gradually, if at all. 
Were the large holdings likely to be maintained ? Holdings 
of 1,000 to 1,500 acres often consisted of farm units of 
300 to 400 acres which had been amalgamated, and it was 
quite possible that with changing trends, those amalgamations 
would be split up again into their original units. He would 
challenge any man in England to go to any area and say what 
was the optimum size of farm for a particular purpose. 


Mr. M. F. Strutt (Fellow), in seconding the vote of thanks, 
pointed out that the statistical information which Dr. Wibber- 
ley had available in considering farm size was based on farm 
holdings and might be misleading when dealing with farm 
size. There were probably a great many more people farming 
over 1,000 acres than those statistics would show. 

If anything had emerged from the paper and discussion it 
was, as Mr. Farnsworth had said, that nothing could be laid 
down as to the suitable size of a farm for a particular type 
of farming in a particular district. All that could usefully 
be done was to take note of the trends in regard to the size 
of farms and attempt to analyse them to see in what direction 
they were pointing. 

It was interesting to find that Dr. Wibberley did not seem 
to be in a panic about the European Common Market, about 
which a great many farmers in this country were anxious. 
The object of the Common Market from an agricultural point 
of view was to bring the incomes of the farmers more into 
line with those of the urban population, and in the most 
economically powerful of the countries of the Common 
Market, Western Germany, the farming industry was the 
least prosperous. It meant that the price of wheat had to 
be held at a figure which would give a living to a Bavarian 
farmer, and apparently in Bavaria wheat was grown more 
expensively than anywhere else and at a much greater cost 
than in East Anglia, so that apparently wheat growers in this 
country had no need to worry. 
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Economics and the Use of Land for Forestry 


By J. J. MACGREGOR, B.Sc., M.S., B.Litt., M.A., OF THE DEPARTMENT OF Forestry, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


It is a surprising thing to find that, in spite of the important 
changes which have taken place in the subject of applied 
economics since the 1930s, the application of the modern 
tools of economic analysis to problems of forestry has been 
rather neglected. There has been a common belief that 
forestry is somewhat different from all other branches of 
economic activity and, therefore, it demanded economic 
methods of its own. Consequently, “ forestry economics ” 
as it has been termed, has come to be bound up very largely 
with what seem to be complicated formulae involving interest 
calculations and it is very seldom that what could be termed 
an orthodox economic approach—such as one would find 
in studies of agriculture, the coal industry, or the textile 
industry is found. 


The aims of this article are : 

1. To survey the economic factors which determine 
the level of productivity of land when used for forestry— 
and in particular to consider any economic determinants 
which seem to be peculiar to this form of economic 
activity. These economic influences will be discussed 
with reference to the orthodox, generally-used, tools of 
economics. 

2. To illustrate, very briefly, the use of economics in 
the formulation of policies regarding the use of land for 
forestry. Reference, in this section, will be made to 
existing topics relating to the use of land for forestry. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS DETERMINING THE LEVEL OF PRODUCTIVITY 
OF LAND UNDER FORESTRY 


The physical factors influencing productivity are fairly 
obvious—soils, topography and climate—and it would be 
reasonable to expect that the productivity influences in 
forestry are similar to those of agriculture but the long-term 
production period obscures the effect of seasonal influences. 
Trees tap different layers or strata and to this extent it may 
often happen that sub-marginal land for agriculture may be 
supra-marginal for forestry and vice-versa. There can be no 
doubt, however, that fertility of the forest soil has an 
enormous effect in the return from the forestry investment. 


Physical factors therefore have a direct bearing on pro- 
ductivity, and studies have shown the close relationship 
between “ fertility’ and volume produced, and the volume 
per unit of time—a subject which will be considered further. 


But when considering productivity in this context reference 
is being made to an economic concept—and the standard of 
measurement must be value produced. If attention is being 
given to the productivity of /and, an attempt is being made 
to isolate that proportion of the total value product which 
is attributable to land, rather than to labour and capital. 
This isolation of the contribution of a single factor of pro- 
duction cannot be done with complete accuracy. One way 
of arriving at an estimate is to use :— 

(a) an estimate of the gross value of timber produced ; 

(b) and then by exhausting the gross value product 
(G.V.P.) of all payments to the factor of production 
employed other than to land. This gives a residual of 
the price which could be paid for the land. 

But this residual can also be considered in another way. 
The gross value produced within an enterprise is the same 


as the sum of the contributions of the separate factors of 
production employed—since the G.V.P. and the total costs 
are the two sides of one equation. If the assumption that 
the amounts paid to labour and capital are true reflections 
of their marginal product can be accepted, then it follows 
that the residual is a true measure of the land’s contribution 
to the total product. Therefore, the aim is to calculate this 
residual or the net return to land. 


One of the most distinguishing features of forestry is the 
length of time for the productive process depending, of 
course, on the soil quality and climate and success in selection - 
of species. For the economist, the importance of this 
waiting period lies in the role of interest on capital, as an 
agent of allocation or as a guide to the alternative uses of 
capital open to the investor, whether he is the Government 
or a private individual. In forestry, interest on capital 
accrues at a compound rate and, therefore, assumes great 
proportions in the structure of costs. This holds true 
whether the forest authority borrows capital from a govern- 
ment Treasury or not, and whether it pays interest or not, 
for although capital may be free to the authority it is not 
free to the economy, and it is important that investments are 
made with reference to the relative yields in alternative uses. 
This reference to alternative uses is, in fact, the crux of 
economics which was defined by Professor Lionel Robbins 
in his Essay on the Nature and Significance af Economic 
Science as the study of the allocation of scarce resources 
among competing ends, which have alternative uses. 
Economists speak of the concept of opportunity costs which 
states that the “ real costs ” to society of a given policy (e.g., 
investment) are measured by the “ opportunity costs” of 
that policy, or the values of product foregone. Returning 
to time in forestry, therefore, in the calculations of the net 
product of land, it is necessary to construct a time investment 
schedule and a time revenue schedule, in which outlays are 
accumulated at interest from the year of their origin to the 
end of the production period, and so with revenues which 
interest. 


What, then, are the chief determinants of productivity of 
land under forestry ? They are the ruling rate of interest 
and the length of the production period ; the level of costs, 
and especially the level of initial costs of creation ; the size 
of forest unit, and the importance of economies of scale ; 
the volume and speed of production; and the price of timber, 
with the price of the immature timber an important factor 
in total revenues. The question of price raises very complex 
issues, for it is, itself, subject to many influences. The most 
important of these are transport costs, related to 
location of the forest; the national income of the buying 
country ; the trends in the key timber-demanding industries ; 
the elasticity of substitution between timber and other 
products, the relation between the supply price of domestic 
timber and foreign timber; and the relative monopoly 
power of the forester and timber user. The question of the 
determination of the price of timber is extremely complex, 
for the demand for timber is a derived demand and con- 
sequently we are taken into the field of the level of demand 
for the products made, in whole or in part, from timber. 


Interest accounts for a very high proportion of the total 
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costs of forestry, especially when the creation of a new 
forest unit is being considered. A rise in the rate of interest 
of as little as | per cent. affects the costs of forestry very 
markedly indeed. In the north of Scotland, a rise from 
4 to 5 per cent. would increase total costs per 100 acres by 
52 per cent. The rate of interest considered in making 
profitability calculations must be the rate actually paid if 
the capital is actually borrowed, or the “ national” rate of 
interest or “‘ opportunity cost’ rate when the Government 
makes the investment. Clearly, the degree to which a rate 
of interest equal to the opportunity cost rate is looked for, 
will depend on other influences over policy than the purely 
economic. But, if economic motivation is the key to policy, 
some idea of the national rate of interest must be calculated. 
The production period is a very important determinant of 
land productivity under forestry when interest is accruing at 
a compound rate. From one country to another there is 
quite a range of time within which general-purpose timber 
can be grown with relatively short rotations, say, for a pulp 
or a pitwood demand. He:e technical and economic argu- 
ments can be conflicting—if technical experts argue that light 
thinning is desirable, or that slowly grown timber is 
desirable—whereas economics may dictate that policy should 
concentrate on the production of quickly grown timber. 
Such matters should be settled by the market demands for 
timber. A difficulty, however, arises when policy is decided, 
because it is not possible to know what the market will be 
in 10 to 15 years’ time and the elasticity of supply in forestry 
is low. 

The greater the initial establishment costs at interest over 
the entire production period, the greater will be the cost 
burden. For policy, therefore, attempts should be made 
to minimise the initial costs of forestry creation. A constant 
search goes on for methods which will achieve reduction in 


cost, and in this connection in the United Kingdom mention 
can be made of the work study section of the Forestry 


Commission which aims, among other things, at 
the most efficient way of performing given tasks. 

Perhaps, as a further illustration, the question of housing 
costs, a problem for the United Kingdom Forestry Com- 
mission, might be mentioned. Housing costs, if charged to 
the account of the Commission, would represent a very high 
proportion of the total costs when interest has been paid. 
If private costs of a forest enterprise are considered then 
these costs are indeed costs to be included. If, however, 
the “* social costs ’’ of forestry as carried on by a government 
authority is considered—-and it can be shown that the 
authority’s investment in housing does not constitute a net 
claim on resources (since the forest workers would have been 
housed elsewhere)—then such costs must not be charged 
to the authority's account. 

Thus, so important is the inflation of costs in forestry by 
compound interest, that all possible attempts must be made 
to secure the maximum product per unit of input of all 
factors of production, at all stages of the forest cycle. Forest 
planners and managers should constantly examine the pro- 
portions of the different factors of production employed and 
ask whether costs could be cut (and output maintained) or 
whether output could be increased, per unit of cost, by 
a reallocation of the proportion of factors employed. In 
economic parlance, the factors of production must be 
employed in such ratios that their marginal products are 
equal. 

The size of the forest unit will also have an important 
influence upon costs ; for example, on fencing costs and on 
the incidence of overhead or fixed costs. How far it is 
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possible to benefit from a large forest through economies of 
scale is a subject which requires empirical research. It is 
almost certainly true that economies are possible through 
the planning of a smooth, uninterrupted flow of operations 
and full utilisation of labour with no idle capacity, all of 
which might be impossible in a small forest unit. 


Just as costs must be minimised, production must be 
maximised. High volumes, produced in the minimum time, 
are what must be aimed for, always assuming that this policy 
is consistent with the market demands for timber. This is 
more the task of the technical expert than of the economist, 
and, indeed, much work is being done on this important 
aspect of forestry productivity. The price of timber is a very 
wide subject and can only be mentioned here as a major 
determinant of value productivity of forest land. Many of 
the determinants already mentioned above are outside the 
control of the forester, but often he could enhance the 
chances of increasing prices for example by devising more 
efficient extraction methods and by pursuing standardisation 
policies. But little can be done about such influences as the 
high transport costs in the United Kingdom compared with 
those of Sweden and some other countries, where floating is 
combined with a volume density near to the sawmills, and 
where the relatively cheap sea transport gives overseas 
shippers an advantage at our ports—which are never far away 
from the main centre of demand. Where high transport costs 
are inescapable, however, much thought should be given to 
the relative merits of long hauls of timber to timber-using 
industries and the alternative of locating those industries near 
to the timber-producing areas. 


To sum up, therefore, economics focuses attention upon 
the key variables involved in the productivity of forest land, 
namely physical productivity, the length of the production 
period, the rate of interest and, consequently, upon total 
revenues. On the other side of the equation the key variables 
are capital requirements and the time required by the pro- 
duction period, the rate of interest and, therefore, total 
production costs. Questions such as opportunity costs and 
substitution of factors of production at the margin are seen 
to be of vital importance. 


Ust or ECONOMICS IN FORMULATING Forest POLICIES 


From general economic influences over the level of land 
productivity under forestry, it is necessary to turn, very 
briefly, to some actual examples of policy problems en- 
countered. Most countries face the problems of what 
kinds of timber to produce, what size of forestry estate to 
aim for, and where to locate the forests. For other countries, 
forests are already present as natural resources and, although 
the above questions may be relevant, the main problem here 
may be how much timber to extract, i.e., what is the 
optimum level or intensity of cutting ? 

The chief difficulty in answering the first few of these 
problems is that it involves economic forecasting. On the 
one hand, the economist will argue that the kind of timber 
a country should produce depends on market demands but, 
on the other hand, in view of the long waiting period between 
investment and output, market demands may have changed, 
and the elasticity of supply in forestry is low. The size of 
a forest estate and its location will depend on such things as 
the comparative advantage enjoyed by one region over 
another, and on the opportunity costs involved in deciding 
on land for forestry rather than for agriculture or other 
economic activity. Again, however, comparative advantages 
change and require readjustments of resource allocation and 
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these are likely to be difficult to make where forestry is 
concerned. With growing reliance on artificial, as opposed 
to natural mature forests, it is likely that important shifts 
will take place in the comparative advantages which regions 
enjoy in timber production. Much of the very valuable 
virgin forest, long regarded as among the “free gifts of 
nature” is being worked out or becoming more remote and 
inaccessible. Forestry, like agriculture, has its intensive as 
well as its extensive margin-——the intensive work being applied 
to the older second growth, or the artificially managed forests 
near to the centres of population and demand. With improve- 
ments in technique and of knowledge about the requirements 
of specialised industries like pulp, changes can be expected 
and here the shift of the United States pulp production 
away from the west to the south and east can be quoted. 
The planned production of the raw material, of quick 
growing conifers, provides a very distinct comparative 
advantage over other areas. In the postwar years, it has 
become clear that West African timbers have a distinct 
comparative advantage in the hardwood trade. At present, 
by the sylvicultural practices of the tropical shelterwood 
system, it is hoped, by the administration there, that this 
comparative advantage will be maintained or even increased 
mainly through the encouragement given to economic species 
and their concentration on existing areas of forest. 

There are so many factors which determine the optimum 
size of a forest estate within an economy that it can probably 
never be calculated accurately—and, as already noted, the 
figure calculated is bound to change. Mention has been 
made of the principle of division of labour and specialisation. 
Resources invested in forestry by an economy must not be 
able to add more to the national income if they were 
transferred to other uses. A judgment on this, as stated, 
involves many difficulties. It involves looking ahead to 
future prices—-to the terms of trade between timber and 
substitutes—both in terms of home and imported supplies. 
Furthermore, it involves considering whether land should be 
used for agriculture rather than for forestry or, indeed, 
whether the land should be used at all. It is a question of 
relative net products, and the optimum size of forest estate 
will be where resources are used in such a way as to provide 
equi-marginal products of all factors of production in all uses. 
This is an economic optimum to be remembered even if it 
cannot be accurately delineated. 

When forests exist and the question is how much to 
extract, then economic theory indicates that it will pay to 
extract timber up to the point where the marginal cost of 
extracting the timber equals the marginal revenue produced.(*) 
From a practical point of view there is more likelihood 
that this can be more accurately calculated than the exact 
size of forest estate which constitutes an economic optimum. 

Some reference must be made to experiences in the 
actual planning of land use. Many factors often combine 
to limit the full realisation of land product potentialities. 
In a recent paper entitled European and Near East Experience 
of Planned Land Use presented to the Seventh British Com- 
monwealth Forestry Conference, 1957, the author drew 
attention to some of these limitations which had been noted 
by the Near East Forestry Commission of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation. The major limitations found to 
operate were : 

1. inadequacy of existing laws, (a) for the settlement of 
disputed land ownership, and (+) for supervision of 
private forests ; 

2. lack of clear policy on segregation of forests from 
agricultural land ; 
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3. inadequate knowledge of the extent of rights of 
user enjoyed by villages, tribes or individuals over forest 
produce and grazing ; 

4. insufficient and inadequate staffing of forest 
administrations ; 

5. inadequacy of research institutions ; 

6. inadequate machinery for forest propaganda. 

It is clear that the economic potentialities of land are not 
always fully investigated, even in reaching decisions about 
land use. In defence of this, it is sometimes said that the 
essential data for making these economic enquiries are often 
lacking—but can it be said that vigorous attempts are made 
in such cases to fill in the statistical gaps as quickly as 
possible ? Are officials who deal with land-use policy always 
aware of the key economic variables involved ? The 
evidence is that they are not. This was clearly brought 
out in a study by Dr. K. R. Walker(*) using the 
economist’s approach to question existing methods of 
providing land for the Forestry Commission in the 
United Kingdom. Dr. Walker came to the conclusion 
after discussing the problem of land allocation with 
many officials, that the method could only be described 
as “intuitive,” and apparently the only principles which 
emerged were those of “ least sacrifice’ and “ maximum 
benefit to agriculture. In other words, it appeared to be 
in the national interest to transfer land from agriculture to 
forestry provided that the existing pattern of agriculture was 
not disturbed and that the forestry scheme could provide 
certain advantages for agriculture. (The only specific 
criteria appeared to be “ewes” per acre—a_ variable 
standard—and land poor enough was allowed to go for 
forestry.) It could be argued that government policy works 
against the economic use of land and, in the United Kingdom, 
financial subsidies for marginal farm land prevent it being 
readily transferred to other uses. The economic potentialities 
of forestry have been given little weight although the Treasury 
expects the Forestry Commission to operate as a profitable 
enterprise, unless it has been given special authority to act 
as a social stabiliser. 

The planning methods of allowing the Forestry Com- 
mission to have the “ left-overs ” from agriculture have not 
been a success, and it was perhaps not surprising that in 1959 
there was a change in policy—and no longer is a fixed area 
of forest to be acquired by the end of the century. 
Dr. Walker raised the question: how different could the 
supply of land for the Forestry Commission have been if it 
were to be judged solely on economic criteria ? To answer 
the main question he made calculations about the relative 
productivity of land under forestry and agriculture, based on 
the costs and returns of 1953, assumptions having been made 
concerning trends in productivity of labour, wage costs, 
extraction costs in forestry, the rate of interest, and the terms 
of trade between forestry and agriculture. The brief con- 
clusion was that at all moderate rates of interest (4 to 5 per 
cent.) forestry was likely to be considerably more productive 
than agriculture in most of the hill areas studied. 

Four administrative changes appeared to Dr. Walker to 
be necessary to increase supply of land to the Forestry 
Commission so that it could fulfil its programme on an 
economic basis : 

1. The Forestry Commission should be allowed to pay 
a higher price per acre in order to obtain better land or 
larger blocks for scale economies ; 

2. The present indiscriminate method of allocating 

grants to hill farms must be replaced by one which hmits 
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the grants to those farms where the rise in the net output 
is not impossible to achieve ; 

3. The Forestry Commission should be encouraged to 
raise its wages in order to maintain and attract labour 
supply ; 

4. Government should adopt a less rigid attitude 
towards the entire question of type of land which is 
considered suitable for the Forestry Commission. 

In the last resort, however, the decision is a political one 
and the economic considerations may consciously be weighted 
less than conservation or social influences. All the economist 
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can hope to do is to point out the possible economic con- 
sequences of a given policy on a basis of what appear to be 
the determining assumptions. 


REFERENCES 

1. A discussion paper prepared for the course on Land Use for Forestry 
and Agriculture held at the Department of Forestry, University of Oxford, 1959 

2. For a thorough analytical discussion of this moving equilibrium of 
a forest enterprise see K. E. Boulding, Economic Analysis, Hamish Hamilton, 
London 

3. * The Forestry Commission and the Use of Hill Land : the Government 
Pianning Approach Considered,"’ Scottish Journal of Political Economy, Vol. Vil, 
No. 1, February 1960. 


This article first appeared in ** Unasylva,” a publication prepared by the Forestry 
and Farest Products Division of the Food and Agriculture Organisation. 


Forestry Diploma Examination 


Daniel Watney Prizes 


The Forestry Diploma Examination is open to corporate 
members of the Institution who are at least 28 years of age 
on 3lst May in the examination year and who have had 
“at least five years’ practical experience in forestry satis- 
factory to the Council.” A pamphlet setting out the Rules 
and Syllabus of the Diploma Examination is available from 
the Secretary on application to the Institution, price Is. 

The Rules require that an examination should be held in 
every third year if any candidate presents himself for 
examination. In the intervening two years, no examination 
is held unless at least three candidates present themselves. 

The year 1962 is a “triennial year’? ; members who 
consider that they will be eligible to be candidates for the 


Diploma in 1962, and who wish to sit for the examination 
(which would be held in June, 1962) should obtain the 
appropriate application form from the Secretary. They 
should complete and return the form to the Institution 
during the month of October, 1961; the closing date is 
3lst October, 1961. The examination fee of 10 guineas 
need not accompany the application ; that would be called 
for at a later stage after the candidate had been approved as 
eligible to sit the examination. 

Daniel Watney Prizes may be awarded on the recom- 
mendation of the examiners to candidates who obtain not 
less than 70 per cent. of the total marks in the Forestry 
Diploma Examination. 


Membership of Agricultural Division 


The Constitution and Regulations of the Agricultural 
Division were approved by the Council in 1950. The objects 
of the Division are to provide within the Institution and as 
an integral part of the Branch framework, first a focus of 
discussion and action about agricultural matters to which 
chartered surveyors, qualified to practise in the rural side of 
the profession, are able to render service, and secondly a 
medium for expert co-operation with other established 
organisations in, or serving, the agricultural industry, as 
well as with appropriate departments and offices of the 


public services, and with the nationalised industries. 

Membership of the Division is open to all Fellows and 
Professional Associates who prove to the satisfaction of 
the Council that they are “ professionally interested to a 
substantial degree in agriculture.” 

The present strength of the Division is approximately 
1,100, but it is believed that many other corporate members 
of the Institution who are eligible to join have not yet applied 
to do so. Applications are invited from such members for 
consideration in consultation with their Branches. 


{nnouncements and Publications 


“SCALE OF ENTERPRISE IN FARMING ” 


The economic relationship between farm size, scale of 
enterprise and efficiency of agricultural production is the 
subject of a comprehensive report by the National Resources 
Technical Committee (H.M.S.O., 6s. net). The report 
discusses the general problem of how the nation’s agricultural 
production is organised, and particular attention is given to 
the small farm problem. 


LAND DRAINAGE ACT, 1930 


The Witham 4th Internal Drainage Board have sealed 
1 code of land drainage bye-laws under section 47 of the 
Land Drainage Act, 1930, Copies of the bye-laws may be 
obtained from the Clerk of the Board, 28, Wide Bargate, 
Boston. The drainage district is situated in the county of 
Lincolnshire. 
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The Nordelph Internal Drainage Board have sealed 
a code of land drainage bye-laws under section 47 of the 
Land Drainage Act, 1930, Copies of the bye-laws may be 
obtained from the Clerk of the Board, 13, South Brink, 
Wisbech. The drainage district is situated in the county of 
Cambridgeshire. 


SCOTTISH AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY .COUNCIL 


At the end of its present period of office the Scottish 
Agricultural Advisory Council has been reappointed, with 
some changes, by the Secretary of State for Scotland for 
a further period of three years. 

The Council’s function is to advise the Department of 
Agriculture and Fisheries for Scotland on matters of policy 
and administration. Mr. M. Campbell, c.p., Secretary of 
the Department, will act as Chairman. The other members 
include Mr. A. Gordon Chalmers (Fellow), F.L.A.S. 
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Some Reflections on Property Development 


By E. C. UREN, F.c.a 
DepuTY MANAGING Director, JOHN LAING AND Son, Ltp.. Direcror. LAING DEVELOPMENT COMPANY. LTD. 
The following paper was presented at a general practice mec + held on 23rd January, 1961. 


When your Secretary asked me to address you I was in 
some doubt whether or not to accept his invitation because 
by profession I am a chartered accountant and while 
I certainly have a direct interest in a large property develop- 
ment organisation, | cannot myself claim to be a property 
developer, nor have I had at any stage the benefit of training 
as a surveyor. In these circumstances, I think it is unlikely 
that you will leave here this evening having learned anything 
that you do not know already and indeed | feel somewhat 
diffident at the prospect of addressing an expert audience on 
a subject upon which you are clearly better qualified to speak 
thanlam. It may be, however, that there is something to be 
gained by looking at property development from a less usual 
point of view—not that of the expert but of one who more 
often than not is on the outside looking in and, therefore, 
has both the benefits and drawbacks of a different perspective. 


It is, | believe, generally agreed that property development 
in this country is passing through a period of transition 
between the making good of the ravages of the war years, and 
the planning and carrying out of the development appropriate 
to the needs of the latter part of the twentieth century. 


Looking backwards, we can see that the first period was 
marked by a sense of urgency to meet an accumulated demand 

a period when securing the tenant by no means represented 
the primary problem that had to be faced. Looking forward, 
however, the picture is much less clear; for while the 
problems of urban, and particularly central urban, develop- 
ment are relatively easy to state, their solution remains 
a subject for considerable discussion and debate. 

In the meantime, development of some kind goes forward 
while other and perhaps more necessary development is held 
back. This tempts me to adapt the old saying that “people 
get the governments they deserve * and to ask whether they 
get the property development they deserve. 


The sting here, of course, is in the tail—in the last word 
“deserve”. If we are honest with ourselves we shall 
probably admit to a reluctance to receive our “desserts” and 
feel a very real preference for being dealt with according to 
our “needs”. Does it help then to change the emphasis 


and to ask whether we get the development we need ? 

Put in this way it would seem, however, that the ambiguity 
contained in the word “ we” points the way to part of our 
present dilemma. In speaking of * we” are we thinking of 
the freeholder, leaseholder, surveyor, valuer, architect. 
builder or tenant, all of whom may be said to have an 
economic interest, or are we thinking of the citizen as shopper, 
pedestrian or motorist? It is not surprising that property 
development provides a ready subject for argument when 
it is possible for each party to be right from his own limited 
point of view and particularly so when it is recognised that 
we often have two or more conflicting interests within 
ourselves. 

The existence and importance of these subjective differences 
has been apparent in much that has been said and written 
recently concerning the planning and execution of future 
development ; and in face of the very real practical difficulties 
attending such development it is undoubtedly worth our 
while to reduce to a minimum the risk of talking at cross- 
purposes and to apply as effectively as we can the lessons we 
have learned from our past experience. 

I must admit that my own movement many years ago from 
the life of professional accounting practice to the field of 
industry and commerce taught me many lessons not the least 
of which was that the £ s. and d. signs are but symbols— 
albeit important symbols—and convey but one aspect of 
truth. Accustomed to thinking of buildings only as some- 
thing to live and work in, or something merely to be described 
and accounted for as a “ fixed asset’, I found with some 
surprise the amount of planning and management of the 
skills of a considerable number of trades and sub-trades which 
goes into the construction of something of real and lasting 
value. 

While obvious to many, it was certainly new to me to find 
that the management necessary to build efficiently calls for 
leadership qualities of a high order ; and that in each of the 
many trades and branches of the industry which contribute 
towards a successful result, much education, training and 
technical ability is called for. 

As time went on I learned also that in an expanding 
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business which was at the same time rapidly developing its 
methods and techniques, it was possible by combining 
technical planning with both cost and quality control to 
achieve material savings both in time and in cost without 
detriment to the quality of the work carried out. 

The construction industry is truly one which calls for 
leadership from its management and the skilled contributions 
made by its many specialised members. This leadership I find 
expresses itself in a capacity to visualise the complex task 
and to co-ordinate activities in many fields backed by the 
drive necessary to achieve programmes—achievements which 
mean money to the client as well as to the contractor. The 
skilled contributions from specialised members of the 
industry are no less essential and here I have found that for 
achieving the effectiveness desired, something more is called 
for than technical ability—-namely the capacity for showing an 
understanding of the needs and requirements of the many 
other specialists with whom one is called upon to co-operate 
in the same general field. 

It is, perhaps, not generally recognised that the multiplicity 
of activities which the contractor is called upon to co-ordinate 
gives him considerable experience in the practice of reconciling 
apparently conflicting interests, for example, in planning and 
programming, in the management of labour and of sub- 
trades, in ensuring progress while maintaining quality. The 
contractor, although a co-ordinator on a large scale and in 
a position materially to affect the cost of any project, is, 
however, normally limited in the savings which he can achieve 
because he is all too rarely regarded as a member of the 
development team. He is usually regarded as an executive 
and not an adviser and as such is not in a position to use his 
considerable knowledge and experience in the preliminary 
stages and thereby influence decisions relating to such 
important matters as the design or specification of the 
building he is called upon to erect. 

I have deliberately referred to the need for managerial 
leadership and for the co-ordination of specialised skills in 
construction as well as to the common reluctance to take 
advantage of the advice which the contractor can offer 
because I believe these problems repeat themselves on an 
even larger scale when we turn to consider property develop- 
ment and the property developer himself concerning whom 
perhaps a word or two is appropriate at this stage. 

While most people have no undue difficulty in describing 
in broad terms the contractor and his task, and while press 
publicity has recently made the general public aware of some 
of the leading personalities in the property development field, 
many people would experience some difficulty in explaining 
what the property developer himself contributes to any 
particular project. 

In the sense in which I am using the term this evening, the 
property developer may be described as one who, on a given 
site, causes the erection of a building which is functionally 
efficient, pleasing in appearance and which produces a net 
income appropriate to both the capital cost and the risks 
involved—while the successful property developer, of course, 
is one who consistently causes the erection of buildings which 
fulfil these conditions. 

You will have noted that in describing the property 
developer, I have referred to him as “* causing” the erection 
of buildings. This is because in his capacity as developer he 
does not design or construct the buildings himself, he does 
not value the land nor does he arrange lettings when the 
building is completed. 

In much the same way as in construction, property develop- 
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ment is truly a team job. The team, in addition to the 
developer himself and his financing, deploys at least five 
skills—the architect and planner, the engineer, the quantity 
surveyor, the valuer and last—but I would say by no means 
least—the building contractor. All these are specialists— 
and in some cases specialists in co-ordinating and controlling 
other specialists—and this makes it inevitable that they are 
mainly concerned with the particular aspect of the develop- 
ment to which their skills relate. 

When he is a member of a properly-balanced development 
team, the architect will not be primarily concerned with the 
economics of the scheme because he is basically responsible 
for the design of a pleasing and functionally efficient building. 
In a similar manner, the valuation surveyor’s primary concern 
is to ensure that the building contains the maximum amount 
of income-earning potential and, in his capacity as valuation 
surveyor he will not allow himself to be primarily influenced 
by aesthetic considerations. 

If the architect is allowed to approach the problem in his 
own way and to produce his solution unhindered and the 
valuer and the quantity surveyor are then asked to report and 
advise on the economic implications of the design, it will 
often prove that any conflicts arising from differences of 
approach will be reconcilable and that there will be no 
difficult problem to te resolved. When such problems do 
arise, however, the developer’s essential role in reconciling 
apparently conflicting interests becomes apparent and we 
find that the same qualities as are needed in the successful 
contractor—the possession of vision, the ability to co-ordinate 
and the power to drive to a successful conclusion—are 
needed by the successful property developer. 

The property developer can no more escape the obligation 
to be the co-ordinator of a team of specialists than the 
contractor. This is as it should be, for it is clearly his natural 
position in the development team by reason of the fact that 
the building will be his on completion and he has, therefore, 
a direct interest in all the aspects of its planning, erection 
and letting. For perhaps this reason alone there are many 
developers who are only too anxious to assume this responsi- 
bility but it cannot be said that experience has shown that 
there are many who can consistently discharge these 
responsibilities successfully over a period of time. 

Most, if not all, major activities which demand the co- 
ordination of a variety of functions spread over a consider- 
able period make a further demand on the entrepreneur— 
the assumption of risk—and again this is a responsibility 
which neither contractor nor developer can escape and it is 
probable that it is as a taker of risks, as well as a man having 
the vision to see what is practicable, that the property 
developer is more easily recognisable. 

We may, perhaps, ask ourselves whether developers any 
more than contractors are really born and not made—what 
is it that marks off the really successful in these fields from 
so many of us who have worked long and hard for such a 
limited measure of achievement as may have been ours? If 
we feel that it is true that the distinguishing characteristics of 
either the contractor or the developer as leaders of their 
teams are the possession of vision, co-ordinating ability, 
drive and the capacity both to assess and take risks, then we 
surely have a substantial part of the answer. 

These are all qualities which, if possessed, can be developed 
by practice and experience but are certainly not qualities 
which can be taught by the use of textbooks, correspondence 
courses or, for that matter, by lectures. 

The developer, like the contractor, cannot continue to 
fulfil his function successfully unless he has mastered the art 
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of assessing the risk and adding to it the courage to rest 
secure in his own judgement. To fail here is to put oneself 
out of business. While calculation can take one so far, 
most would admit that the ultimate assessment will contain 
an element which cannot be explained in rational terms. 
Perhaps it is this which, when remarking on some errors of 
judgment in others, we refer to as “* wishful thinking ” and 
when explaining our own successes we like to speak of as 
our flair 

It is considerations such as these which bring home to us 
forcibly the difficulties and dangers of generalising, par- 
ticularly where the abilities of individuals and matters of 
human conduct are concerned. At the same time the 
necessity of generalising is clearly inescapable if we are to 
consider not merely the past, present and future of an industry 
such as building and civil engineering but also the even wider 
field of the renewal and expansion of the large part of our 
national assets resulting from the various forms of property 
development. 

I spoke earlier of looking backward to the period of making 
good the ravages of the war years—to the days of the early 
1950’s when building restrictions began to be eased and with 
the ending of lessor schemes the boom in building and 
property development commenced. How far is the property 
developer I have described representative of the man we have 
known during the past ten years? I think that we now have 
sufficient perspective to see that under certain conditions and 
for a limited period there are those who will make a financial 
success of property development because they have business 
ability and know a “ deal” when they see one. 

These conditions have clearly existed in the country during 
the last decade as the result of a war which not only created 


sites for development but also gave rise to great scarcity of 


all types of accommodation. We do not need to have long 
memories to recall the time when sites were there for everyone 
to see, tenants were there for the asking and there was no 
real need for specialist knowledge or for much skill. 

This situation naturally attracted a number of opportunists 
who came to take advantage of these conditions as quickly as 
they could. By purely financial standards many of them 
were very successful but their influence on post-war recon- 
struction, particularly in London, is apparent in the number 
of uninteresting and unnecessarily shoddy buildings which 
exist to-day. It is true that they employed architects, but we 
need to recall also that in the early and middle 50’s the 
considerable increase in the number of new buildings erected 
placed a very great strain on the architectural profession. 

I expect that there is little need for me to refresh your 
memories for there must be many who, in looking back over 
five years, will be thinking how easy it was then to let a large 
office building in London. Even more naturally in retrospect 
they may be inclined to think “ those were the days ”—but 
were they? We all enjoy these periods of great activity 
while they last, but in looking back I am certainly not alone 
in feeling that the war gave us an opportunity in London 
which we did not accept. While it is true there are several 
areas which are in the process of being developed compre- 
hensively, it is also true that a considerable number of 
opportunities were lost because of the pressure created by 
everyone’s desire to get on and to have something to show 
for one’s efforts. The local planning authorities did their 
best to cope with the situation but the legislation behind 
them was and still remains too negative to be of much assist- 
ance, while local government generally is not geared to 
handle the financial problems involved in large-scale 
redevelopments necessarily phased over a period of years. 
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I spoke earlier, however, of the present being a period of 
transition. During the past 12 months, the pattern we 
have been describing has been changing. There are relatively 
few devastated sites left and plans for the redevelopment of 
those that remain are well advanced. The very considerable 
demand for accommodation in London and in many of the 
provincial towns has largely been satisfied and potential 
tenants to-day have a much wider choice of accommedation 
than they had a few years ago. 

The ravages of the war have largely been made good and 
we are now coming to the time when we shall be carrying out 
the work that should have been in progress in the 1940's had 
not the war intervened. 

There is no doubt that the next 10 or 20 years presents 
the property development world with a very great challenge. 
As one travels around London and most of the provincial 
cities, one cannot help but be impressed by the number of 
buildings which are obsolete by even the most generous of 
modern standards ; by the ever-increasing congestion which 
is being caused by motor traffic operating in conditions which 
were designed for another age and by the quite unnecessary 
discomfort in which people work and live. For the last 
20 years—and in some cases more—little or nothing has teen 
done to the centres of the majority of our towns. 

Since the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, came 
into effect, planning authorities have been considering their 
replanning problems and town maps have been produced 
which are, on the whole, imaginative and are certainly 
comprehensive. Unfortunately in the early days there have 
been cases when no one was able to visualise how some of 
these proposals would be put into effect and as a result some 
piecemeal development has gone forward which makes the 
comprehensive solution much more difficult to achieve. 

Under the existing Town Planning Acts, this problem of 
piecemeal development is one which presents local authorities 
with very great difficulties. The Civic Trust organised a 
Conference in London during August, 1960, to discuss this 
particular problem. The Conference was attended by many 
leading figures in the architectural and development field and 
it is to be hoped that their conclusions will be received 
favourably by those in authority, because there is a widely 
acknowledged need for facilities which will enable local 
authorities to take more positive action and to be able to 
unify the ownership of land upon which a comprehensive 
scheme can be carried out. 

As we look around us we can see that in spite of these 
difficulties certain town councils have been able to commence 
schemes of comprehensive development and I suggest that 
we should have nothing but praise for the efforts they are 
making and for the results that are being achieved. It is 
probable, however, that they would be among the first to 
agree that these developments (with one or two notable 
exceptions) could not have been achieved without the 
participation and co-operation of the private developer. 

Few are more aware of the dimensions of the need for 
future development than the local authorities themselves, and 
here I feel a word of appreciation would not be out of place 
because in carrying out their role of both facilitating develop- 
ment and at the same time protecting the public interest, 
local authorities are all too frequently referred to in terms far 
from flattering. I find it a healthy corrective in times of 
frustration to recall an instance where the firmness of a local 
authority—which at the time appeared to be both negative 
and obstructive—nevertheless led to a development both 
commercially sound and completely appropriate to historic 
surroundings. 
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But what of the years that lie ahead? We can un- 
doubtedly look to local authorities for a certain amount of 
greater activity either within the limits of existing or perhaps 
with the aid of new legislation. Maybe ideas which have 
been put forward for new methods of land assembly and joint 
participation in development will be tried out in practice on 
an increasing scale. Most of us, however, who are in any 
way concerned with development are only too aware that the 
problems which face us are not only those of methods or 
techniques, of organisation, or for that matter of legislation, 
but also of skilled manpower and particularly of personal 
leadership. 

We have seen how craft and other skills have been able to 
be used to the best advantage through the emergence of 
general contractors on a national scale, we have seen more 
recently the emergence of developers as a class largely through 
their recognition of effective demand and their ability to 
combine site, design, construction and finance for its satis- 
faction. May we then expect to see the emergence of still 
more complex forms of combination as the means whereby 
current conflicts of interest are resolved? Combination in 
which the developer himself forms only one part of an even 
larger team? 

These are formidable questions but the further questions 
which flow from them are surely even more challenging. 
What kind of further combination can we envisage? Who 
can stand outside the interplay of business and private life 
and take it upon himself effectively to act as a co-ordinator 
at this level? To what kind of authority or sanction would 
he be answerable? At this point, if not before, the almost 
totalitarian implications of such concepts become apparent 
and it seems clear that we have reached a stage at which the 
tendency towards greater combination which we have 
observed so far is unlikely to be able to carry us much 
further. 

If, as it would seem, the conflicts which require to be 
reconciled preclude combination on a still larger scale, we 
may then ask whether the next decade is after all to be 
regarded in terms of the opportunism we have known in the 
past. Is the increasing awareness of the nature and scope 
of the problem to be frustrated by our inability to bring 
available knowledge and skill to bear where and when they 
are needed and by the admitted difficulty in finding solutions 
to our problems in which apparently conflicting interests can 
all find expression ? 

Probably each of us have our own answers to these 
questions and I trust that I may not be felt to be a victim of 
wishful thinking when I say that I consider that, partly as 
a result of our experience over the past ten years and partly 
as a result of this increased awareness, we may expect to be 
able to recognise at least two trends in the development of the 
future. 

In default of a more appropriate phrase, the first may be 
conveniently described as the emergence of the “* responsible 
developer”. Who is he? How can we recognise him and 
identify him from among the many developers we meet? 

Negatively I suggest that heis not the short-term opportunis 
—~he understands that property development is a long-term 
occupation and that he is in the business to stay. 

Financially, of course, he is—without apology—a realist 
in that he firmly relates return to risk. 

Where apparent conflicts of interest are encountered, he 
regards them not as occasions for seeking victory over an 
enemy, but as challenges and opportunities to be put to 
constructive use ; as problems capable of being solved in 
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ways in which the essential interests of all parties are respected 
and reconciled. 

This capacity for reconciliation expresses itself in his 
developments which are found to be appropriate to the 
location, functionally efficient and creative in design. He 
is a man of vision capable of seeing what is possible when 
others remain blind. He is a man of enterprise prepared to 
act on that vision. He is a co-ordinator capable not only 
of leading a team but also of selecting them so that those who 
possess that rare capacity—creative imagination—are 
recognised, encouraged and inspired to give of their best. 

Finally he is aware that he has not a single but a complex 
duty to fulfil—that by reason of the public and long-term 
nature of his products we intend when we describe him as 
being * responsible ”’ that he knows that he is answerable to 
other considerations besides those of his ego or his balance 
sheet. 

! am, of course, quite aware that by now you are feeling 
with some justification that I have been describing someone 
who does not exist and is unlikely to exist. However, 
before you write off such description as valueless, | would 
remind you that another abstraction, “* Economic Man,” 
has served a useful purpose in its day and inasmuch as 
* Economic Man ”’ was supposed always to act from rational 
economic motives it is little wonder that we have never seen 
him—it is doubtful, moreover, if we would like him if we 
ever met him! I would ask you to thmk, therefore, of the 
“ responsible developer” not so much as some unrealistic 
ideal but as embodying to some recognisable extent the 
qualities and attributes we have described. May we now 
leave him for a moment and return to him later? 

* * * 

If the first trend can be described as the clearer recognition 
of a particular kind of developer, the second trend resulting 
from this increased awareness is, I suggest, likely to be the 
emergence and recognition of ** responsive ** members of the 
development team. It is commonplace that many skills 
and branches of learning have to be brought together in 
carrying out a complicated and successful development—it 
is not so commonplace, however, to question whether over 
a period of time there is any change in the way these skills 
are used by those who possess them. 

We are forced by the nature of our civilisation and society 
to specialise, but all too often we seem to think that we have 
adequately disposed of a man and of his contribution when 
we have described him by the label of his specialisation— 
particularly so when it happens to be a professional one! 
Yet all this label tells us is something about the main substance 
of his learning—it tells us little if anything about the way in 
which he uses the knowledge he has acquired. 

In my own profession, there has been a healthy trend in 
recent years towards management accounting for the manage- 
ment needs of a business, as distinct from accounting to 
comply with the requirements of the Companies Act, the 
Income Tax Inspector or for the purposes of security. One 
effect of this trend is not so much that increasing numbers of 
chartered accountants are being turned into managers but 
that they are becoming accustomed to looking at problems 
from a management point of view and then bringing their 
own specialised techniques and skills to bear on such prob- 
lems. It is not that they are in any way less specialised in 
education, training or qualification than their fellow members, 
but rather that they are particularly “* responsive ’’ to the 
practical problems of management. 

The importance of an understanding of this trend towards 
accounting for management becomes apparent whenever we 
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may be in danger of applying the label ‘“ chartered 
accountant” to an individual and then without further 
reflection thinking of him conveniently but often quite 
inaccurately as a man of the type and outlook of some 
particular accountants we may have known in the past. 


I do not think that this trend towards the increased relating 
of particular skills and abilities towards wider objectives 
than the fulfilment of one’s own limited specialised ends is 
in any way confined to the accountancy profession. You 
must be clear, by now, that I take encouragement from the 
increased interest in and more widespread knowledge of 
property development problems which is manifesting itself 
to-day. It shows itself, I feel, not only among developers 
and members of development teams such as architects, 
surveyors and contractors, but also among property owners, 
local authorities and the community generally. If such 
a trend does exist, it will be recognisable when we observe 
anyone connected with development and find not only an 
interest along the lines of his own specialisation, but also a 
** responsiveness ** — a sympathetic awareness — of the 
problems of other specialists and of the wider issues also. This 
cannot be other than of constructive value both to him 
in his own work and to those with whom he has to associate. 

If I have given considerable emphasis to the personal 
qualities of responsible leadership and responsive partici- 
pation in all quarters and at all levels, it is not because 
I consider the search for new methods and procedures and 
the encouragement of appropriate legislation to be un- 
important. It is rather that under existing or even new 
legislation the relevance of these human qualities is all- 
important, while in dealing with immediate problems it is 
inescapable. I certainly do not wish to suggest that there 
will ever be a lack of ** bandwagons ” or of people ready to 
jump on them. I do, however, suggest that we may expect 
in future development to see a greater part than hitherto 
played both by developers who show their consciousness of 
a wider answerability and by others who show themselves 
to be responsive to matters outside the narrower range of 
their direct personal interest. 


If this is so, we shall find that some developers, some 
architects, some surveyors, some contractors as well as some 
advisers and memters of the staffs of property owners and 
local authorities will show these qualities. Their own 
knowledge that they are responsive to the viewpoints and 
problems of others will make them look for similar qualities 
in others and when successful they will find that they are in 
fact talking a common language, although the dialect and 
the jargon may differ. It is certainly not given to everyone 
to be able to keep in mind broader objectives while dealing 
with matters with which he has a limited personal interest 
but how valuable this quality is and particularly in the wide 
and complex field of comprehensive property development. 

Several major property developers have already begun to 
play their part in the redevelopment of Britain and without 
them comprehensive schemes, which are in the minds and 
on the drawing boards of planning authorities all over the 
country, will not be able to go ahead. It is understand- 
able how the property development we have seen since the 
war has often resulted in all developers being classed together 
and regarded as people with a large financial axe to grind and 
it 1s not surprising, therefore, that planning authorities and 
others concerned with the redevelopment of our city centres 
have tended to regard developers as inevitably being “ on the 
other side.” 

This is an attitude, however, which is beginning to change as 
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authorities not only realise the size and complexity of the 
task with which they are faced but also as they are able to 
learn by experience that it can be as misleading for local 
authorities to generalise about developers as it is for developers 
to generalise about local authorities. It is for this reason, 
therefore, that I would say to planning authorities—if you 
have a town centre problem, the best course is to consider 
and select your property developer before you commit 
yourself to the solution of your other problems. Take your 
time over this selection, look at what he has done in the 
past and go out of your way to discover what sort of man 
he is. Choose a man who will sit down and study your 
problems with you because he can almost certainly give you 
considerable help in arriving at appropriate solutions. It is 
doubtful whether he will be an expert on town planning nor 
1s it to be expected that he will be as conversant as you are 
with your local problems but, if you have selected your man 
wisely, he will be able to enter into your problems with you 
and give you invaluable help in seeing how the results you 
are seeking can be most efficiently, economically and speedily 
achieved. 

I have been speaking this evening about property develop- 
ment, partly from the point of view of the developers them- 
selves, and partly from the point of view of the many skilled 
specialists engaged directly or indirectly in this field. I do 
not need to remind you that there has been an increasing 
tendency in recent years for property developers to employ 
chartered surveyors on their staff. I hope that this is a 
tendency which will continue until the day is reached when 
development work in this country is properly regarded as the 
province of appropriately-qualified people. In our own 
company we are working to this policy and have started 
a trainee scheme to enable young men to learn the art of 
property development at the same time as they are studying 
for the examinations of the Institution. 


It is, perhaps, one matter to speak generally about the 
need for and the advantages which come from a mutually 
responsive attitude on the part of the various professional 
and other specialists engaged in property development. It is, 
however, another matter to refer to one profession in par- 
ticular and what therefore, dare I say concerning the part 
which chartered surveyors themselves may be expecied to 
play in the development of the future? 


Here I take some encouragement from the objects of your 
Institution, for I find that its purpose is not only to promote 
the general interests of the profession but also to maintain 
and extend its usefulness for the public advantage. It would 
appear that the trend of events against too great an employ- 
ment of what may be described as professional “* blinkers * 
finds support and reinforcement so far as chartered surveyors 
are concerned from the Royal Charter itself! 

There is no doubt that in the same way as he has done in 
the past, the chartered surveyor will be called upon to play 
a major part in the programme of further development. It 
might not be out of place, however, to pause and to ask 
whether with the passing of the years one’s own approach 
has not become limited to one’s personal interests or whether 
one is also truly alive and responsive to the needs and interests 
of others engaged in this field and to “ the public advantage ”” 
in general. 

It has been said that a man is known by the conflicts as 
much as by the company he keeps and the professional man is 
certainly no exception to the rule. The chartered surveyor 
clearly has a primary responsibility to his client and when 
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he has been requested to dispose of a site which is suitable 
for, let us say, shops, I suspect that his first reaction is to do 
just that. What, however, is his position as a professional 
man and a responsive member of the property development 
world if he realises that the site cannot be developed except 
to the detriment of the long-term solution of a much larger 
problem ? 

I assume that the chartered surveyor, therefore, when he 
has a site to dispose of, will look behind it and at the side 
of it to see what is really there. The chances are, of course, 
that further buildings will be found which are in need of 
redevelopment and these possibilities will presumably form 
part of the report to the client. I need hardly add that these 
are days in which no development should be undertaken 
unless all concerned are convinced that it is as comprehensive 
as possible, nor should one offer a site without serious 
consideration of the efficiency and ability of the developer 
concerned. 

Property development is an activity with a great history 
and we would hope an even greater future. Unlike many 
other worthy activities, its mistakes cannot be hidden or 
buried—in fact they are bequeathed to and inherited by 
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future generations. How convenient it would be if there 
were simple answers to our questions or techniques and 
methods for dealing with all situations, but these we cannot 
expect. Instead we are thrown back again and again to the 
people involved, concerning whom no textbooks are written 
and no examination papers set. 

If the characteristic which distinguishes the adult from the 
child is the ability to take responsible decisions, it may be 
that it is this quality which will be found to distinguish the 
“men” from the “ boys” in the property development of 
the future as well as in other fields. Property development, 
with its difficulties to be overcome and conflicts to be 
reconciled, is clearly an activity for the realist. Idealism 
to-day is a word which, if not exactly unpopular, at least has 
gone out of fashion. We cannot deny, however, that 
property development is an activity in which not only the 
long-term private and public interest is served either for good 
or ill, but also one in which human relationships of value are 
made or broken. If this were not so, such a field of endeavour 
would lose much of its interest ; if it does not remain so, it 
may well cease to be a place in which one’s realism and one’s 
idealism can meet and find expression. 


The Redevelopment of a Private Urban Estate 


With Particular Reference to the Calthorpe Edgbaston Estate, Birmingham 
By H. E. GREENING, B.Sc.(Est. Man.), (Professional Associate) 


The following paper was read at the session of the Public Works and Municipal Services Congress held under the auspices 


of the Institution on 16th November, 1960. 


INTRODUCTION 


When I was first invited to prepare a paper for consideration 
at this Congress it was suggested that the subject should be 
some aspect of urban renewal. Indeed, that seems to be an 
extremely topical subject and one exercising the minds of 
a good many people to-day, and rightly so. While I shall 
certainly have some general comments to make on the 
problem as I see it I shall be dealing primarily with the 
redevelopment proposals for the Calthorpe Edgbaston 
Estate in Birmingham of which I am the Resident Agent. 
However, I hope you may see that my subject matter and the 
general topic of urban renewal have a good deal in common. 
I do not claim that we were saddled with all the problems 
that arise from urban renewal, still less that we have found all 
the answers. What has been done, however, is an indication 
of how private enterprise can deal with the difficulties of 
renewing decayed, or decaying, areas. 

The problem of urban renewal is receiving a great deal 
of attention at the moment, and much of that attention 
seems to assume that it is a new problem, but I wonder 
whether that is, in fact, true. It seems to be an inherent 
characteristic of man that wherever he goes, he leaves a mess 
behind him. After spending a day at the sea or in the 
country, he leaves litter. After spending a lifetime in cities 
he leaves slums. 

Surely the problem in essence of urban renewal has been 
with us since man first began to live in urban communities. 
Paul Kreisis says: ““Throughout history, two main trends 
permeate the evolution of towns : Decay and Renewal.” 
Nero was faced with the problem of urban renewal in Rome 
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in the first century of our era and if the measures he adopted 
might be regarded as somewhat drastic by our standards, the 
results were satisfactory so far as he was concerned. Have 
not generations since the Great Fire of London continually 
bemoaned the failure to grasp the opportunity offered by 
that conflagration of replanning the metropolis in a worthy 
manner ? One might also instance the disappointment and 
dismay felt by many of our own generation that much greater 
use was not made of the opportunity afforded to us as a result 
of enemy bombing in the last war. There are, however, one 
or two notable exceptions to this general statement. 


The problem itself is not new, but perhaps two aspects 
of it, at least, are new. The first is the scale of the problem 
to-day—its sheer size—this is apparent whether we attempt 
to assess it in terms of area, of people involved, of bricks and 
mortar or in £s.d. The second new feature is the emergence 
of what promises to be at least the beginnings of a public 
conscience on the matter. 


LAND TENURE 


One of the greatest obstacles to the redevelopment of 
decayed areas is the multiplicity of ownerships. Often it is 
impossible for the private developer to obtain a sufficiently 
large area to carry out comprehensive redevelopment because. 
unlike the local authority, he has no compulsory powers of 
acquisition. The local authority has the power but fre- 
quently lacks the finance necessary for the undertaking of 
redevelopment on a large scale where land values are high. 


In cases where comprehensive redevelopment is held up 
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by the intransigence of one or two owners, one wonders why 
more use is not made of the powers conferred on local 
authorities by the 1947 Act to acquire compulsorily in order 
to make a proper area available for redevelopment by the 
private developer. All too often the local authority seems 
reluctant to exercise these powers in such a manner, or having 
exercised them even more reluctant to re-dispose of the land 
it has acquired. The difficulties inherent in local government 
finance are appreciated but one wonders if these are not 
sometimes exaggerated. 

To overcome the conflict between multiple ownership on 
the one hand and comprehensive development on the other, 
three possible solutions have been put forward recently in 
several quarters. Although the details differ the basic 
suggestions are :— 

(1) Redevelopment by the Local Authority —The 
advantages of this are that a sufficient area can be 
acquired, compulsorily if necessary, and at the same 
time an approved scheme of redevelopment can be 
carried out. The disadvantages of this as I see it are 
firstly that I do not consider it healthy or desirable that 
large areas of land should be in the control of a local 
authority, especially where the land concerned is usually 
of high value and ought to be capable of economic 
redevelopment. The second disadvantage is said to be 
that of finance. The local authority can only finance 
schemes out of current income and the purchase and 
redevelopment of a large area might well place an 
unacceptable burden on the rates. 

(2) Redevelopment by a Public Board.—A number of 
these boards would be set up and financed by the Central 
Government. This would still enable compulsory pur- 
chase powers to be invoked, and at the same time the 
finance would be based on long-term operation. After 
development the land would presumably be returned to 
the local authority (on lease or by repayment of long- 
term loans) or sold to developers or investors. The chief 
advantage here is the provision of “ bridging finance ~ 
which is the great obstacle so far as local authorities are 
concerned. The disadvantage, and I think it is a serious 
one, is that such a system might tend to usurp or override 
the functions of local authorities. 


(3) Redevelopment by partnership.—The partners here 
would be the local authority and private enterprise. 


Scene from the “ twilight” area of the Edgbaston estate 
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The advantages of such a combination are that com- 
pulsory powers and finance can be brought together and 
the local authority would be able to control closely and 
from the outset the proposed redevelopment. The only 
difficulty I see is that we should be harnessing together 
two animals which seem to be imbued with a mutual 
suspicion of, and antipathy towards each other. One 
would hope that could be overcome. 


Mr. Henry Wells has suggested that a combination might 
be brought about of the local authority, private enterprise and 
a public board. He calls the latter the Land Accounting 
Corporation. Under this system the local authorities would 
retain their compulsory purchase powers and the L.A.C. 
would merely provide finance during the unremunerative 
period. When redevelopment took place the L.A.C. would 
sell at market value either to the local authority or to private 
developers. This system has the additional advantage of 
enabling the profits on the better schemes to offset the losses 
on unprofitable ventures. 


Even under existing procedure my view is that the local 
authority could help a good deal more than it does simply 
by preparing and publishing in advance outline schemes for 
the more important areas under its control. These would 
indicate the type and scale of redevelopment expected and 
developers would no longer have the excuse of not knowing 
what was wanted except by a long and painful experience by 
trial and error. If the local authority does not possess the 
necessary staff, then more use should be made of outside 
consultants 


THE EDGBASTON ESTATE 

The Edgbaston Estate was developed and is being redeve- 
loped on the ninety-nine year building lease system. In some 
quarters the very mention of “ leasehold ” seems to provoke 
extreme prejudice which appears to be based on the idea 
that the reversion of the land and buildings to the lessor at 
the end of ninety-nine years is in some way unjust. Quite 
apart from the fact that the initial price paid is always less 
for a leasehold than a freehold (because it is a lesser interest), 
the residual value in the buildings themselves at the end of 
nearly one hundred years of life is comparatively slight. 
Nowadays it is being increasingly recognised that very few 
buildings should be preserved for longer than this. Indeed, 
the Birmingham Corporation has tried to insist (not always 
successfully) on building leases of seventy-five years and 
I think this is to be encouraged. Whatever the popularity 
of the leasehold system, there is no doubt as to the benefit 
it confers when redevelopment becomes necessary, always 
assuming that it can in the first place be exercised over 
a sufficiently large area. In spite of the extensive legislation 
operating against the lessor, the fact that the legal interest 
in the land held by the lessee ceases at a known date, enables 
plans for the land to be prepared well in advance and to be 
carried out when the time comes. 

It is, of course, a fact that practically all the great examples 
of domestic architecture and development carried out in this 
country in the eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth 
centuries were leasehold. I do not think those schemes have 
ever been surpassed anywhere in the field of domestic building. 


LAND Use AND AGE OF BUILDINGS 
Most of the Edgbaston Estate is zoned for residential use 
and is so used at the present time. There is, however, a very 
wide range of uses including those of hotels, schools, institu- 
tions, offices, garages and even one small light industrial use, 
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Typical house of the type which now suffer from maintenance 
and staffing problems 


although that is due to disappear. 


The problems arising from existing uses are much less of 
a hindrance on the estate, therefore, than is usually the case 
in a central area of a town. One does not hav2 the problem 
of a large conflicting use which ought to be moved, but 
cannot because of the financial cost involved, or for other 
practical reasons. There are, however, some conflicting 
uses on the estate at the moment, arising mainly from the 
war period and afterwards, when many of the large houses 
were taken into use as offices. But the almost complete 
absence of industry relieves the estate of what is always 
something of a difficult planning exercise. 

Again, while the whole range of residential accommodation 
is to be found on the estate, from small cottages and terrace 
houses with rateable values of less than £20, to luxury flats 
and houses costing up to £15,000, a good deal of residential 
accommodation at present is in the form of large Victorian 
houses. Many of the present-day buildings were erected 
between 1850 and the outbreak of the first world war. Much 
of this building is, therefore, more than 60 years old (53 per 
cent.), and about 30 per cent. is over 80 years old. Because 
of the period in which they were built, a high proportion of 
these houses are unsuited for present-day use. Not for the 
reasons which condemn central area property ; not because 
they are unfit or structurally unsound, but simply because 
they were designed for social and economic conditions which 
have long since ceased to exist. Many of these houses have, 
therefore, been converted into flats more or less successfully, 
and with, or without, consent as the case may be. Others 
have deteriorated into lodging-houses and poor-class boarding 
houses. 

The age-structure of a large part of the estate was, of course, 
one of the principal reasons which gave rise to the preparation 
of the redevelopment proposals. 

It has been suggested that perhaps we build our buildings 
to last too long. Certainly the physical structure as 2 rule 
far outlasts the maximum beneficial use, whether judged from 
the occupier’s point of view in terms of convenience and 
social progress, or from the communities point of view in 
terms of planning and land use. Too often it seems we 
condemn the layout and architecture of the last century in 
terms of the standards of to-day. Clearly the back-to-back 
grid-iron patterned housing was indefensible by any standards. 
At the same time a high proportion of the trouble which 
besets us to-day in our urban communities arises from the 
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invention of the internal combustion engine. This was some- 
thing which the developers of a previous age could not 
possibly foresee, or provide against the consequences. May 
we not be falling into the same error by planning and building 
for another 100 years, seeing that we have no conception of 
what may be involved in terms of progress, both in standards 
and conditions, of living accommodation, transport and other 
aspects of urban living. 


ARCHITECTURE AND DESIGN 


This is perhaps the most vexed question of all, because the 
appreciation of aesthetic values must always be a matter of 
opinion and temperament. Personally I have a good deal 
of sympathy with the attitude of many planning authorities 
that it is not for them to be the arbiters of public taste. On 
the other hand it is equally clear that without some measure 
of control there are people who would disregard completely 
any pretence of seeking a result which is architecturally 
satisfying. Yet still others fail, apparently, not because they 
deliberately ignore the question but are genuinely mistaken 
(if they are mistaken) in deciding what is required. 

There are, of course, independent bodies who are prepared 
to advise, whether by invitation or otherwise, on the merits 
of proposals put forward by prospective developers’ architects. 
It may be that there are the seeds of a solution to the problem 
here. A national body could be set up as a sort of panel of 
taste, and given some official status. Planning authorities 
could then be empowered, if they do not already possess the 
necessary powers, to impose as a condition of planning 
consent the obtaining of the approval of the proposed plans 
by this supreme authority. Even so, the decisions of such 
a body would never satisfy everyone, and I do not know if 
they would necessarily improve architectural standards and 
appreciation. However, it would settle once and for all 
what an unbiased and objective view of any particular scheme 
was, and those architects and developers who feel frustrated 
at the moment would have the decision of an impartial body, 
for what that was worth. 

In many ways the estate finds itself in the same position 
as a planning authority. It provides under the terms of the 
leases granted that the plans of any proposed building must 
be submitted for approval. It is a relatively simple matter to 
decide at once what is shoddy or completely unsuitable. 
It is far more difficult to say that a building which has 
obviously not suffered from poor workmanship, whether in 
design or execution, is nevertheless aesthetically undesirable. 
Again, one is tempted to take the easy path of controlling 
negatively rather than positively. 

PLANNING CONTROL 


It is here that we arrive at what is the crux of the problem, 
and at the same time what ought to be and indeed what many 
people had hoped would be the answer. In the event not 
even the spate of legislation which has come into being since 
the last war, has been able to provide us with an answer. 
On the one hand we have the complaints of the land speculator 
and prospective developer that planning control stultifies 
the development and use of land. On the other hand we have 
the continual complaint of the public authorities that the 
cost of planning measured in term: of compensation, or cost 
of acquisition is prohibitive. This situation in turn leads to 
demands from the one side for more land to be made available 
for development, for an onslaught on the green belts ; and 
from the other side for some unspecified action to ensure 
that land for public purposes shall cost less than the value 
which is put upon it in the open market. 

There are two things to be said here. In the first place 
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there must always be a conflict where planning is concerned. 
One sees and hears a good deal these days about planning 
for a democracy and planning in a free society, but surely 
these expressions are contradictions in terms. To the extent 
that one’s activities, whether these be in relation to the use 
of land or any other matter, are planned by someone else to 
that extent one is not free. Let me at once hasten to add 
that I believe there are few people to-day who do not accept 
the need for planning in the matter of the use of our land 
resources. The need for such planning arises from the 
peculiar nature of the commodity with which we are dealing. 
The supply of land for any particular use in any given area 
is limited. Indeed, in such a comparatively small country as 
ours, even the total amount of land may be considered 
limited. At the same time whatever happens to and on land 
affects us all in varying degrees. Hence, as I say, 1 think 
that the need for planning is generally accepted. The 
difficulty seems to be that having willed the ends, we are 
reluctant to provide the means. Indeed, there are times 
when we do not seem to appreciate even what those means 
involve. 

Speaking as a surveyor in private practice, I cannot help 
feeling that a good deal of nonsense is sometimes talked 
these days on the question of the cost of planning. This 
emanates from the school of thought which seems to consider 
there is something slightly improper, even indecent, in the 
idea that land should be developed having some regard to 
its economic potential. That it is immoral for profit to be 
made out of the development of land. This in turn has led 
to the present outcry that the cost of land is too high, what- 
ever that may mean, and that local authorities cannot afford 
the finance necessary to achieve the planning results which are 
considered necessary or desirable. Surely these ideas have 
arisen from wrong conceptions the chief of which is that 
planning is something to be had on the cheap. If we really 
believe that planning matters ; that it has an important 
influence on our lives and at every stage in our lives, then we 
must be prepared to pay the cost of obtaining the service 
we want, and this means that the value of a piece of land 
required for open space or road improvement in the centre 
of a town is the same as if that land were used for the purpose 
of accommodating a block of offices or a row of shops. It 
also means, of course, that we then have to be very sure that 
a piece of open space, or an improvement, is really desirable 
in that particular situation and at that particular time, but 
is that such a hardship, or so undesirable ? Does not any 
would-be developer have to consider carefully that his 
proposals are, in fact, what is wanted at that particular time, 
and on that particular site ? Indeed, the more correct his 
interpretation the higher is the assessment of value of the 
land in question. We have to accept that planning may at 
times seriously affect the economic value of land. It seems 
that we should equally accept that there are times when 
economic factors should have some influence on planning. 
If we do not accept this, then we are likely to have planning 
for the sake of planning and not as a means to an end. 
Before | am immediately branded as a Philistine, let me say 
at once that of course I accept the provision of amenity, 
whether it be in the form of open space, beautiful buildings 
oranythingelse. I do say, however, that we (as a community) 
must expect to have to pay for these things. 


As will be shown, great pains have been taken on the 
Edgbaston Estate to preserve all existing amenities and to 
create these where they do not already exist. All trees on the 
estate are reserved to the lessor and an estate forestry staff is 
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employed to deal with these. In this way not only are the 
trees saved from destruction, but something can be done 
towards giving them appropriate attention, although labour 
shortages are making this increasingly difficult. 


ECONOMICS AND VALUATION 


An entire paper could be devoted to the economics of 
land use, but I propose to confine myself to some brief 
observations concerning these factors in relation to the estate. 

Once more the over-all control of a large area confers many 
advantages. The age-old problem of “ compensation and 
betterment ” can be absorbed within the boundaries of the 
estate. The more valuable areas are considered as sub- 
sidising the poorer areas. The latter can, therefore, be leased 
on terms which enable a worthwhile development to be carried 
out. Similarly, since it can be stated firmly from the outset 
exactly how many houses or flats are to be erected on any 
given area, the financial terms on which a site is to be leased 
can be adjusted accordingly. 

As a result of this there is a very wide range of ground rent 
values over the entire area. So much so that it is impractic- 
able to value sites on an area basis at all. Instead, it is 
neeessary to determine a true ground rent per unit of the 
accommodation which is to be provided on the site. The 
reason for employing this method of valuation becomes 
apparent when it is appreciated that the estate may require 
two exactly similar sites in close proximity to each other to 
be developed to widely differing densities, e.g., a multi-storey 
block of flats of 40 to 60 units on the one hand, and perhaps 
two or three houses on the other. (Densities will be discussed 
in the redevelopment proposals for the estate. Here it may 
be said that the local planning authority has accepted an 
over-all density figure for the whole of the estate, and within 
this limit the estate has freedom to vary the densities of 
individual sites considerably.) 

Similarly in the business area, varying densities have been 
prescribed in order to achieve the desired planning effect 
Here the method of valuation has been to assess a ground 
rental value per square foot of floor space. As has been said, 
this method of valuation results in fairly wide divergencies 
in value, which in fact range from 6d. to 4s. 6d. per square 
yard ground rental value in the residential areas, and from 
7s. 6d. to 35s. per square yard in the business area. 


Enlightened land ownership on such a scale enables a broad 
view to be taken of many matters for which, if viewed purely 
on an economic basis, it would be difficult to find a satis- 
factory solution. Careful regard must be had for the public 
and civil obligations which such ownership entails. Some 
years ago, two areas were given to the city as public open 
space and are now public parks. Nearly 100 acres were 
given for the purpose of founding the present Birmingham 
University buiidings at Edgbaston, and a further 100 acres 
have since been sold to that body. Normally the estate gives 
land required for road improvement purposes. 
Economically these items could not be justified. Indirectly, 
however, quite apart from the exercise of public responsibility, 
they do confer hidden benefits on the estate as a whole. 
They ensure that from a planning and estate management 
point of view, a balanced use of the whole area is achieved. 
Similarly, there are some eleven private schools on the 
estate all with their own playing fields. These areas are let 
on lease at rents which compare very unfavourably with 
present-day values of land for housing purposes. To this 
extent, the estate is virtually subsidising such schools 
(although I doubt that this is always appreciated by 
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the schools themselves). Again, on a broad level, such policy 
can be easily justified. From the planning point of view 
the playing fields provide areas of open space around which 
residential areas can be sited. Even on economic grounds, 
one can say that the schools provide the kind of education 
for which there is a keen demand and this in turn leads to 
people seeking to live on the estate who might not otherwise 
wish to do so. 


THE REDEVELOPMENT PROPOSALS FOR THE 
ESTATE 
HisTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Before going on to consider the redevelopment proposals 
themselves, a brief word is necessary on the historical back- 
ground of the estate. The estate comprises most of 
Edgbaston which, as a manor, has a history going back to 
Domesday Book, The Manor House occupied the site of 
the later Hall which in turn is now used as the Club House 
of the Edgbaston Golf Club. At the time of the Conquest, 
the Manor probably consisted of the Manor House and a 
Hamlet centred on what is now Church Road. The Manor 
formed part of the huge tract of land covering most of the 
Midlands which William the Conqueror gave to Willfam 
FitzAnsculf whose stronghold was at Dudley. 

The estate, together with other areas adjoining, was held 
by the Middlemore family for some 300 years until it was sold 
to the present Gough-Calthorpe family in 1717. William 
Deeley surveyed the estate in 1701 and Humphrey Sparry 
again in 1718. 

The expansion of Birmingham's trade and industry during 
the Industrial Revolution brought prosperity to the town, and 
wealthy tradesmen and industrialists began to move out to 
Edgbaston, which became a fashionable suburb. It was 
during this late Georgian period that many elegant houses 
were built, particularly in the Frederick Road area, and a 
number of these survive to the present day. Indeed, some of 
them are scheduled as being of architectural merit and are 
being preserved. At the same time as has been said already, 
in those parts of the estate nearer the centre of the city, poorer 
types of houses were built, as well as examples of the typical 
Victorian town house. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE EXISTING ESTATE 


The Edgbaston Estate lies on the south-west side of 
Birmingham and occupies an area of some 2} square miles. 
At its nearest point it is within three-quarters of a mile of the 
city centre, and most of it is within two miles of the centre. 
It is 14 miles round the perimeter and contains about 30 miles 
of public highway. It has been in the Calthorpe family 
for nearly 250 years and was developed in the form in which 
it exists to-day largely during the second half of the last 
century. In some respects it is a unique area, but in many 
ways it contains the seeds of those problems associated with 
urban decay and renewal. The area of the estate is contained 
in an arc with Hagley Road as its northern boundary for the 
whole of its length, and with Bristol Road as its boundary 
on the south-east, and having the busy road junction of Five 
Ways as the focal point. Hagley Road is the main exit to 
the west and Bristol Road to the south-west. 

In addition to the various uses and types of buildings which 
have already been referred to, there are some four groups of 
flats which were erected in the 1930's. There are three public 
houses on the estate and several others nearby. Although 
there are no shops in the central areas of the estate, the estate 
is at present served by six existing shopping areas of varying 
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size and importance. These are to be found at the Five Ways, 
the Ivy Bush, the Hagley Road near Fountain Road, 
Bearwood Road, Harborne and Selly Oak. 

In addition to the 11 private schools on the estate, the 
local education authority has recently built two large 
secondary schools, on a site near Lordswood Road ; and in 
Westbourne Road a large Teachers Training College which 
will ultimately take 400 students and be one of the most 
advanced in the country. There are also an Art Teachers 
rraining College, a College of Nursing, a College of Domestic 
Science, two Theological Colleges and a Commercial Training 
College on the estate. Although the University occupies its 
own land, one or two of its departments are still housed in 
large houses on the estate, and there is also a Hall of Residence 
for University students. There are four Anglican Churches, 
a Mission Hall and a Free Church within the perimeter of the 
estate. In addition to the open space provided by the playing 
fields of the private schools, there are also areas of statutory 
and private allotments and a number of recreational clubs, 
including an 18-hole golf course and several tennis clubs of 
national standing. Three Corporation Redevelopment Areas 
exist on the eastern boundary of the estate. By and large 
the present road pattern is adequate and _ satisfactory 
although in addition to the two major improvements referred 
to later, a good number of minor road improvements are 
projected. Some 16 local bus services cross some part of 
the estate although it is thought that public transport facilities 
in the eastern residential area of the estate are inadequate. 

Such were the conditions when, in February, 1957, Mr. 
John H. D. Madin, Dip.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., was appointed 
to prepare a report and proposals for the redevelopment of 
the estate and to be its consulting architect. He was given 
two directives :— 

(1) To achieve the minimum density requirements of 
the local authority, and 

(2) to retain the character and amenities of Edgbaston 
and improve these where necessary. 


ZONING OF THE ESTATE 


In 1951 when the Birmingham Town Plan was in course of 
preparation for the purposes of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, the Bournville Village Trust Architects 
Department were called in by the estate to negotiate with the 
local planning authority. The Town Plan provides that 
the overall density of the residential area of the estate shall 
be 30 persons per acre. Some 75 acres of the estate to the 
west and south-west of Five Ways were zoned for principal 
business use, and all the existing areas of open space were to 
be preserved. It is interesting to note that the Town Plan 
provides that for the city as a whole, with the exception of 
the estate, there are to be two density zones, viz., an outer 
density zone with a net density of 50 persons per acre, and an 
inner density zone with net densities ranging from 75 to 
120 per acre. It will be seen at once, therefore, that the estate 
has been accorded very favourable treatment quite deliberately 
and with the intention of preserving it for the most part 
as a high-class residential area. Even so, the problem of 
redevelopment can be appreciated when it is pointed out that 
the existing density of the residential areas is less than 
10 persons per acre, and that to achieve the required density 
will entail trebling the present population. 

The residential area of the estate is bisected by the main 
Birmingham-Bristol railway and the Birmingham-Worcester 
canal, both of which cross the estate in a deep cutting. The 
estate stands on part of the Birmingham plateau between 
520 and 600 feet above sea level. 
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The consulting architect decided for the purpose of imple- 
menting the proposals he wished to make, that the plan 
should operate over a period of some 40 years, i.e., until 
A.D. 2000. He decided to deal with the area in four parts :-— 

(1) the Business Area; 
(2) the Eastern Residential Area; 
(3) the main Western Residential Area; 
(4) a detached area on the western extremity of the 
estate of about 110 acres, 50 acres of which were in hand. 
The Business Area 


The Business Area consists at present chiefly of existing 
large houses which have been converted to office use. In 
addition to this there are seven new office blocks which have 


Two views of a proposed office precinct 


recently been completed, including new offices for the Crown 
in Islington Row. 

To ensure a high standard of layout with plenty of open 
space around the buildings both for amenity and car parking 
purposes, it has been proposed that the actual site coverage 
shall not exceed 35 per cent. and that the plot ratio should 
not exceed two. Developments will take the form of a 
precinct type of layout. Some buildings being set on, or 
near, the building line ; others at right angles and others 
within the blocks formed by the existing road pattern. In 
this way by avoiding continuous frontage development, 
it is hoped to open up views and provide access over the 
whole area and within the existing road pattern. 

There is a substantial road improvement scheme in being 
for the Five Ways area and the Hagley Road, which will 
involve an underpass at Five Ways and the eventual widening 
of Hagley Road to a dual carriageway of 120 feet. The Five 
Ways part of the scheme is in the present Five-Year 
Programme of the local authority. There is a further Road 
Improvement Scheme proposed for the Ivy Bush, again 
involving an underpass for the Hagley Road access. 

A good number of medical consultants occupy con- 
sulting rooms in the business area, and lest they should be 
dispossessed by the influx of office use, an area in Harborne 
Road between the business area proper and the residential 
area has been set aside for their use. 

The Residential Areas 
To attempt to achieve the required density by usual housing 


estate methods, at about eight houses to the acre, even if it 
were physically possible to do this would, of course, com- 
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pletely destroy the character of the area with which we are 
dealing. To avoid this the zoning plan provides for three 
densities :— 
(1) The high density areas which will consist of multi- 

storey blocks of flats varying between eight storeys and 
sixteen storeys, and providing a net residential figure 

of at least 100 persons per acre. 

(2) A medium density area to be achieved by the pro- 

vision of walk-up flats of three- and four-storeys, together 
with the use of terraced housing, giving a net density 

of between 40 and 60 persons per acre. 

(3) One- and two-storey houses which will vary con- 
siderably in size and character according to their location. 
Some of these are intended to be of the £10,000 class 

on sites of from one-third to half an acre; others will 

be of the £3,000 class of house at three-four to the acre. 
Provision is also being made for group-designed houses 

and for small single-storey patio houses for elderly 
people. 
Iwo principal planning objectives have been set. The 
first is to make each of the two main residential areas complete 
units in themselves. This is to be achieved by creating 
a“ heart ” in each area, more or less at the geographic centre 
where, in each case, a confluence of roads provides the 
necessary basis. Each centre is to be marked visually by 
tall blocks of flats standing among the existing trees, and which 
will have the advantage of open space immediately about 
them, and excellent views over nearby open space. 
The development of each of the hearts will be completed 
by groups of three- to four-storey flats,and bya small shopping 
precinct. The shopping precincts are not intended to compete 
with the existing major shopping centres, but are intended 


to provide about eight or nine shops to cater for the daily 
shopping requirements of the immediate areas. In the case 
of the western heart there is already a public house in existence 
and provision has been made to include one in the eastern 
heart, if this is thought to be desirable. 

Radiating from the rather high concentration of densities 
around the hearts will be the areas devoted to houses. Both 
multi-storey and low-storey flats will, however, be inter- 
spersed throughout these areas on suitable sites, both to 
keep up the density requirements and also to give interest 
and focal points where required. In particular, flats are to 
be concentrated along the Hagley Road, the north boundary 
of the estate, and along the Bristol Road, the south-east 
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New flats in the western residential area 


boundary of the estate. Again, not only will this achieve 
the necessary high densities, it will also serve to demarcate 
clearly the boundaries of the estate and the areas which are 
being redeveloped. 

The second objective is to achieve, as in the case of the 
business area, a precinct-type of development for all the 
residential area. It should be remembered that we are 
dealing with a matured landscape, and full advantage is being 
taken of this fact. While one may criticise Victorian archi- 
tecture, the layout and landscaping of their gardens leaves 
nothing to be desired. Road frontage development is, 
therefore, being avoided as much as possible. Blocks of 
flats and houses will be carefully sited within the existing 
landscape and with the minimum disturbance of the existing 
trees and shrubs. The consulting architect is proposing 
a link-drive system of access. Again the object is to cause as 
little disturbance as possible to the existing natural features. 
The cutting of roads to local authority standards will be 
avoided almost entirely. The main approach to sites will 
be from the existing road pattern, firstly by way of a private 
road which will open up the entire site and in many cases 
will be based on the existing drive to the present house : 
secondary drives will then lead off from this private road, 


each serving two or three houses or one or two groups of 


flats, and finally, individual drives will lead up to each 
particular building. 

In the case of the third residential area, the fringe of this 
was developed during the inter-war years, with high-class 
detached houses, leaving a central area of some 55 acres, 
the development of which was interrupted by the last war. 
The same type of redevelopment is proposed here, although 
obviously on a smaller scale. Detailed plans are in course 
of preparation here, which will provide for at least 550 units 
of accommodation with all the varieties referred to above, 
including again a small shopping precinct. Provision is also 
being made in this area for a primary school site. 

I think the biggest single planning problem has been to 
cater for cars, both in the residential and the business areas, 
bearing in mind the desire to preserve amenity and as much 
of the existing landscape as possible. The estate insists on 
at least one garage per living unit and one car space per 
500 square feet of office space, to be incorporated in each 
development. To provide 60 garages on a site for a multi- 
storey block of flats, together with the necessary access 
drives, however, can soon disrupt any existing landscape 
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unless careful control is exercised. Sites are at present being 
developed where most of the garages are being put under- 
ground with paved areas or hard tennis courts on top. 
Another scheme is using a system of two-tier garages with 
a maximum excavation of about five feet. The same problem 
of disposing of cars arises in the business area, again bearing 
in mind that the object is to avoid wholesale parking at 
ground level. Here use has again been made of basement 
and underground parking. It is also proposed to include 
a multi-storey car park in at least one development. 

Another problem of a quite different character has been 
to try to design houses and flats to let at economic rents. 
So far no satisfactory solution has been found to the problem 
of reconciling present-day high building costs with rents 
which the public will pay, and still ensuring reasonable 
standards of development. Almost all of the new houses 
and flats projected for the early schemes are being built for 
sale, although a few flats have been let at exclusive rents of 
£400 per annum and upwards. It is hoped, however, that 
more accommodation to rent will be built in later schemes. 


A large part of this difficulty arises from the fact that two 
generations have never known anything other than rent 
control and rent restriction. It has been estimated that the 
average family in Britain spends less than 15 per cent. of its 
total expenditure on consumption goods, on its accommoda- 
tion. Against this background reasonable economic rents 
are considered exorbitant by most people. 


PROGRESS OF THE REDEVELOPMENT 

The consulting architect was appointed in February, 1957. 
The zoning plans and Report were submitted to the planning 
authority in March, 1958, and the approval in principle of 
that authority was given in September, 1958. By August, 
1959, the first 22 flats to be built under the terms of the 
redevelopment proposals had been completed and occupied. 
To date (July, 1960) 120 flats and more than 100 houses have 
been completed since the redevelopment proposals were 
published. In the same period some 270,000 square feet 
of new office building has been completed. 

At a very early stage it was considered essential that pub- 
lication of the estate redevelopment proposals should be made. 
The intention was not to “* advertise ** so much as to inform. 
An exhibition of maps, plans and models was held for three 
weeks in October, 1958. At the same time a fully illustrated 
booklet was produced. This was widely circulated and, 
among others, every lessee on the estate received a copy in 
order that he might know what was proposed. The proposals 
were also well received in the press, both locally and 
nationally, and the consulting architect and myself have 
expounded on the proposals at various meetings all over the 
country. 

The redevelopment is being carried out entirely by private 
enterprise, although two or three sites have been allocated 
to the local authority for development. The estate is offering 
99 year leases of sites varying in size from one to ten acres, 
the developer being required to build in accordance with 
outline plans prepared by the consulting architect to the 
estate, or in accordance with plans to be approved by the 
estate. So far the estate has not carried out any direct 
development, but it is hoped to start this very shortly. 


CONCLUSION 


Before closing I should put on record that the relations 
between the estate and the Council and Corporation 
Departments of the City of Birmingham have always been 
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excellent and most cordial. I consider that Birmingham 
has, indeed, lived up to its motto of ‘* Forward” in ali the 
field of planning and building for the future. The smooth 
implementation so far of the estate's redevelopment proposals 
has been due in no small measure to the ready sympathy and 
co-operation of the city at all levels. 

I have perhaps ranged rather widely in my paper and it 
may help if I summarise some of what I consider to be the 
more important aspects of urban renewal. 

1. Redevelopment must be comprehensive if it is to 
be effective. 

2. As many agencies of redevelopment as possible 
should be brought in to overcome the problem of 
multiplicity of ownerships. 

3. The motor vehicle is a planning problem equally 
when it is off the road as when it is on it. 
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4. The local authority should, when necessary, take 
the initiative in preparing and publishing outline schemes 
for redeveloping important areas. 

5. If residential accommodation to rent is to be pro- 
vided by private enterprise, a far more realistic level of 
rents (at least in provincial towns) will have to be 
accepted. 

6. The leasehold system, although often maligned and 
subject, like most things, to abuse, still remains one of 
the most effective systems of land tenure. 

7. The planned use of our land resources is one of the 
more important, if not the most important, factors 
affecting the life of all of us. We must be prepared to 
pay for such a service its proper price—both in terms of 
finance and in the acceptance of all that planning 
involves. 


Share Valuations: Why and How? 


By T. A. HAMILTON BAYNES, M.A., F.C.A. 


The following paper was presented at an ordinary general meeting held on 6th February, 1961. 


Very few business enterprises develop far before seeking 
the advantages to be gained by becoming limited liability 
companies registered under the Companies Act, 1948. The 
first Companies Act was passed rather over a hundred years 
ago. At the end of 1958 there were 329,733 companies on 
the register of which 10,933 were public and 318,800 were 
private. Although it is possible to appoint an incorporated 
body as a shareholder of a company, the majority of share- 
holders, at any rate in private companies, are individuals, 
and as individuals it is certain that their shares must sooner 
or later change hands. When shares change hands there 
must needs be a valuation and a price for the transaction ; 
even if the transaction is the result of a gift, the amount of 
stamp duty requires a valuation. 

Shares have to be valued for many purposes of which the 
following are examples : 

(i) shareholders requiring cash wish to dispose of their 
holding ; 

(ii) a would-be director may have to acquire qualifying 
shares ; 

(iii) shareholders may wish to make presents of their 
shares to relatives ; 

(iv) a shareholder has an opportunity of purchasing 
shares which will give him control ; 

(v) a banker has to consider the value of shares to be 
deposited as security ; 

(vi) the Estate Duty Office require a valuation of 
shares held by a deceased shareholder ; and 

(vii) one company seeks to acquire the whole of the 
share capital of another. 

It is often assumed that there must be some formula for 
arriving at the value of a share; that a share must have 
some intrinsic value. As with other forms of property, such 
assumptions can readily be shown to be erroneous. What 
valuer has not met the difficult problem of valuing a good 
house in a place where nobody wishes to live? Values come 
into being as the result of the interplay of supply and demand. 
The cup of water in the desert could be worth all that the 


traveller possesses, while a bucket of sand offered for 
immediate sale to put out an incipient fire at home might 
command an astonishing price. 

Another common error is to assume that a share must have 
some vajue which is its price for all purposes ; it is difficult 
to realise that this is not so. In a particular company the 
shares were considered to be worth about 20s., but another 
company which wished to buy a single share to acquire control 
was prepared to pay £1,000 for that one share. 

From these observations it follows that it is impossible to 
value a share in a company without knowing the purpose 
for which the valuation is to be made. In the absence of 
particular instruction, it is usually assumed that there is 
a willing seller and a willing purchaser, not for all the shares 
or even a majority of the shares. Articles of Association 
often lay down the procedure to be adopted when a share- 
holder wishes to dispose of his holding ; the normal provision 
is for the auditor to give his views on the “ fair value”. 

To assume that the purchaser is buying a proportion of 
the assets of the company would be only partially true. 
There may occasionally be special reasons for a purchase 
but for most investors the object is to obtain an income from 
the outlay. The essence of a share in a limited company was 
discussed many years ago in Borland’s Trustees v. Steel 
Brothers & Co., Ltd. \t was laid down by Mr. Justice 
Farwell that the real essence of “ share consists in the 
series of mutual covenants entered into by all the share- 
holders. Unless and until those mutual covenants contained 
in the articles have been examined and their legal and practical 
implications measured against the background of the 
company’s history and prospects, no attempt can be made to 
value a share in that company. Confirming this view 
30 years later, Lord Justice Romer in the Crossman case said : 
“It is impossible to treat a share as being an interest in the 
company’s assets, or an aliquot share in the company’s 
capital.” 

Unless a company has given up making profits and the 
purchase of a share is therefore a mere gamble on either 
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a winding-up or a reconstruction, the matters to be con- 
sidered all lead up to the question postulated above : what 
is the purchaser likely to get for his money? 

It is necessary to be a little more specific in defining the 
phrase “get for his money”. Investors normally look 
for :— 

(i) a steady and known income, o1 

(ii) the possibility of increasing dividends, or 

(iii) the hope of realising their purchase at a later 
date at an enhanced price. 

If the company is earning profits and paying dividends, 
a valuer will have to study the anticipated yield. It may be 
“ earnings yield” or “ dividend yield’ but without a clear 
picture of the meaning of “* yield”* and how to make a 
mental calculation of the yield it will not be easy to translate 
into figures the many different elements making up a share 
valuation. 

If a company whose shares are nominally £1 is paying a 
dividend of 20 per cent., it is not difficult mentally to see 
at a glance that if a purchaser paid £2 his dividend yield 
would be 10 per cent. ; it may not be so easy to calculate the 
dividend yield on a 5} per cent. £1 preference share standing 
at lls. The following simple equation will provide the 
answer to any question of yield. 

N D=Px Y 
N Nominal amount of the share 
D Dividend that is in fact being paid, expressed as 
a percentage. 
P Price of the share 
Y = Yield, expressed as a percentage 
Applying the formula to the above question : 
20s. x 5} = Ils. x Y 
Y = 10 per cent. 

From this formula it is equally easy, given the required 
yield, to calculate the price that should be paid. A company 
is paying a dividend of 12 per cent. on its 2s. shares ; it is 
decided that a yield of 9 per cent. is appropriate, so the value 
of the share is 2s. 8d. 

= P x 9 
P = 2és. 

The yield on any investment will vary from the yield on 
Government stock where for practical purposes there is 
no risk to the yield on, for example, a speculative mining 
company where a prospective shareholder will require a large 
dividend yield to compensate for the considerable risk of 
receiving no dividend at all. 

The valuation of a share in a company which is not paying 
dividends is a problem which it is not proposed to discuss 
here. 

Risk, then, is an all-important element in a share valuation. 
Those who study the statistics of investment will find in the 
actuaries investment index price indices and average yields 
of different groups of investment. The following table 
taken from the list for 29th November, 1960, shows how the 
risk element affects the dividend yield on ordinary shares : 


Per cent 
Bans: 
Proper 
Breweric> 
Motor and Aircraft $-2 
Tobacco 603 
Shipbuild 714 


As a rough guide in a particular industry, consultation of 
this index may have some merit but it is obvious that a 
comparison with individual stock exchange quotations is 
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not reliable for the valuation of an unquoted share. The 
views of the Council of the London Stock Exchange are 
entitled to respect : ** The Stock Exchange may be likened 
to a scientific recording instrument which registers, not its 
own actions and opinions, but the actions and opinions of 
private and institutional investors all over the country and, 
indeed, the world. These actions and opinions are the result 
of hope, fear, guesswork, intelligent or otherwise, good or 
bad investment policy, and many other considerations. The 
quotations that result definitely do not represent a valuation 
of a company by refererce to its assets and its earning 
potential.” 

It is equally true that a balance sheet does not offer a 
valuation of a company by reference to its assets and its 
earning potential. It is worth a short digression on this 
subject to prevent misunderstanding. An economist writing 
recently in The Financial Times declared that assets are valued 
by accountants on an historical cost basis. He continues : 
‘** The accountant’s approach to value means that cost at the 
time of purchase equals present value. But cost and value 
are two entirely different concepts’. He seems to think that 
accountants are worried at having to report on such balance 
sheets that they are “ true and fair’’, that in fact “ the con- 
ventional way of drawing up a balance sheet and profit and 
loss account is meaningless.” 

It is a misconception that accountants “ value” anything 
when they prepare or report on a balance sheet. The mis- 
understanding probably arises from the wording of the 
Companies Act which requires the auditor to use the words 
“true and fair’. He means—and probably the Act should 
say so—‘“in accordance with accepted accountancy 
principles”, which is a qualification used in the U.S.A. It is 
not difficult to imagine two companies with exactly similar 
balance sheets. Company A is making profits and 
company B losses. Clearly the shares of the two companies 
are unlikely to be of the same value. 

The writer concludes by suggesting that the most accurate 
approach “and yet practicable” would be to value the 
business annually on a going concern basis. It is difficult to 
see who should be given this responsibility as there is no 
yardstick ; no two valuers are likely to arrive at the same 
figure. Accountants, therefore, prefer to see balance sheets 
recording facts, not opinions. If assets are valued at cost 
and the accumulated depreciation stated, these are facts for 
which allowance can be made by an expert attempting to 
value the shares. 

The valuer must therefore make his own way knowing that 
in a private company there is no market where supply and 
demand can be tested by the hammer of the auctioreer. 
There are a number of factors to consider and the expert will 
decide how much emphasis to place on each. 


HISTORY OF THE INDUSTRY 


It is inevitable that at any moment of time some industries 
are expanding, some contracting. New inventions may bear 
hardly on any enterprise : for example, the invention of the 
internal combustion engine had a depressing effect on the 
manufacture of bridles and saddles. Other industries show 
by their history that they are unpredictable. Lord Fleming 
referred to the speculative nature of whaling : ‘* The whale is 
a migratory animal, and may desert the waters which it has 
been accustomed to frequent, owing either to natural causes 
or to intense persecution by man.” 


HiIsToRY OF THE COMPANY 


As a purchaser of shares is interested only in the future 
which cannot be foretold, it is necessary to examine the past. 
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The normal process is to average the profits of the last three 
or five years as a guide to the future. More important than 
the average profits is the trend. If the last three years results 
have been £40,000, £30,000, £20,000 it would be unrealistic 
to value the shares at the same figure as a company whose 
profits had been £20,000, £30,000, £40,000, although in 
each case the average profit for the three years was £30,000. 
MANAGEMENT 


Of all the factors that influence a purchaser of shares in 
a private company it is probable that management is the 
most important. In a prospectus the careful investor will 
study the names of the directors, their interest, the length of 
their service with the company, and any service agreements 
which will ensure their continued service. The larger the 
company, the greater is the opportunity for building up 
executives for the future. A small private company has 
fewer to choose from, and so often prosperity depends on the 
few individuals at present in charge ; a purchaser knows that 
he will not be able easily to dispose of his shares when the 
present management passes to others chosen from a limited 
field, in whose appointment he may have no choice or 
confidence. 


ARTICLES 


The purchaser of shares is bound by the Articles of the 
Company. If it is possible to imagine two exactly similar 
companies from the trading angle the value of the shares of 
each might be quite different owing to the regulations 
governing each company. Various points to consider would 
be voting powers, arrangements for directors appointments 
and remuneration, restriction on transfer of shares, rights 
to acquire further shares or to dispose of existing holding, 
rights in a liquidation. 

As a company on its formation can make almost any 
agreement it likes with its shareholders, restrictive clauses 
may seriously affect the value of its shares. A shareholder 
might, for instance, be unable to transfer his shares to a 
relative ; he might be obliged to offer his shares to the other 
shareholders at their par value. In Salvesen’s Trustees v. 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue it transpired that there 
was a curious provision that a shareholder finding himself 
with less than 10 per cent. of the shares could be called upon 
to transfer his shares. In Dean v. Price, the directors were 
compelled to purchase the shares of a deceased shareholder 
whether they wished to or not. 


ACCOUNTS 


Every company has to present annually to its shareholders 
four statutory documents : 


(i) Directors’ Report 

(ii) Balance Sheet 

(iii) Profit and Loss Account 

(iv) Auditors’ Report on (ii) and (iii) 


Directors’ Report 

This is usually a colourless document, the main purpose otf 
which is to advise the shareholders of the proposed dividends, 
Of more interest is the Chairman’s review which is not 
a statutory document but which is often included for the 
benefit of shareholders who cannot attend the annual 
meeting. Chairmen usually express views on current 
developments which may help the valuer of shares. 
Balance Sheet 

It has been demonstrated that it is a mistake to regard the 
balance sheet as a basis for the valuation of shares. The 
balance sheet does indeed set out the assets and liabilities 
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of the company at a given date and so far as the fixed assets 
are concerned there has to be an indication of how they are 
valued. There are those who wish to see the fixed assets 
re-valued at regular intervals. In times of inflation there 
is a case for inviting experts to re-value a company’s fixed 
assets, but as in share valuations, the result must clearly be 
a matter of opinion, even if it is expert opinion. Such 
valuations do not always please the shareholder. A share- 
holder of Olympia Limited expressed surprise at what he 
considered to be such a small increase in the value of the 
properties since the valuation of 30 years ago. The Chairman 
very properly pointed out that the properties had been 
revalued on the basis of a going concern. He admitted 
that if at some future date the company decided to develop 
on some other lines, then the properties might have a different 
value. The point of this illustration is to show that the 
directors were anxious to show the value of the assets in 
relation to their earning power. 

Although accountants may prefer to see fixed assets shown 
at cost for the reason that cost 1s factual and not a matter of 
opinion, they do not oppose a revaluation of a company’s 
buildings, plant and machinery if it is clear that the balance 
sheet figures based on cost less depreciation are likely to be 
misleading. Shareholders might well have been startled at 
receiving a balance sheet issued last month with the following 
entry : “ Fixed Assets, at cost, less amounts written off to 
31st December, 1912, with additions since at cost, less sales” 


H.M. Stationery Office has recently published a book of 
tables under the title “* Company Assets and Income in 1957.” 
Out of some 1,900 companies engaged in manufacture and 
distribution in the United Kingdom, only 97 had re-valued 
their assets during the three years 1955, 1956 and 1957. 


There is no need to emphasise to chartered surveyors the 
difficulties of such valuations. Realisable value would be 
meaningless. Going concern value would be dependent 
upon profits earned and would vary from year to year. 
Writing-up by reference to replacement cost--and who is to 
say what replacement ?—would soon cease to have practical 
significance. 

The balance sheet must, however, be studied for purposes 
other than the value of the assets, e.g. : 


(i) The gearing of the capital structure, as the greater 
the proportion of preference capital the more speculative 
becomes the ordinary capital. 

(ii) The permanent loans, and to what extent they are 
secured. 

(iii) The provision for taxation. 

(iv) Current assets—there has recently been discussion 
in accountancy circles as to the inclusion of stock and 
work in progress under this heading. It is valuable to 
discover how often the stock is turned over in a year, 
and a point of some importance is the amount of working 
capital. The relationship of the current assets to the 
current liabilities is a guide. Businesses vary but a 
normal manufacturing company would expect a ratio 
of not less than two to one. 

If a company is short of working capital the directors 
will be anxious to retain profits rather than pay dividends. 

(v) Reserves—some companies set aside “ reserves ” 
for many different purposes. Unless corresponding 
assets are earmarked for a particular reserve, there is 
seldom much value in a variety of reserves. The 
tendency is to reduce the number of reserves so that 
“retained surplus” may ultimately be the standard 
heading for any profits not distributed. Reserves do 
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not play much part in a share valuation, but they do 
indicate the policy of the board with regard to dividends 
and retained profits. 

(vi) The capital commitments—a rapidly expanding 
company is likely to restrict dividends. 

Profit and Loss Account 

In view of the emphasis placed on the earnings and 
dividends, this is a most important document. Points to 
note include : 

(i) comparisons with previous year ; 

(ii) proportion of profits to be distributed ; 

(iii) exceptional income or expenditure ; and 

(iv) adequacy of depreciation. 

Auditors’ Report 

As the auditor has to satisfy himself that the accounts are 
“true and fair’, any deviation from the standard form of 
wording of his report should be particularly noted. 

THE NorMAL RETURN 

After noting all the relevant factors, the valuer has now 
to exercise his special skill in arriving at an appropriate figure 
which *‘ must be a matter of opinion and does not admit of 
precise, scientific or mathematical calculation’. In the 
Salveson case, Lord Fleming continued : 

** It is to be presumed that the hypothetical purchaser 
having obtained all the relevant information would 
consider in the first place the risks which are involved 
in carrying on the business and would fix the return 
which he considered he ought to receive on the purchase 
price at a rate per cent.” 

In pursuing this elusive “‘rate per cent”, a useful guide 
can be obtained by examining the yield to be expected from 
those “* family ** companies whose shares have been recently 
introduced to the Stock Exchange. The table gives this 
information for a selection of “ offers’ or “ placings ~ 
during the last year. Larger companies have purposely 
been omitted. 


i 
Market value 
Business of ordinary | Farnings yield | Dividend 
| share capital (gross) | (gross 

£ | Per cent Per cen 

Building Contractors 255,000 | 24} or] 
Elastic Manufacturers 459,000 9 
Ladies’ Dresses | 633,000 i 14] | 84 
Iron Castings 312,500 214 } 
Metal Finishers | 169,000 19 
Wholesalers 300,000 20 
Paper Merchants 486,000 | 16 


Horticultural Products | 463,500 | i4 


Nores: (i) The earnings yield is calculated after profits tax and is based on 
prospectus estimates of profits 
(ui) The issued capital of each of the above companies consists entire! 
of fully-paid ordinary shares 
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The question then arises : supposing a somewhat similar 
company when introduced to the Stock Exchange shows 
a certain anticipated yield, what additional yield should be 
required to allow for the private nature of the company with 
its restrictions on the share transfer? One witness in the 
Holt case (In Re Holt [1953]) said he added 1} per cent.; 
another said he added a third to his required yield from a 
public company, which in his valuation worked out at an 
additional 2 percent. A third witness said that his invariable 
practice was to work out the value of the share as if it were 
for a public company and then deduct 20 per cent., although 
he said that sometimes he deducted more. 


Accountants are often accused of sitting on the fence ; 
having put various aspects of a problem before their clients 
they retire and leave the solution unresolved. With some 
diffidence therefore it is suggested that for a normal trans- 
action between a willing seller and purchaser of the shares in 
a private limited company, a dividend yield would be required 
of at least 10 per cent. and often more. The question 
constantly to be borne in mind is what figure would attract 
a buyer. Let Mr. Justice Rowlatt sum up with words that 
he used in considering a share valuation for probate 
purposes :— 


* | have to look for a man who after he had considered 
those things and had considered everything else and 
what else he could do with his money and all the rest of 
it finally makes up his mind to give a certain price.” 


GOODWILL 


This final paragraph is included as it may seem strange to 
some that a paper on the valuation of shares should have no 
reference to goodwill. This does not imply that goodwill 
does not exist ; it merely emphasises that goodwill as one of 
the assets does not necessarily play a part, quantitatively, in 
a share valuation. Goodwill does not arise until there are 
profits in excess of those required to provide an economic 
rate of remuneration for all labour and capital used in a 
business”. (H. E. Seed), But that definition depends in 
turn on assessing the value of the capital employed, i.e., the 
tangible assets representing that capital. As the value of 
fixed assets depends very largely on the profits they can earn, 
we find ourselves going round in a circle—in other words we 
come back to the yield basis. If the profits are large in 
relation to the tangible assets, we consider they are more 
susceptible to competition and we increase the anticipated 
yield accordingly. The result is that supposing a value of 
the goodwill were required for any purpose, we would arrive 
at our share valuation (assuming the whole share capital 
were being valued) and by deducting the value of the tangible 
assets we should arrive at the goodwill. By neglecting to 
value goodwill as such, we do not ignore it. 


War Damage Payments in 1960 


The War Damage Commission paid out £10} million 
during 1960 compared with £13} million in 1959 and 
£19} million in 1958. The average weekly rate of payments 
in the last quarter of 1960 was £160,000. 

The Commission paid 3,801 “cost of works” claims for 
repairs during the year, and made 1,203 payments on account 
or as instalments. The amount involved was £8 million of 
which nearly £750,000 was for the repair and rebuilding 
of houses. Other principal items were: commercial 
buildings, £1} million ; factories, £1 million ; churches, 
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£2 million ; shops £750,000. Value payments amounted to 
£2 million, of which £240,000 related to houses. 

Total war damage payments made by the Commission 
now amount to £1,265} million in 4,738,000 separate 
payments. Contributions by property owners during and 
after the war amounted to nearly £200 million. 

Total amounts so far paid by the Commission include 
£693,204 for Coventry Cathedral ; £177,199 for County 
Hall, London County Council ; £728,859 for Guildhall, 
London ; and £293,015 for Sheffield Market. 
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Fire Precautions in Buildings 


A paper entitled * Fire Precautions in Buildings” was presented by Mr. F. W. Delve, C.B.E., at the ordinary general 
meeting held on 2nd January, 1961. Mr. Delve’s paper was published in the February, 1961, issue of The Chartered 
Surveyor and a summary of the discussion which followed is published below. 


Mr. N. C. STROTHER SMITH (Director, Fire Offices Com- 
mittee Fire Protection Association) said that a number of 
people were inclined to feel that sprinklers caused so much 
damage as to offset any benefit they might bring. This, he 
felt, was a most unfortunate attitude because experience 
showed that a very large proportion of tires which had been 
controlled by sprinklers had been so controlled by one head. 
The number of occasions on which sprinklers had failed 
was very low indeed. Sprinklers could perform a very 
valuable function and they were particularly useful in very 
large premises. 

It was sometimes argued that sub-division of the premises 
was the only way of controlling the fire risk. This would be 
quite true if openings in the fire-separating walls were never 
permitted. However, fire-resistant doors that were put into 
these walls were frequently left open and the result was that 
a very large number of buildings were totally destroyed 
despite the fact that they were well sub-divided throughout 
by means of solid, fire-resisting walls. 

In his opinion, sprinklers could perform almost as valuable 
a function as fire-separating walls. Experience showed that 
the number of occasions on which the value of fire walls 
had been nullified by doors being left open was possibly 
five or ten times greater than the number of buildings 
destroyed as a result of a sprinkler system being turned off. 

Mr. Strother Smith asked what the London Fire Brigade 
had in mind with regard to the evacuation of the very tall 
offices that were now being built. Some of these offices 
were of 20 storeys and would therefore have a very high 
employee loading in them. Was it intended that employees 
should be evacuated in the event of fire? If not, exactly 
what was envisaged? His own feeling was that the number of 
people that would have to be evacuated would be so enor- 
mous that it might take people working on the top floor 
a very long time to get to the ground. 


Mr. DELveE, in reply, agreed with what Mr. Strother Smith 
had said concerning the effectiveness of sprinklers and he 
would certainly confirm everything that had been said in 
their favour. 

With regard to high buildings, the London County Council 
had endeavoured to secure maximum safety for the occupants 
by the standards of fire resistance in materials required 
under the London Building Acts, and the provision of 
adequate stairways, properly constructed and correctly 
positioned, the latter conforming to a principle, as far as 
was possible, to ensure that in the event of fire the occupants 
could gain safety by moving in the opposite direction to fire 
or smoke wherever it might be experienced. In addition, 
one or more staircases, according to the dimensions of the 
building, must incorporate a ventilated lobby. There were, 
of course, other factors to be taken into consideration but 
these were the principal ones concerning fire safety. 

As regards the need to evacuate the whole building in 
the event of a fire, that was a decision which would have to be 
made by the senior officer directing the fire-fighting operations 
or by a responsible official of the management concerned. 

In the event of a small fire occurring on a lower floor, 


e.g., &@ waste-paper basket on fire, this would probably be 
dealt with by the occupants using the portable fire equipment 
available and there might be no need to evacuate the premises. 
If a slightly larger fire occurred, necessitating the attendance 
of the fire brigade, it might be necessary to evacuate the floor 
on which the fire had occurred and possibly that immediately 
above it, but, again, circumstances would dictate the action 
to be taken. If, however, the fire was a serious one, the 
officer in charge of fire-fighting operations, knowing the 
degree of inflammability of the contents of the premises and 
the possibility of a fire spread in such circumstances, would 
no doubt order the whole of the building to be evacuated 
immediately. 

In other words, whether to evacuate the whole of the 
building or not could only be decided in the light of the 
knowledge of the circumstances prevailing at the time. It 
would be extremely difficult and perhaps unwise to lay down 
any hard and fast rules to be applied in every case. 

Mr. Delve said that fortunately up to the present there 
had been no fires in very high buildings in this country 
If and when fires did occur in such premises, he had no doubt 
that much would be learned. 


Mr. P. J. E. BERNARD (Professional Associate) said that 
the figures given by Mr. Delve at the beginning of his paper 
seemed to indicate that fire loss was increasing year by year 
In view of the fact that, under statutory regulations, more 
and more precautions were having to be taken in both old 
and new buildings—and he had in mind especially the steps 
that had to be taken to this end during the process of conver- 
sation—it would be interesting to learn what were the broad 
causes of fires, and the reason why they should, in the 
circumstances, be increasing. It seemed to him that, in 
view of the greater fire precautions currently being taken, the 
very opposite should be the case. 

He could suggest one or two reasons. First, there was 
the greater density, with larger numbers of people in any 
given area. Secondly, there was the increased use of 
mechanical contrivances in buildings. Thirdly, there was 
the increase in smoking, which was a possible cause. 
Fourthly, there was laxity—general disregard for the danger 
of fires in buildings. 


Mr. Deve, replying, said that fire losses were increasing 
and this was causing concern to the fire authorities and to the 
Home Office Fire Service Department. He had not the 
full figures for 1960 but those for the first six months of the 
year were almost as high as those for the whole of the 
previous year. In calculating fire losses it must be remem- 
bered that it was not merely the direct financial loss which 
had to be considered but also the indirect losses which 
followed, such as unemployment, loss of trade, etc., the 
actual cost of which would be difficult to calculate. 

With regard to the causes of fires, he would need notice 
before attempting to quote actual statistics. Some of the 
causes had been mentioned by Mr. Bernard himself. It was 
true to say that in new premises, especially those over which 
fire authorities exercised some control, the standards of fire 
resistance of the materials used were high. On the other 
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hand, new processes introduced into industry brought 
increased fire risks in some cases. Mr. Delve agreed that 
a large number of fires were caused by carelessness, but he 
would not like to hazard a guess at the actual percentage. 


Mr. C. V. WALLACE (Professional Associate) said he was 
more concerned with fires in country houses. Did Mr. Delve 
consider that soda-acid fire appliances were now obsolete ? 


Mr. Detve replied that the soda-acid extinguisher, and 
indeed other portable extinguishers, should not be regarded 
as obsolete. He hoped that his paper had not conveyed the 
impression that there was no room for the portable fire 
extinguisher. Such an appliance was extremely useful, but 
its use was limited by the quantity of water it contained and 
by other factors. It had been found that in premises where 
there were a large number of extinguishers an organisation 
was needed to bring up reserves of them if a fire was to be 
kept in check pending the arrival of the brigade : 
not always done. 

The portable extinguisher was extremely useful to have 
at hand for putting out a small fire right away, but if the fire 
was beyond that stage a hose-reel was to be preferred. It 
had been interesting to observe that generally persons 
preferred using hose-reels to chemical extinguishers. People, 
particularly women, were often reluctant to handle 
extinguishers, especially if they were not fully conversant 
with, or had not been trained in, their use. On the other 
hand, it had been noticed that there had been no reluctance 
to use a hose-reel. Mr. Delve said that for a number of 
reasons he would prefer the hose-reel, but in expressing this 
opinion he did not wish to imply that the portable fire 
extinguisher was obsolete. 


this was 


Mr. A. J. FRAME (President of the Institution of Fire 
Engineers) said that one of the causes of country house fires 
was the fact that they were built many years ago, without 
a thought being given to fire protection. Many of the 
country houses that he was called upon to inspect had false 
ceilings. This, of itself, was likely to cause rapid spreading 
of any fire that might occur. The greatest difficulty lay in the 
fact that the rich landowners of the past had built their 
houses many miles from the nearest village and, very often, 
just as far from the nearest adequate supplies of water. 


Mr. ALAN W. Pipe (Fellow) said that Mr. Delve had 
shown them a slide of a protected staircase that was said to be 
the answer to the problem of fighting fires in high buildings 
(see Figure 3, page 424, The Chartered Surveyor, February, 
1961). He had noticed that within the protected lobby 
there had been shown a dry riser (presumably a wet riser on 
upper floors). There was also shown a “* first-aid ** hose-reel, 
fixed within the main floor area, and not on the staircase 
landing or protected lobby. 

A later slide had shown a first-aid hose-reel being held by 
a man standing on a staircase landing, just near the fire 
exit. If a building had to have a protected lobby, the 
doors of which had to be kept closed, it was curious that on 
the very floor where the fire occurred the doors had to be 
kept open in order to get the hose through from the wet or 
dry riser. Similarly, it seemed extraordinary that a first-aid 
hose-reel should be put on a staircase landing. If someone 
had to operate it, the door would have to be wedged open 
or he would find it impossible to pull the hose through. He 
was rather surprised that the hose connections should be 
within the staircase landing at all. It seemed preferable 
to have them in the main area of the building, not on the 
staircase. The doors could then be left closed. 
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On the question of air control of fires, Mr. Delve had 
referred to the kicking-in of pavement lights and had said 
that they were easily broken. He would doubt whether the 
manufacturers would like to hear this. If one had a fire 
escape in the basement with a very limited air supply, and 
smashed in the pavement lights, was there not a risk of an 
immediate flash-over occurring? 

Turning to the question of open-floor, single-storey 
factories of modern design, it was now necessary to provide 
thermal insulation with fire-resisting materials in the roof. 
This increased the price per square foot of roof covering. 
As a result there was a tendency to put on a flat roof which 
was cheaper to construct than the pitched roof because of 
its lesser area. 

Older factories often had a light sheeted roof. When 
a fire occurred the roof covering shattered and the fire 
automatically vented itself. Nowadays the roof tended not 
to be self-venting because of the fire-resisting material and 
much heavier construction, and it was very difficult to 
contrive fusible link openings in the ordinary small monitors 
to give an adequate area for effective venting. Also, one 
could not compartment a flat roof by any form of roof curtain. 
If the factory owner insisted on open production space 
as he usually did these days—it was difficult for the architect 
or surveyor to persuade him of the need for effective fire 
breaks. 


Mr. Deve replied that Mr. Pipe was correct in saying 
that the slides showed the hose-reels in two different positions. 
There was in fact divergence of opinion as to whether hose- 
reels should be within the ventilated lobby or positioned 
inside the floor area near to the entrance door. Some 
wanted the hose-reels to be in the ventilated lobby because 
it would be free from smoke and the fire crews could lay 
out hose in readiness and then go forward into the floor 
area to attack the fire. On the other hand, some thought 
that the hose-reels should be positioned inside the floor area 
so that they would be readily available for use by the 
occupants of the floor. Mr. Delve himself favoured the 
latter position and the Brigade required this in premises over 
which the Council exercised control. 

With regard to pavement lights, these were made so that 
they could easily be broken by fire brigades. 

The subject of ventilation was extremely important. 
Ventilation could either be most helpful to firemen in reaching 
the seat of a fire quickly or it could have the reverse effect 
by facilitating the spread of fire. The Brigade had had 
discussions on this subject with one of the leading manu- 
facturers of ventilating apparatus and, arising from the 
discussions, the Brigade and the manufacturers had agreed 
that, while automatic ventilating apparatus could be extremely 
effective in single-storey premises, it was unwise to install 
automatic ventilating systems in multiple floor buildings. 
In the case of single-storey premises it was important that 
the installation should be so arranged that ventilation was 
direct to the open air, and not in a position where it might 
involve other premises. 

As to the point made about an incombustible roof which 
perhaps ruptured with heat, thereby ventilating the premises, 
this was often encountered at fires and, provided that there 
was no risk of adjoining premises being involved, ventilation 
of this kind could be helpful to firemen. 

Mr. Delve shared Mr. Pipe’s concern that regulations 
might result in roof construction of the more unhelpful kind, 
but he would prefer to give the matter further consideration 
before expressing any firm opinion. 
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Rating Surveyor’s Diary: Cases Noted 


Compitep By H. HOWARD KARSLAKE (Fellow) 


RECENT LANDS TRIBUNAL DECISIONS 
INDUSTRIAL DERATING 


London Airport Maintenance Base 
B.O.A.C. v. Hayes and Harlington U.D.C. 
Feltham U.D.C, 
Yiewsley and W. Drayton U.D.C. and 
Langley (VO), 
(17th October, 1960) 
References under s. 50, Local Government Act, 1948. 
Maintenance base at London Airport held to be an 
industrial hereditament. 
Costs against respondents on High Court scale. 
(Counsel for VO adopted a neutral attitude.) 


The Tribunal could not accept the rating authorities’ con- 
tention that the case was comparable to Lloyds Testing 
House case. The examination at Lloyds Testing House was 
purely designed to ascertain whether the cable complied with 
the requisite standards : if it failed, the cable was rejected 
and no attempt was made to remedy any defects disclosed. 
In this present case, the testing—the inspection—was for the 
express purpose of finding what if any defects existed and 
steps were taken to remedy them. 

This hereditament was used in 1953-4 for the maintenance 
of aircraft in an airworthy condition : this was the primary 
purpose and the certificate of the Air Registration Board was 
merely evidence that this had been achieved. It was clear 
that maintenance could include repair (Betts v. London 
Transport Executive (1959), and it was, therefore, a question 
whether in the present case the maintenance which was 
carried out here was primarily repair (B.E.A. v. Renfrew). 

For the year 1953-4, therefore, the Tribunal had no 
hesitation in finding that the hereditament was an “ industrial 
hereditament ” within section 4 (1) of the 1928 Act. 

Turning to the year 1957-8, when the Administrative 
Headquarters had moved into the new building which had 
been erected the Tribunal was satisfied that the primary 
purpose for which B.O.A.C. occupied and used the heredita- 
ment was as a maintenance base, or in other words for 
purposes of maintenance : its primary purpose was mainten- 
ance, and the administrative headquarters had removed to 
this site mainly because the erection of a new building 
primarily designed as a hangar for maintenance purposes 
afforded an opportunity to provide centralised accommoda- 
tion for the administrative staff by an addition to this 
building. If one applied the test used by the Tribunal in 
Stewart vy. Denman and Murdoch vy. Lanes, the answer must 
inevitably have been that the appellants faced by a choice 
between the retention of the hereditament for administrative 
or maintenance purposes would say maintenance. 


Maintenance a Primary Use 


It therefore became necessary to consider first, whether 
the object of the maintenance carried out was repair ; and 
then, if so, whether the hereditament was primarily occupied 
and used for those parts of maintenance which constitute 
repair, or for administration and non-factory purposes. 

The cubic capacity of the buildings required for repair 
work was vastly in excess of those used for non-factory 
purposes. The central repair shop had a height equal to the 


ground and three floors of the offices, while the four hangars 
extended to the full height of five floors above the ground 
floor ; this height was necessary to enable the aircraft to 
be brought in and repaired under cover. This was not 
therefore a case in which consideration must be confined to 
mere floor space. 

The only evidence of value was the division agreed for the 
purposes of apportionment under section 4 of the Act, and 
on that basis showed about £209,000 industrial and about 
£79,000 non-industrial in 1957-8, 

The conclusion at which the Tribunal arrived was that 
looking at the hereditament as a whole from the purely 
physical aspect, its primary purpose and use was clearly for 
factory purposes. 

Taking all the evidence into consideration, the respondents 
failed to satisfy the Tribunal that the hereditament, which 
was admittedly a factory, was primarily occupied and used for 
purposes which were not those of a factory or workshop ; it 
was therefore in 1957-8 also an “ industrial hereditament ~ 
within section 3 (1) of the 1928 Act. 


UNIT OF ASSESSMENT 

Functional Integration y. Geographical Separation 

Redcar Welding Co. v. Mark (VO). 

(29th November, 1960) 
(a) Welding shops, workshop and offices, and 
(b) Workshop, 
at Marske, Yorkshire. 

Two premises occupied and used by the appellants in 
their business held to be separate hereditaments ; and 
the offices situated in one of the premises held to be 
“non-industrial” for the purposes of apportionment 
under s. 4 of the Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) 
Act. 

Ratepayer’s appeals dismissed. 

The Tribunal was satisfied that the geographical separation 
was such that such functional integration as existed could 
not displace the general rule that premises so separated 
cannot be treated as one hereditament. Morris, L.J. pointed 
out in Gilbert vy. Hickinbottom that 

‘if several buildings in one occupation are capable of 
being separately let and are not within a common 
enclosure or curtilage but are physically separated, being 
interspersed among other buildings in other occupations, 
it will hardly be possible to regard them as comprising 
one hereditament even though they are all used for 
a common purpose.” 

The two premises in this case were so separated, and the 
Tribunal was not satisfied by the evidence that their respective 
uses were such that their inter-relation was of so exceptional 
a nature as to justify an exception from the general rule. 


The ** Cardiff *’ Test 

So far as the offices were concerned, the Tribunal was 
bound by the test applied by Talbot, J. in Cardiff Revenue 
Officer v. Cardiff Assessment Committee and Western Mail 
Lid. (1931). In referring to section 149 (4) of the Factory 

and Workshop Act, 1901, he said : 
“ The language there is special, and it is to be noted 
that it does not say * solely used for some purpose not 
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connected with a factory’ or ‘other than those of 
a factory,” but it brings in those words * process or 
handicraft ’ : some purpose other than the manufacturing 
process or handicraft carried on in the factory. Some- 
thing done in the factory is the test, and not the connexion 
with the general purposes ; and it differentiates I think, 
between the process and everything in the way of mental! 
or clerical work which however essential it may be, is 
no part of the actual mechanical manual process which 
has physically created the thing that is sold.” 

Applying that test, the Tribunal found that the offices in 
the factory were not part of the actual mechanical process 
which had physically created the thing that was sold ; it 
should therefore be treated as “ non-industrial’ for the 
purposes of section 4 of the 1928 Act. 


EXEMPTION OF ELECTRICITY HEREDITAMENTS 

Board in Paramount Control of Social Club-room 

South Eastern Electricity Board v. Rees (VO). 

(9th December, 1960) 

Clubroom of the South-Eastern Electricity Board 
Social Club at Brighton, Sussex. 

Assessment (£485 gross value) determined by Brighton 
and East Sussex (Western Part) LVC deleted from list; 
premises held exempt under section 85 (1) of Local 
Government Act, 1948, 

Board’s appeal allowed with costs on High Court 
Scale. 

{Section 85 of the 1948 Act provides that ‘‘ no premises 
which are or form part of . . . (b) a hereditament occupied 
by an. . . Area Electricity Board . . . shall be liable to be 
rated or be included in any Valuation List or in any rate,” 
and makes provision for payments by the British Electricity 
Authority “ in lieu of the rates”’.] 

The Tribunal adopted the dictum of its President in the 
earlier case of West Bridgford U.D.C. v. E. Midlands Elec- 
tricity Board (1953) 

** In the modern set-up of industry in this country the 
provision of sports and general recreational facilities for 
employees has come to be regarded almost as essential 
as the provision of a factory and tools for the work on 
which they are engaged. Apart altogether from this 
general principle, it seems to me that there is a statutory 
obligation on the part of the East Midlands Electricity 
Board to provide these facilities. Section | (6) of the 
Electricity Act, 1947, directs the Board in performing 
their functions to promote the welfare, health and 
safety of persons in the employ of the Board. My first 
conclusion is that the object of this club and sports 
ground is to promote the welfare and health of the 
employees.” 

It followed that the premises were occupied for a statutory 
purpose of the Board, and in considering the relationship 
between the Board and the club this fact appeared to be 
a primary consideration which must never be lost sight of 
and one which made the position between the parties wholly 
different from that existing between the competing occupiers 
in other cases. 

The effective control of the premises remained in the Board 
and that looking at “ the position and rights of the parties 
in respect of the premises in question and in regard to the 
purpose of the occupation of those premises” (per Lord 
Russell of Killowen in Westminster v. Southern Railway 
(1936) ), the Tribunal were satisfied on the evidence that as 
a question of fact the position of the Board in relation to 
occupation was paramount. 
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PLANT AND MACHINERY 
Oil-Tanks : Rateability and Value 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. v. James (VO). 
(19th December, 1960) 
Shell and Lensbury Oil Wharves, Fulham. 
£46,200 NAV (£26,822 industrial, £19,378 non-indus- 
trial) determined by North-West London LVC. 
(1) Certain overhead tanks held not rateable ; 
(2) underground tanks surrounded by clay puddle 
held not rateable but supporting structure rateable ; 
(3) underground tanks surrounded by concrete held 
rateable in respect of both the cylinders and surrounding 
concrete. 
Ratepayer’s appeal allowed: NAV _ reduced to 
£40,740. 
[Cases referred to : 
Cardiff vy. Guest, Keen and Baldwin (1949) ; 
B.P. Refinery (Kent) Ltd. vy. Walker (1957) ; 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. v. Holyoak (1959) } 

The parties were agreed on the value of the buildings 
but were at issue concerning the tanks ; first as to whether 
certain tanks were rateable and secondly as to the value of 
the tanks which were held to be rateable. 

It was agreed that 46 above-ground tanks, some 9 feet 
diameter x 30 feet long (capacity 53 tons) and others 
9 feet diameter x 20 feet long (capacity 35 tons), all on 
concrete or steel structures, were not rateable. The VO 
accordingly contended for £44,425 NAV and not the 
£46,200 NAV determined by the Local Valuation Court : 
it was also agreed that the remaining above-ground tanks of 
160, 175, 196, 885, 905 or 956 tons capacity were rateable. 
The four disputed over-ground tanks were of 80-tons capacity 
of essentially the same constructional details save that they 
were brought to the site by river as complete units whereas 
the larger ones were transported in sections to the site and 
there assembled and erected. 

In the light of the Tribunal’s inspection and the evidence 
that they were brought to the hereditament in one piece, it 
was decided that these four tanks were not in the nature of 
structures and therefore not rateable. 

The underground tanks varied in capacity from 9 to 656 
tons and it was agreed that the larger ones were rateable, 
and only those of 9 and 53 tons capacity were at issue. 

The Tribunal thought that tanks encased in clay puddle 
were not rateable but that the supporting works and cover 
were rateable. The encasing in clay puddle did not differ- 
entiate from the surround of sand in the Holyoak case for 
it would be quite possible to remove the tank if desired. 
The supporting works and covering were structural works 
and were rateable as ** foundations settings gantries supports 
platforms and staging for plant and machinery.” 

So far as tanks encased in the solid block of concrete were 
concerned the Tribunal came to the conclusion that the 
concrete mass was a setting for the metal cylinders and in 
the nature of a structure. The cylinders themselves, by 
virtue of the solidarity of their encasing, had taken on the 
nature of a structure, and the Tribunal found that these were 
also rateable. 


Underground Tanks Worth Double 
On the question of value, the evidence was that the average 
1957 replacement cost of the above-ground tanks was 
£6 10s. Od. per ton and starting from this figure, the Tribunal 
decided that the effective capital value for the above-ground 
tanks should be arrived at by applying £5 per ton. The 
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below-ground tanks should be valued at a higher rate and 
should be taken at £10 per ton. In both cases the figures 
reflected both age and obsolescence. 


The Holyoak Test Again 
Slack v. Harrison (VO). 
(19th December, 1960) 

New Belle Vue Garage, Crewe, Cheshire. 

£575 G.V. (as determined by Cheshire West LVC) 
confirmed : underground petrol tanks held to be 
rateable. 

Ratepayer’s appeal dismissed. 

The sole issue between the parties was whether two under- 
ground petrol tanks and the encasing concrete were rateable : 
it was agreed that if the whole installation were rateable the 
gross value would be £575 ; if not rateable the assessment 
should be £550; and if the metal tanks only were non- 
rateable, the assessment shall be £562. 

The tanks, sited just in front of the showroom, consisted 
of two metal cylinders each with a capacity of 1,000 gallons 
and each divided into two compartments of 500 gallons. 
Each cylinder was 11 feet long and 4 feet 6 inches in diameter. 
It was intended that the tanks should be in brick-built 
chambers filled in with sand, but the local authority required 
them to be surrounded by fine concrete not less than 9 inches 
thick and so a pit was dug of dimensions capable of con- 
taining both tanks laid lengthwise with a 12-inch concrete 
jacketing around each. The bottom of the pit was also 
covered with 12 inches of concrete ; concrete with a larger 
aggregate was added at the top and with the exception of the 
necessary four manholes the whole was finished with a 6-inch 
concrete covering which in fact extended over the forecourt. 

As in Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. v. James (VO) the Tribunal 
thought that the Holyoak case required them to consider 
the tanks and the surrounding separately ; and for the 
reasons given in that case, these tanks themselves and the 
concrete casing were held to be rateable as being in the 
nature of a building or a structure. 
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Zoning Not for Offices 


Halifax Building Society v. Payne (VO). 
(8th December, 1960) 
Offices in Portsmouth assessed at £1,850 gross value. 
Zoning system held inapplicable. 
Appeal allowed : gross value not specifically stated in 
decision. 

The V.O. applied the zoning method on the assumption 
that the premises could easily be converted into a retail shop, 
but the appellants said that the zoning method was totally 
inappropriate to a building of this nature. This question 
as to the applicability of the zoning method was the kernel 
of the issue. 

The zoning system had its origin in the assessment of retail 
shops ; the idea is that the front part of a retail shop with 
a display window facing the street, is more valuable than 
the back, and the ground floor is more valuable than the 
upper storeys. The whole hereditament is therefore divided 
into zones, the lower floor being zoned in depth at so much 
per square foot until a certain depth is reached when the 
figure is reduced. 

The Tribunal had no hesitation in deciding that the zoning 
system was totally inapplicable to this building and for this 
reason rejected the V.O.’s assessment which admittedly was 
founded on the zone price. 
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Expectation of Business Profits 


Maddox and Kirby Lid. v. Hall (VO). 
(15th November, 1960) 

Garage, Showroom and Offices in Huntingdon. 

Gross value of £600 (reduced from £660 by Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Isle of Ely and Soke of Peter- 
borough LVC) reduced to £550. 

Ratepayers’ appeal allowed with costs on County 
Court Scale 3. 

The Tribunal agreed that the lease rent for the premises 
fixed in 1944 was of no assistance as a guide to rental value 
at the date concerned: as there was thus no direct rental 
evidence, recourse must be had to the indirect evidence of 
value afforded by the accepted or agreed assessments of other 
comparable properties. 

After viewing not only the subject property, but all the 
other garage hereditaments cited by the parties, and in the 
light of the rent a prospective tenant might bid having 
regard to his expectation of profit in the business, the 
Tribunal came to the conclusion that the gross value as 
reduced by the local valuation court was still too high and 
the assessment was determined at gross value £550, net value 
£455, 


Open Market Value 


City of Hereford v. Taylor (VO). 

(11th November, 1960) 

Hereford Corporation Cattle Sheep Pig and Fruit 
Market, New Market Street, Hereford. 

Assessment of £3,200 rateable value (reduced from 
£4,000 R.V. by Herefordshire LVC following the 
Corporation’s proposal) confirmed. 

Hereford Corporation’s appeal dismissed. 

Hereford market is a very ancient market, confirmed by 
a charter of William IIL in 1697 ; at one time it was held in 
the streets. Under the Hereford Improvement Act, 1854, 
the city authorities were empowered to purchase land for the 
holding of the market, and a scale of market tolls was 
established. 

The parties were agreed that the corporation were the 
most likely hypothetical tenants. They also agreed, follow- 
ing the decision in Taunton v. Sture (VO), a case concerning 
Taunton Produce Market, that the valuation fell to be made 
on the accounts basis, and under section 22 (1) (+) of the 
Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. In addition, the valuers 
agreed that the relevant accounts were those for the year 
ended 31st March, 1956. 

The corporation lodged a single valuation calculated upon 
the traditional profits method ; this valuation produced a net 
annual value of £2,152 which the corporation then increased 
to £2,175. The valuation officer lodged two valuations. The 
first, his primary valuation, which he relied upon, was 
modelled upon the Taunton case; his second valuation, 
which he called his supporting valuation, was based upon 
the “ contractor's test” and produced a net annual value 
of £4,000. 


Agreed ** Divisible Balance ‘ 


The two expert valuers, Mr. Hilton and Mr. Taylor, agreed 
certain calculations based upon figures in the published 
accounts for the year ended 3lst March, 1956 ; they also 
agreed the “ divisible balance”, the figures at the end of their 
calculations being as in the table. 
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Gross Receipts £15,938 
Deduct Working Expenses £7,953 


Deduct General Repairs and 
Maintenance 
Sinking or Renewals 
Fund (Landlord's 
and Tenant's Assets) £1,363 
ALL AGREED BY —---- £2,140 
Mr. HILTON AND 
py Mr. Taylor BALANCE £5,845 
Deduct Tenant's Share at 10 per cent. of 
Gross Receipts £1,594 


£4,251 
Deduct Rates at 19s. 6d. in the £ £2,099 


Mr. Hilton's Net Annual Value upon a strict 
interpretation of the traditional profits basis £2,152 


Norrs (1) The common ground between the two expert valuers ended here 
Mr. Hilton then proceeded to round this figure up to “ Say £2,175 
Rateable Value,’ and there he stopped 

(2) Mr. Taylor carried on the calculation, neither the basis nor figures 

being accepted or agreed by Mr. Hilton, as follows 

{ Add Estimated increase in tolls 
Say 15 per cent. of £3,272 £490 
Tenant's Share 49 


J Rates at 195. 6d. in the £ 
(say) 


PRIMARY VALUATION | 223 


Mr. TAYLOR 
CONTINUING HIS 


| 2,375 
4 idd Overbid by Local Authority 50 percent 187 


3,562 
say £3,500 
Valuation Officer's estimated rental value under section 22 of the Rating and 
Valuation Act, 1925, £3,500 per annum, tenant paying rates and bearing the cost 
of repairs and insurance 
Net ANNUAL VaLue (as determined by Local Valuation Court) £3,200 


Local Authority’s ‘* Overbid 
There were three main issues in this appeal, as follows : 
(1) was it correct to value, as the corporation did, 
only upon the traditional profits basis ? 

oR might this be adjusted by calculations similar to 
those made by the valuation officer 

AND, as subsidiary question, might the contractor's 
test be looked at in addition ? 

(2) was what the corporation called * hidden benefit’’, 
and was an “ overbid ™ of 50 per cent. by the corporation, 
right or wrong ? 

(3) was it right to add 15 per cent. as an estimated 
increase in the market tolls over those current at the 
material date ? 

Upon the first of these three issues Mr. Mynett, Q.c., for 
the corporation, submitted that the traditional profits basis 
was the proper approach : it was the only realistic way of 
ascertaining the attitude of a prospective hypothetical tenant 
who would ask what was the earning capacity of the market. 

Upon the second main issue Mr. Mynett contended that 
it was wholly wrong, and contrary to rating law, substantially 
to increase the rateable value merely because the hereditament 
was owned by the local authority, there being no validity in 
any argument based upon “hidden benefit’’ to the 
corporation. 

When all the private undertakers had dropped out, the 


corporation would only have to make one final overbid of 


a few pounds and there was no reason whatsoever why the 
** overbid ” should be 50 per cent. over the last bid. 

On the third main issue Mr. Mynett contended that the 
tolls levied for the year ended 31st March, 1956, were correct 
and should not be increased for the purposes of this 
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valuation : when market tolls had been approved by the 
appropriate minister after lengthy negotiation, they must 
remain at that level for a number of years, and could not be 
altered and increased year by year ; on the material date the 
Hereford corporation were charging the maximum tolls that 
the minister would then permit. These tolls however were 
noticeably lower than those in operation at the material date 
in some other well-known stock markets. 


Addition to Market Tolls 


The Tribunal was unable to accept the contentions of 
Mr. Mynett, and agreed that the hypothetical tenant, on 
the material date, would look forward to the future receipts 
from the market ; he would not necessarily be restricted to 
looking only at the accounts for the year to 31st March, 1956. 
The evidence showed that the corporation had already made 
considerable capital improvements to the market between 
1950 and 1956 ; that was all prior to the date of the proposal. 
The corporation must have had good reason for having 
expended during those six years the total sum of £46,914 
upon new sale rings, shedding, pig market, lorry wash, 
entrance gates, etc. The financial benefits from these 
improvements and expenditure were not fully reflected in the 
market accounts for the year ended 3lst March, 1956, 
because the rate at which the tolls were chargeable on animals 
and marketable commodities, which are the important part 
of the tolls with which he was concerned, had not, in 
essence, been increased since 1934. 

The Tribunal also found that the pattern before the 
hypothetical tenant at the material date was one of expanding 
throughout. Auction sales were held on most days of the 
week throughout the year ; the calendar was well-filled and 
free dates were not easily found. On the evidence it came to 
the conclusion that the valuation officer’s estimate of an 
increase of 15 per cent. in market tolls had not been upset. 

Reverting to the first issue, Mr. Phillips, on behalf of the 
valuation officer, had submitted, inter alia: 

(1) There was reason to doubt that a cattle market 
was a public utility undertaking, and certainly not of the 
kind in the Kingston Union case. 

(2) This was not a case in which, as a matter of law, 
the adoption of the traditional profits basis was required. 

(3) Therefore a valuer was entitled to use any methods 
of valuation which were appropriate to solve this 
particular problem. 

(4) The Taunton case, if properly analysed, was merely 
a practical illustration of one method which recom- 
mended itself to the Tribunal in that case of adjusting 
the figure thrown up by the profits basis valuation in 
order to arrive at what, in the opinion of the Tribunal, 
was the correct figure for the assessment. In other 
words, the conception of an “ overbid ** was a perfectly 
legitimate way of expressing the opinion of the valuer 
as to the way in which he got from the profits basis 
valuation what he considered was the right assessment ; 
but it was not necessarily the only way of doing it. 

(5) The valuation officer in his primary valuation had 
substantially followed the outline of the Taunton case. 

The Tribunal accepted these points, for it was not satisfied 
that the Hereford cattle market must, as a matter of law, be 
valued upon a strict application of the traditional profits 
basis of valuation. 


One Eye on the ** Contractor’s Test *’ 


It therefore came to the conclusion that the valuation 
officer was not wrong in continuing his primary valuation 
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in the manner shown above. The market accounts were 
oe undeniably a factor, but not necessarily the only factor, to 
‘ be looked at in this case. The contractor’s test might also 
be admitted for investigation and consideration. On that 
basis and applying the interest rate of 3 per cent. which was 
not in dispute, the Tribunal still arrived at a net annual value 
in excess of £3,500. 

It was clear the corporation would be more anxious than 
anybody else to obtain the tenancy of this market and, in 
the Tribunal’s view, they would be prepared to pay more 
for it than anybody else. The alternative to the corporation 
ig securing this tenancy would be for them to provide their own 
market at very considerable capital cost. 

The question was therefore where the bargaining between 
the hypothetical tenant and the landlord would cease. 
Mr. Hilton says at a bid of pLus £23, Mr. Taylor says a bid 
of pLus 50 per cent., equivalent in money to pLus £1,187. 
In order to support a net annual value of £3,200, however, 
Mr. Taylor could rest upon an overbid of 35 per cent., that 
is £831, over and above his figure of £2,375. Having regard 
to the property as a whole which the corporation would be 
taking over, the Tribunal was satisfied that they could 
reasonably be expected to make a substantial bid in excess 
of the figure calculated upon the accounts. In this particular 
case it was unable to find fault with an “ overbid ” of say 
35 per cent. which produced a net annual value of £3,206. 
DWELLING-HOUSES 
re Proximity of Power Station . . . 
Phillips v. Billet (VO). 
(2nd December, 1960) 
House at Buckfastleigh, South Devon. 
Gross Value of £60, as fixed by Plymouth and South 
Devon LVC, confirmed. 
Ratepayer’s appeal dismissed : no order as to costs. 

The erection of a power station in close proximity had 
a serious detrimental effect on the property: the V.O. 
estimated the reduction at £5, the LVC thought it was £8, 
and the Tribunal did not feel justified in increasing that 
allowance. 


. « » and of Transformer Sub-Station 
Russell v. Lejeune (VO). 
(Sth December, 1960) 
Bungalow and garage at Leigh-on-Sea. 
£43 gross value (as confirmed by South-Eastern Essex 
LVC) confirmed. 
Ratepayer’s appeal dismissed. 

The ratepayer’s complaint of buzz and hum from a 
Transformer sub-station was a matter of opinion and degree : 
the Tribunal did not think it would warrant a reduction in 
rent and was reassured in this conclusion by the fact that no 
other ratepayers occupying surrounding properties, some of 
which were nearer the sub-station than the subject bungalow, 
had contested their assessments on this score. 
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Proximity of Football Ground . . . 
Westwood (VO) v. Griffiths and others. 
(2nd December, 1960) 

Houses in Henry Street and Westbrook Street, near 
Bolton Wanderers Football Ground. 

Gross values (as reduced by £3 each by East Lancashire 
LVC) increased by £2 each (i.e., £1 each below gross 
values in the valuation list prior to the LVC reduction). 

V.O.’s appeal allowed : no order as to costs. 

The streets had been used for many years for parking cars 
at times of football matches, and in 1958 were made official 
parking places. The V.O. conceded a £1 reduction and the 
Tribunal thought he was right. 


. and of Café 
Schwehr v. Gilbard (VO). 
(8th December, 1960) 
House at Felixstowe. 
Gross value £65 (as confirmed by E. and W. Suffolk 
and Ipswich LVC) reduced to £6l. 
Ratepayer’s appeal allowed. 

The Tribunal was not satisfied that a tenant would bid less 
rent because the house was in a drainage area ; but a reduction 
from £70 to £65 by the LVC in respect of a larger house 
nearby indicated that a reduction of £2 offered by the V.O. 
was insufficient to allow for proximity to the Regal Cafe. 


Proximity of Milk Haulage Concern 
Brennan vy. Peak (VO). 
(19th July, 1960) 
House in Bournemouth. 
£44 gross value (as determined by Bournemouth 
LVC) confirmed. 
Ratepayer’s appeal dismissed. 

A decision of the same LVC had been confirmed by the 
Tribunal in 1957 and the appellant claimed that changed 
circumstances had justified a new proposal. 

Nuisance was caused by a milk haulage concern which 
operated at the back of the house. The Tribunal found that 
the company were operating in 1939 and that its disadvantages 
had already been reflected in the rents of comparables. 


Effect of Imminent Development 
Owen (VO) v. Upton. 
(2nd December, 1960) 
House at Stockton Heath. 
Gross value £42 (reduced from £45 by LVC) confirmed. 
V.O.’s appeal dismissed. 

The Tribunal found it difficult to appreciate the V.O.’s 
contention that the premises had been valued as though the 
land at the side of the house had been developed or was about 
to be, and would not disturb the LVC determination. 


NOTE 
Every Lands Tribunal rating decision given turing 1960 has now been covered. 


Announcements and Publications 


LAND STUDIES 


Cambridge University Research Studentships 


Harold Samuel Studentships, tenable from Ist October, 
1961, are offered for research in economic, legal, or social 
matters relating to the use, tenure or development of land. 
Applications must reach the Registrar, The Old Schools, 


Cambridge, not later than 15th March, 1961. The value of 


the studentships and other particulars may be obtained from 


the Secretary, Board of Estate Management, 74, Trumpington 
Street, Cambridge. 


PLANNING PUBLICATIONS 


Reports and papers in the Social Sciences. No, 12, 1960 : 
New Towns: A_ SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Compiled by Jean Viet. (UNESCO publication.) 

Dacca IMPROVEMENT TRUST : REPORT ON THE MASTER 
PLAN For Dacca, 1959. 
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BUILDING AND QUANTITY SURVEYING 


Proposals for the Simplification of Units of Measurement 
Used in the Building Industry 


By H. E. A. PEACOCK (Professional Associate) 


In successive editions of the Standard Method of Measure- 
ment the Standing Joint Committee have eliminated standards 
for timber and rods for brickwork, to the relief of a majority 
of surveyors and estimators. The purpose of this paper is 
to suggest that the time has now arrived when the simplifica- 
tion of units of measurement should be carried to the 
ultimate conclusion—the use of only feet, pounds and 
numbers—and that this improvement should be incorporated 
in the fifth edition of the S.M.M. now in course of 
preparation. 

This idea is neither new nor just a pleasant theory. It 
has been used for many years in East Africa, in combination 
with a simple currency system of only shillings and cents, 
with no pounds. After working in Kenya for some years, 
| have found the system used in England cumbersome in the 
extreme. One has only to compare the extending of 8 tons 
17 cwts. 1 qr. 7 Ibs. by £54 11s. 7d. with 19,859 Ibs. by 0.49 
shillings to realise what a burden was removed from the 
poor quantity surveyor, not to mention the joy of the 
comptometer operator. 

What advantages may be claimed for the proposed 
changes ? Probably the most important is general simplifi- 
cation of the whole process of working up dimensions, 
with a consequent saving in time. In addition to the work 
in actually reducing abstracts considerable time is taken in 
remembering or looking up the unit to be used, especially 
as most reducing is carried out by juniors still learning theu 
way round the S.M.M._ Also the burden of studies for these 
juniors would certainly be lightened by this simplification. 

Of almost equal importance is the question of accuracy in 
pricing bills. Any quantity surveyor can probably recall 
a case where an item measured in yards has been given a rate 
applicable to feet or vice-versa; and some will also 
remember, with some embarrassment, the “* quick ” estimate 
given for drains, based on the price per foot for stoneware 
pipes added to the yards price for trench and concrete and 
multiplied by the length in yards! Easy mistakes to make 
when hard pressed for time, and so simple to eliminate for 
good. 

Considerable savings can be made in space, working-up 
and printing time in the presentation of the bill of quantities. 
A short preamble could be inserted in the preliminary and 
general section stating that all lineal, superficial and cubic 
measurements are in feet. All that would appear in the unit 
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column (using right-hand billing of course) would be ‘** Cube,” 
“Sup.” or “ Lin.’ In fact, methods can be devised by 
which this column can be eliminated altogether: in East 
Africa the unit is often typed at the end of the description 
and the space thus saved used for the extra width of the 
quantity column. 

With new methods of construction arising daily and the 
old methods retained to a certain extent in works of alteration 
and repair, the S.M.M. can only become longer and more 
complicated. This could be alleviated to some extent. 
Most of the phrases “ shall be given in yards superficial,” 
“shall be given in feet run,” etc., would be superfluous. 
A new clause could be inserted in the ** general principles ~ 
section similar to the preamble mentioned above, and the 
choice of lineal, super. or cube is usually quite obvious. It 
is interesting to note that the joiner, steel and ironworker, 
plumber and glazier trades are already practically devoid of 
the word “ yards.” These are just the trades which the new 
curtain walling techniques are enlarging. 

Cost planning, while still controversial, is undoubtedly 
gaining favour. With this new technique the advantages o! 
using a single unit of measurement are obvious. Consider 
for instance the marrying of roof tiles in squares to sarking 
felt in yards super. when building up a composite price per 
foot super. of roof. All the necessary adjustments involve 
time and introduce the possibility of error in work which in 
all probability goes unchecked. For those who prefer not 
to adopt cost planning techniques, this same argument applies 
tO approximate estimates based on quantities and also to 
editing a draft bill, when comparing total quantities against 
each other for possible errors in timesing, etc. 

Certain minor irritations which occur in present practice 
would disappear. First, the difficult question of the billing 
of 13 feet cube of excavation on the additions side of a small 
measured variation. One never knows whether to bill it as 
one yard, or 13 feet, or exclude it altogether. If you have 
a ready answer for this, what do you do if it is on the 
omissions side ? 

Next, to satisfy those annoying contractors (especially 
electricians) who at present submit a final account with 
87% yards run of something, thus complicating the extending 
beyond reason. Similarly it is most unsatisfactory, though 
sometimes perhaps necessary, to include 89,', dozen sash 
squares or 21# squares of roofing in a new bill of quantities. 
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These fractions also give the typist certain difficulties, unless 
she has been provided with a very special machine. 


Further, certain inconsistencies in the S.M.M. could be 
overcome once and for all. Consider planking and strutting, 
comprising rough timbering and measured in feet super., 
compared with close-boarded formwork to a concrete base- 
ment wall which is probably (being a large area) measured 
in yards. This particular instance is the answer to any 
objection that some items are so cheap that, if given in feet, 
their rate would be a fraction of a penny. Items cheaper 
than planking and strutting (on an average job) do not 
readily come to mind. It is questionable whether an item 
costing less than one penny per foot super. is worth measur- 
ing in any case, and such items could be deleted simultaneously 
from the S.M.M. should these proposals be adopted. If 
the tenderer still wished to insert low prices against certain 
items he could in fact make the rate a decimal of a penny 
and round off the extension. 

I do not intend to discuss all aspects of the metric system. 
However, it is relevant to state my own view that this country 
will ultimately be forced to adopt it and the sooner this is 


achieved the cheaper and less confusing the changeover will 
be. With Europe’s current attempts to form large economic 
units, with easier facilities for communication and with 
booming international trade it is time to put aside tradition 
and sentiment and accept the fact that just for once the 
world has chosen to ignore the English system. We have for 
consolation the general acceptance of the English language : 
let us give way over units of measurement with good grace 
when the time comes. Although this is probably a minority 
view, the subject is by no means closed for discussion, as 
proved by recent articles in well-informed newspapers. 


There is no doubt that building is rapidly becoming an 
international business. A Danish architect has recently 
designed one of our university buildings : one hears of the 
names of Italian contractors on tender lists for work in this 
country. Our British contractors tender for work all over 
the world on drawings dimensioned in metres and feet for 
their benefit. The proposed elimination of yards would at 
least put our system on to the basis of only one unit of 
measurement, comparable and easily reconcilable with 
measurement in metres. As quantity surveyors we should not 
be content to give evidence and mere assistance to those who 
hope to make decisions regarding decimal systems. The 
Institution is the leading authority in this field of measure- 
ment: it is our responsibility to initiate these first steps 
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towards an easier and more international way of measuring 
construction work. 

Two disadvantages of the proposal merit serious con- 
sideration. The first is that all co cerned in the building 
industry would have to begin thinking in feet for all materials 
and plant. The rating of concrete mixers, shovels to 
mechanical excavators, lorries, etc., would need to be restated 
both on the machines and in all sales literature. White 
glazed tiles, linoleum and roofing felt would be offered for 
sale at rates per foot super. The quantity surveyor checking 
materials on site would need to know how 100 feet cube of 
shingle looks in a conical heap, just as he had mastered how 
to judge it in yards cube. If he decided to be really accurate 
and ran his tape along the base at least he would be spared 
the agony of racing the contractor’s surveyor to the result 
of dividing by 27 by mental arithmetic. Probably yards 
could be forgotten, almost as easily as bushels, baskets, pails 
and rods which have largely disappeared over the last two 
decades. We certainly did not mourn the loss of yards in 
Kenya. 

Ihe other disadvantage is slightly more forceful, namely, 
the re-assessment of labour constants and other matter 
connected with the synthesis of prices. The editing of the 
standard works of reference and private lists of information 
would be comparatively simple but those fortunate men who 
carry such information constantly in their brain might find 
it hard to memorise new figures. One can only look to 
previous examples of the revision of the S.M.M. which must 
have caused temporary distress but which were in fact soon 
accepted. Perhaps even more to the point was the revision 
of the W.D. Schedule, the item numbers of which had been 
proudly rolled off the tongue. Such matters are not so 
disastrous as some would have us believe. In my view it 
would be easier to accept a change from yards to feet now 
and feet to metres at some distant date, than the infinitely 
worse problem of thinking in metres straight out of yards 
A yard and a metre are so nearly alike, and yet on large 
quantities the three inches or so difference would cause 
alarming inaccuracies. 

At the recent chartered quantity surveyors dinner, Lord 
John Hope, Minister of Works, remarked that he sometimes 
wondered whether the bil! of quantities as now set out might 
be capable of some simplification. Here is one way in 
which we could implement this desire. The general 
acceptance of right hand billing was delayed far too long. 
These proposals are the next logical step, which we should 
hasten to adopt in the interests of simplicity and economy. 


Quantity Surveyors Committee 
1. Extracts from the Minutes of a Meeting held on 18th January, 1961 


Awards 
The Committee congratulated Mr. N. Stanley Farrow, 
M.B.E., of Messrs. Howard Farrow, and Mr. A. R. Plowman, 
c.B.E., Director of Contracts at the Ministry of Works, on 
their awards in the New Year Honours List. 


Quantity Surveyors Annual Dinner: Allocation of Tickets 

It was decided to adhere to the system of allocating 
initially one guest ticket to each member for the Dinner 
to be held on 21st November, 1961. In 1960 there had been 
471 members and 554 guests present. After the initial 
allocation, there had been 120 tickets remaining for allocation 
by ballot. 


R.1.B.A. Technical Standards Committee 
A report by Mr. Arthur Burnand (Fellow) was received. 
Mr. Burnand was the Institution’s representative to the 
R.1.B.A. Technical Standards Committee. 
The Committee recommended that the Institution should 
become an Associate Member of the International Council 
for Building Research Studies and Documentation. 


Joint Consultative Committee of Architects, Quantity Surveyors . 
and Builders in Jamaica 
The Committee noted the formation and progress of 
a Joint Consultative Committee in Jamaica. 
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Joint Contracts Tribunal : Chairman 
Mr. A. B. Waters, M.B.E., G.M., F.R.LB.A., has been 
appointed Chairman of the Joint Contracts Tribunal, in 
succession to Sir Percy Thomas. 


Fire Branch : Q.S. Section 
Mr. J. Gordon Aston (Fellow) has been elected Chairman 
of the Quantity Surveyors Section of the Eire Branch for the 
Session 1960-61. Mr. Aston is the liaison member from 
that Branch to the Committee. 


Building Research Station, D.S.1.R. : Open Days 
The Building Research Station is to hold a series of 
Open Days in July, 1961, and arrangements are being made 
to notify all chartered quantity surveyors. 
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British Standards Institution : Schedule of Weights of 
Building Materials 
The Committee confirmed the appointment of Mr. Robert 
Stevens (Professional Associate) as the Institution’s repre- 
sentative, in succession to Mr. B, G. Coffin (Fellow). 


Discussion Groups : Report of the J.O.Q.S. Committee 

A report by the J.0.Q.S. Committee on the progress of 
the junior discussion groups was received. It was decided 
to give all possible support to the work of these groups. 
A note appears on page 507 of this issue. 

The Committee expressed the view that in the case of those 
discussion groups of which the members have now passed 
the Junior Organisation age limit, the Quantity Surveyors 
Sections of the Branches should be encouraged to take 
responsibility for them. 


2. Nominations for Election for Session 1961-62 


Members qualified as quantity surveyors will have received 
a letter inviting them to submit, by 27th March, 1961, 
nominations for election to the Quantity Surveyors 
Committee for the session 1961-62. 

Nominations may be made by (i) the Quantity Surveyors 
Section of a Branch or area; or (ii) any group of ten 
chartered quantity surveyor members, whether or not 
practising in the Branch or area for which they nominate ; 
or (ili) the Quantity Surveyors Committee of the Council, 
and (iv) in respect of the representatives of junior quantity 
surveyors, the Junior Organisation Quantity Surveyors 
Committee. 


Members are reminded that nominations may be made 
under one or more of the following headings :— 
(a) Branch or area section representatives ; 
(b) provincial representatives, unattached section ; 
(c) metropolitan representatives, unattached section ; 
(d) junior quantity surveyor representatives. 
Nominations may be sent to the Institution or to the 
Honorary Secretary to the Quantity Surveyors Section of the 
Branch or, where there is no such section, to the Honorary 
Secretary to the Branch. They must be accompanied in 
every case by an undertaking from the nominees to serve, 
if elected. 


3. Use of Standard Method of Measurement in Scotland 


The Quantity Surveyors Committee have recently con- 
sidered representations by the Scottish Quantity Surveyors 
Committee on the subject of the regulation of the practice of 
quantity surveyors who may be called upon to prepare 
schedules of quantities for work in Scotland. 

The Scottish Committee wished to emphasise that the 
Scottish Mode of Measurement and not the Standard Method 
of Measurement should normally be used for this work. 
They have pointed out that as members of the Joint Standing 
Committee of Architects, Quantity Surveyors and Building 


Contractors in Scotland, and therefore as signatories of the 
Scottish Mode of Measurement, any use of the Standard 
Method of Measurement might place them in some difficulty 
on the Joint Standing Committee. 


The Quantity Surveyors Committee have noted the views 
of the Scottish Committee, and expressed the view that, while 
no direct action could be taken, it would be appropriate to 
draw the attention of members to the representations by the 
Scottish Committee. 


Professional Charges 


PROFESSIONAL CHARGES 


Use of Seales for Quantity Surveying Services Overseas 

The attention of the Quantity Surveyors Committee has 
recently been drawn to difficulties which have been exper- 
ienced by certain firms of chartered quantity surveyors 
practising in certain territories Overseas. 

Before entering into any agreement upon fees and con- 
ditions in overseas territory, members should be careful 
to obtain the maximum amount of prior information on the 
cost of living, salaries, and methods of operation in the 
particular territory. This applies particularly in relation 
to the suggested use of scales accepted in the United Kingdom. 

Members are reminded that the Quantity Surveyors (Fees) 
Sub-Committee are always available to provide help and 
advice if necessary. 
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STANDARD FORM OF BUILDING CONTRACT 


Daywork Charges for Specialist Trades 

The Institution frequently receives requests from members 
for advice on how to deal with charges for dayworks, carried 
out by specialists under the R.I.B.A. Standard Form of 
Contract, other than those agreed with the Association of 
Heating, Ventilating and Domestic Engineering Employers, 
and the National Federated Electrical Association. 

In order to assist members, therefore, the Quantity 
Surveyors Committee suggest that the following facts should 
be borne in mind : 

(a) the Institution does not recognise any daywork 
agreements other than those negotiated with the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, the Heating, 
Ventilating and Domestic Engineering Employers and 
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the National Federated Electrical Association ; and 

(b) the R.I.B.A. Form of Contract Clause 9 (c) states 
** Where extra work cannot properly be measured and 
valued the Contractor shall be allowed day-work prices 
(i)... (ili) where rates have been agreed 
between the said Institution and the appropriate body 
representing any sub-contracting trade, at those rates 
(whether in the last mentioned case the work be done 
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by the contractor or by a sub-contractor).”’ 


(c) It follows therefore that only the above three 
agreements can be applied under clause 9. 


It is, therefore, strongly recommended that in other cases 
members should endeavour to arrive at an agreement with 
specialists on the question of daywork charges before the 
contract is placed. 


Meetings and Courses 


COLLEGE OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


If the number of members wishing to take part justifies it, 
arrangements will be made by the College of Estate Manage- 
ment to provide a course of lectures during 1961 at the 
College, St. Alban’s Grove, Kensington, London, W.8, 
on the subject of the Civil Engineering Standard Method of 
Measurement and the General Conditions of Contract for 
Civil Engineering Work. 

Members who would be interested in attending this series 
of lectures are invited to send their names and addresses 
to the Secretary of the College as soon as possible. 


JUNIOR LIAISON COMMITTEE 
A meeting of the Junior Liaison Committee of the Joint 
Advisory Committee on Training in the Building Industry 
will be held on Thursday, 16th March, 1961, at 6.30 p.m. 
at the Institute of Builders. Mr. W. Tompkins will speak on 
* Building in North America.” His address will be 
illustrated by a film. No tickets are required for this meeting. 


COST RESEARCH AND COST PLANNING 


Fourth Course, 10th-13th April, 1961 


Arrangements have been made to hold the fourth post- 
qualification course in cost research and cost planning at 
Carpenters’ Hall, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C.2, 
from Monday, 10th to Thursday, 13th April, 1961. 

The course, which will be non-residential, is open to 
corporate members and is designed for principals and senior 
assistants concerned with cost planning. There are still 
a few vacancies for which early application should be made to 
the Secretary. The cost will be £10 10s. Od. (exclusive of 
meals). 

The response to the first three courses was very great and 
the Report of the first Course has received wide publicity. 
The cost of the Report is 12s. 6d. to members and £1 to 
non-members. 

These courses are sponsored by the Quantity Surveyors 
Committee and by the Cost Research Panel and are 
administered by the London County Council Brixton School 
of Building. 


Junior Organisation Quantity Surveyors Discussion Groups 


The Quantity Surveyors Committee have noted with 
interest and approval the formation and development of 
junior discussion groups, on which they have received a 
report from the Junior Organisation Quantity Surveyors 
Committee. They wish to inform junior members about 
these discussion groups and to ask principals both in private 
practice and in the public service to encourage junior qualified 
members of their staffs to participate. 

These discussion groups were developed by the J.0.Q.S. 
Committee in the light of their interest in post-qualification 
education for the surveyor and the need for informal dis- 
cussion of technical matters by the more recently qualified 
members. The first groups were formed in the latter part 
of 1948 and the number of members participating has grown 
from 67 to the present total of 260, comprising 18 groups. 

During the formative years, it has become apparent that 
the informality of the groups has encouraged young men to 
take an active part in the affairs of the profession and the 
Institution. Sympathetic understanding of mutual problems 
has been promoted and the contacts made in these discussions 
have resulted in many lasting friendships. 

The subjects discussed by the groups have been extremely 
varied as the following examples show : 

(1) cost control and cost planning ; 
(2) problems of insurance against atomic energy risks : 
(3) quantity surveyor—building owner relationships : 


(4) internal organisation of the Institution. 

The Quantity Surveyors Committee are also aware that 
as the members of these discussion groups pass the Junior 
Organisation age limit (33), there is a danger that there may 
appear at first sight to be no continuing outlet for their 
interest. It is felt however, that the Quantity Surveyors 
Sections of the Branches should encourage the formation of 
senior discussion or study groups. The Sections are being 
requested to pursue this proposal which should provide the 
focal point for the continuation of members’ interests. 

The Committee consider that the work of these discussion 
groups can make a valuable contribution to the work of the 
profession and any member who is interested in joining such 
a group should get in touch with the Institution in the first 
instance. 


BUILDING WAGES 


With effect from 6th February, 1961, the wage rate for 
Grade A craftsmen will be Ss. an hour. With effect from 
2nd October, 1961, the rate will be Ss. 6d. an hour. These 
rates apply to the whole of England and Wales except London 
and Liverpool—where an additional |/d. an hour is paid. 
The building labourers rate is 7)d. an hour below the craft 
rate. 
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THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


Quantity Surveyors’ Standard Scales 


It may surprise many quantity surveyors to know that the 
measuring scale most suitable for plotting purposes is not 
the most suitable for measuring. The two operations are 
the reverse of one another. 

The six inch Universal Armstrong is ideal for plotting or 
for taking the odd measurement on the site, but if you are 
a hardworking harassed taker-off, working off several 
drawings at a time, seldom without a measuring scale in your 
hand, and a thousand and one things to think of besides the 
measurement—you have got to take every precaution against 
making a false reading. 

Have you never confused, in the middle part of the scale, 
the figures reading from left to right with those reading from 
right to left? Of course you have ! 

So what do you need ? Obviously, in the interests of speed 
and accuracy, a set of standard quantity surveyor’s scales 
as B.S, 1347: Part 2: 1956. 

These boxwood scales with, or without, celluloid edges 
can be obtained in the following combinations : 1,16 inch 
and 3/4inch, 1/8inch and 1,2inch, 1/4inch and 1 inch, 
3,8 inch and 1} inch, or they may be purchased as a complete 
set in a box. 
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The present cost is 8s. 6d. each without celluloid edges or 
£2 17s. 6d. a set of four with mahogany box, 17s. each with 
celluloid edges or £4 12s. 6d. a set, including mahogany box. 
4 suitable present for having passed the Final Examination! 

The scales were designed on the following principles : 

(a) Each scale should be read one way only. 

(b) All scales should be ** open divided.” 

(c) Only two designations on each scale. Each scale 
to be flat one side and blank, and bevelled the other, 
with the designations on the opposite edges. 

(d) The ratio between the two designations on the 
same scale should be not less than 4:1. 

(e) In order to provide for reading in erther direction 
all figuring should be repeated upside down. 

(f) A set should comprise four scales covering eight 
designations in common use. 

These scales, which have been obtainable since 1956, were 
recommended for use by the J.0.Q.S. and the Quantity 
Surveyors Committee ; there is a danger, however, that the 
makers will not keep a stock if surveyors do not buy them. 
Hence the reason for this note. 

H.G.N. 
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LAND SURVEYING AND MINING SURVEYING 


Surveying in Northern Australia 


At the land surveyors general meeting held on 15th December, 1960, Major A, G. Bomford, M.A. (Professional Associate), 
R.E., presented a paper entitled “* Surveying in Northern Australia.” This paper was published in the December issue 
of The Chartered Surveyor and a summary of the discussion which followed is published below. 


Brigadier L. J. HArris (Fellow) said that his questions 
referred to Major Bomford’s remarks on the observations for 
deviation of the vertical to determine the distance between 
the geoid and spheroid. These observations had been taken 
at an interval of 20 miles. For what length of traverse were 
these observations made? With what accuracy did Major 
Bomford consider that the separation between geoid and 
spheroid had been obtained? Did the results indicate a 
smooth gradual change in the separation of geoid and 
spheroid in the area surveyed? Were there any topo- 
graphical features of significance which might have influenced 
the deviation of the vertical? 


Major Bomrorp replied that latitude observations were 
made for about 300 miles of traverse up the 126° meridian. 
The traverse then turned eastwards for 200 miles and long- 
itude observations were made at every station, with oc- 
casional latitudes also. The probable error of the latitudes 
was about 0.5 seconds so that over a 20-mile line the 
probable error in geoidal height would be about 3 inches, 
plus the error due to the rather simple method of integration 

but almost certainly under 6 inches, random, per line. 
Up the meridian the traverse rose in seven lines from 500 to 
2,500 feet and dropped back to 500 feet in the next seven lines. 
The height of the geoid above the spheroid rose gradually to 
9 feet over the watershed and then dropped back to zero. 
When the traverse turned east along the coast there might 
be a systematic error in the geoidal section due to personal 
equation in the longitude observations. The geoid appeared 
to fall away smoothly until it was 12 feet below the spheroid. 


Lt.-Col. P. J. CARMopy (Professional Associate) asked 
whether any simultaneous reciprocal azimuth observations 
had been made and if so, whether they gave any useful 
information about lateral refraction. 


Major Bomrorp replied that the reciprocal azimuth 
observations were never simultaneous as there was only one 
observing party ; but observations usually took place on 
successive nights in very similar conditions. The difference 
between the forward and back azimuth of a line was often 
large : from memory it might have exceeded 2 seconds on 
25 per cent. of the lines, and the Laplace correction only 
reduced this by a small amount. However, when the mean 


stellar azimuth of a line was compared with the mean stellar 
azimuths of the neighbouring lines, using horizontal angles 
carefully measured just before, during and after sunset, 
the agreement was markedly better. The discrepancy very 
seldom exceeded 0.5 seconds. When making precise azi- 
muth observations it therefore seemed essential to observe 
from both ends of the line. 


Commander H. R. HATFIELD, R.N. (Visitor) asked four 
questions. First, when the tellurometer measurements were 
over a sea path was there any swell running? He said that 
hydrographic surveyors had experienced trouble with lines 
over the sea and thought it might be partly due to a long low 
swell. 

Secondly, when observing to Sigma Octantis and using 
the star itself as the reference object, how did one close 
back on to it? 

Thirdly, what method had been used for longitudes, what 
precautions had been taken about personal equation and 
what accuracy was thought to have been obtained? He 
believed that in similar circumstances his own personal 
equation (i.e., the difference between the time lags between 
eye and hand and ear and hand) was of the order of 
0.1 seconds of time or about 1.5 seconds of longitude. 

Fourthly, concerning meteorological readings for telluro- 
meter observations, had consideration been given to taking 
meteorological observations at several points along the line 
of sight from a helicopter ? 


Major Bomrorp replied that the lines over the sea had all 
been low and there had not been any trouble from ground 
swing. From memory the sea had been calm. 

If the azimuth star were observed before the traverse 
stations, the observations could not be closed, but the size 
of the traverse angle gave a partial check against a blunder. 
He did not think this was an important objection. 

The longitudes had been taken with an ordinary geodetic 
theodolite by a refined equal altitude method called in 
Australia “* Almucantar.’’ It was briefly described in the 
Appendix to his paper on “ Precise Tellurometer Traversing 
in the Empire Survey Review. When talking of longitudes 
he was always careful to quote standard deviations rather than 
probable errors. The standard deviation of a pair of 
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Almucantar longitude stars was commonly about 
0.04 seconds of time with a chronograph and about 
0.06 seconds with a stop watch ; to which must be added 
errors due to personal equation and uncertainties in the time 
signal delay. No impersonal eye-piece had been used. It 
could only be said that the observer was going through very 
similar motions when timing a star as when timing a WWV 
“toc,” and delays common to both actions cancelled out. 
He did not regard his observations as perfect and agreed that 
personal equation might still be a serious source of error. But 
he did think that with the equipment that was available he 
had obtained a better answer both for the Laplace corrections 
and for the geoidal section by taking a few pairs of longitudes 
at every station than by taking a large number at every 
eighth station, 

No meteorological observations had been taken from the 
helicopter. He agreed that the greatest need in tellurometer 
operations was for improved methods of meteorological 
measurement. But in a helicopter there was a 600-h.p. 
engine generating heat and humidity and without research 
it was not possible to say that meteorological observations 
made in or around a helicopter would be of any value. 


Mr. J. W. WriGut (Fellow) asked whether any electronic 
engineers (or surveyors with electronic training) had been 
included in Major Bomford’s party. The presence of the 
electronic engineer in the party probably inhibited the growth 
of electronic interest among the surveyors so that they were 
less experienced and less inclined to touch the tellurometers 
than were surveyors who had had to operate them on their 
own. Nevertheless on balance Mr. Wright thought it more 
efficient to include an electronic engineer in the party. 

Mr. Wright also asked for details of the supporting parties 
mentioned in Major Bomford’s paper. 


Major Bomrorp replied that there had been no electronic 
engineer with the party. The tellurometers had lasted out 
the field season without skilled attention, but only just, and 
had given much anxiety. 

The support party at the nearest town consisted of one 
competent man whose tasks were the controlling of the radio 
schedules to the field parties and to headquarters at Darwin ; 
the purchasing of food and arranging for it to be air-freighted 
to the nearest cattle station ; and the safe custody of the 
base camp. For this latter purpose, he had to have an 
assistant. The party at the nearest helicopter fuel dump 
consisted of the commander of the whole operation ; the 
helicopter pilot and engineer ; from time to time the drivers 
of the fuel trucks ; and since on this operation the helicopter 
was being used not only to transport traverse parties but also 
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for airborne barometric heighting, there were usually three 
or four men of the heighting party present also. The support 
parties need not be big, but they had to be efficient, and the 
wireless had to work. If fuel was not available for the 
helicopter, or food for the surveyors, or batteries for the 
tellurometers, the operation came at once to a halt. If the 
helicopter crash landed, or broke down leaving the traverse 
parties on their hills in waterless country, rescue operations 
had to start quickly and efficiently. 


Mr. A. L. ALLAN (Professional Associate) asked what 
type of equipment had been used to record meteorological! 
data, and also, although he appreciated that there had been 
little trouble on the whole from unrepresentative met., 
asked if there were any examples at all of bad measurements 
due to this cause, and if so under what circumstances they 
had arisen. 


Major Bomrorp replied that a whirling psychrometer and 
a battery of three Wheeler barometers had been used. He 
mistrusted mechanically aspirated psychrometers, considering 
that it was more important to measure the temperatures as 
high as possible above the ground during a gust of wind. The 
barometers had been calibrated against mercury barometers 
at every opportunity. Two short lines had closed badly, 
both from a point close to the seashore at an altitude of 
24 feet. Both lines had gone out over the sea, crossed 
peninsulas of hot sand and crossed the sea again before 
arriving at the far terminals. The misclosures were about 
7 and & inches in 6 and 12 miles, about 18 and 10 parts per 
million respectively ; and the true errors were of course 
unknown. It was easy to be wise after the event, but 
measuring such lines, except possibly in a strong sea breeze, 
was clearly inviting trouble. 


Mr. Allan added that concerning the possible recording 
of meteorological data along a line of sight he understood 
that the Norwegians had made a few tests from a helicopter 
but that the results so far were disappointing because of the 
microclimate associated with the machine. 


Mr. P. G. Morr (Fellow) asked, with reference to barometer 
heighting with the helicopter, whether the aneroid readings 
were taken on the ground and if so, was any time given from 
them to settle down before the readings were made? 


Major Bomrorp replied that the aneroids were read, or 
photographed, in the air. The helicopter approached on 
a level course when it was possible to do so. There was, of 
course, a loss of accuracy compared with having the aneroids 
on the ground but there was a tremendous gain in output 
and economy. 


Mining Qualifications Board 


The next Mining Qualifications Board Examination for 
First and Second Class Certificates of Competency as 
Managers and Under-Managers of Mines will be held on 
16th, 17th and 18th May, 1961, at Glasgow, Sunderland, 
Doncaster, Wigan, Cardiff and Stoke-on-Trent. 

The Mining Legislation examination for Mechanical 
Engineer's Certificates, Electrical Engineer's Certificates, 
Mechanic's Certificates Class I and Electrician’s Certificates 
Class I will be held at the above Centres on 16th May, 1961. 

fhe written part of the examination for Certificates of 
Qualification as Surveyors of Mines will be held at the above 
Centres on 17th May, 1961, and the Oral and Practical 
examination in July, 1961. 
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Holders of the Higher National Certificate in Mining 
Surveying, or applicants who have passed the Intermediate 
Examination of the Institution and are, therefore, exempt 
from the written examination must submit their applications 
not later than 22nd March, 1961. 


Intending candidates when applying for the necessary 
forms should state whether they have previously attended an 
examination for any of the above Certificates. The com- 
pleted applications should be returned to the Secretary of the 
Board by 22nd March, 1961. Letters should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Mining Qualifications Board, Ministry of 
Power, Thames House South, Millbank, London, S.W.1. 
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PARLIAMENTARY AND GENERAL 


Legal Notes 


By H. F. BIDDER (Associate) 


In the case of Ware U.D.C. v. Gaunt and Others ({1960] 
1 W.L.R. 1364), dealing with private street works, a number 
of important points were decided in relation to the Private 
Street Works Act, 1892. One of these was the question 
whether the street in question had become repairable by the 
public by reason of long-continued use as a public footpath. 
The case was heard in October, 1960, and the Private Street 
Works Act, 1892, was applied to the facts. On one point 
the decision in Margate Corporation v. Roach was followed. 
That case was heard in January, 1960, and had not been 
reported : so a Note containing the judgment in the Margate 
case follows the report of the Ware case. As the point 
decided is of general interest, the Margate case is treated 
separately below. 


1. HIGHWAY CREATED BY PUBLIC USE 
Effect of section 23, Highway Act, 1835 

In Margate Corporation vy. Roach, objection had been 
taken by a frontager to a resolution of the Corporation under 
section 6 of the Private Street Works Act, 1892, on the 
ground that the street to which the resolution applied had 
become repairable by the inhabitants at large. 

The facts were that the “* street ’’ consisted in part of an 
occupation way, laid out as such many years before. Housing 
development took place in course of which houses were 
erected along one side of the occupation road, which was 
included in the “‘street”, the subject of the resolution. The 
strip that represented the occupation road had been used 
by the public since 1898 for a right of way on foot. It was 
contended that, in consequence, part of the “ street was 
a highway repairable by the inhabitants at large, and that the 
resolution should be quashed. The justices to whom the 
objection was referred accepted this view. 

On appeal to the Divisional Court, they were held to be 
wrong ; the occupation road was not repairable. Section 23 
of the Highway Act, 1935, provided that no road made at the 
expense of an individual and intended to be dedicated to the 
public should become repairable by the inhabitants unless the 
procedure laid down by the section had been complied with. 
Here there was an occupation road, forming part of the 
** street.” Over this the public had acquired the right of 
passage on foot : but this right did not prevent the operation 
of section 23, and the procedure under that section had not 


been carried out. The case was to be distinguished from 
Robinson v. Richmond (Surrey) Borough Council ({1955] 
1 Q.B. 401), as in that case there had been no laying out of the 
strip of land, which abutted on building plots ; but the path 
had been trodden down and used by the public. Section 23 
therefore did not apply, and the path, having become 
dedicated, was repairable by the inhabitants. 


What constitutes a highway maintainable at the public 
expense is now determined by Part IV of the Highways 
Act, 1959, which, by section 38 (1), abolishes any general 
duty of the inhabitants at large to maintain highways, and 
substitutes the specific provisions of the Act. Section 23 of 
1835 is replaced by section 39 of 1959 in a simplified and 
positive form (“a person who proposes to dedicate a way as 
a highway, and desires that [it] shall become maintainable 
at the public expense shall ...”). But section 38 (2) 
provides that a highway which immediately before the 
commencement of the Act was maintainable by the in- 
habitants at large of any area, or by a highway authority, 
shall for the purposes of the Act be a highway maintainable 
at the public expense: so that it may be important to 
establish what the position was under the previous law. 


2. PRIVATE STREET WORKS ACT, 1892 
Street constructed alongside public footpath 


In the case of Ware U.D.C. v. Gaunt (supra), the street to 
be made up consisted of a carriageway and footpath on 
one side, constructed in 1885 by a developer. Along the 
other side was a public footpath, repairable by the inhabitants 
at large. For 40 years the road and footpaths had been 
used by the public on foot. In 1956 the local authority 
passed a resolution under section 6 of the Private Street 
Works Act, 1892, that the street works specified in that 
section should be carried out in the street, with the exception 
of “ sewer”’ and “ proper means of lighting,” which were 
not mentioned. ‘* Channelling *’ was included. The resolu- 
tion also directed that the expenses should be apportioned 
on the premises fronting, adjoining or abutting on the 
street, according to frontage and the greater or lesser degree 
of benefit to be derived by any premises from the works. 
The surveyor’s specification and estimate included making 
up the public footpath (with an allowance of 10s. a foot to 
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Almucantar longitude stars was commonly about 
0.04 seconds of time with a chronograph and about 
0.06 seconds with a stop watch ; to which must be added 
errors due to personal equation and uncertainties in the time 
signal delay. No impersonal eye-piece had been used. It 
could only be said that the observer was going through very 
similar motions when timing a star as when timing a WWV 
“toc,” and delays common to both actions cancelled out. 
He did not regard his observations as perfect and agreed that 
personal equation might still be a serious source of error. But 
he did think that with the equipment that was available he 
had obtained a better answer both for the Laplace corrections 
and for the geoidal section by taking a few pairs of longitudes 
at every station than by taking a large number at every 
eighth station. 

No meteorological observations had been taken from the 
helicopter. He agreed that the greatest need in tellurometer 
operations was for improved methods of meteorological 
measurement. But in a helicopter there was a 600-h.p. 
engine generating heat and humidity and without research 
it was not possible to say that meteorological observations 
made in or around a helicopter would be of any value. 


Mr. J. W. WriGut (Fellow) asked whether any electronic 
engineers (or surveyors with electronic training) had been 
included in Major Bomford’s party. The presence of the 
electronic engineer in the party probably inhibited the growth 
of electronic interest among the surveyors so that they were 
less experienced and less inclined to touch the tellurometers 
than were surveyors who had had to operate them on their 
own. Nevertheless on balance Mr. Wright thought it more 
efficient to include an electronic engineer in the party. 

Mr. Wright also asked for details of the supporting parties 
mentioned in Major Bomford’s paper. 


Major Bomrorp replied that there had been no electronic 
engineer with the party. The tellurometers had lasted out 
the field season without skilled attention, but only just, and 
had given much anxiety. 

The support party at the nearest town consisted of one 
competent man whose tasks were the controlling of the radio 
schedules to the field parties and to headquarters at Darwin ; 
the purchasing of food and arranging for it to be air-freighted 
to the nearest cattle station ; and the safe custody of the 
base camp. For this latter purpose, he had to have an 
assistant. The party at the nearest helicopter fuel dump 
consisted of the commander of the whole operation ; the 
helicopter pilot and engineer ; from time to time the drivers 
of the fuel trucks ; and since on this operation the helicopter 
was being used not only to transport traverse parties but also 
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for airborne barometric heighting, there were usually three 
or four men of the heighting party present also. The support 
parties need not be big, but they had to be efficient, and the 
wireless had to work. If fuel was not available for the 
helicopter, or food for the surveyors, or batteries for the 
tellurometers, the operation came at once to a halt. If the 
helicopter crash landed, or broke down leaving the traverse 
parties on their hills in waterless country, rescue operations 
had to start quickly and efficiently. 


Mr. A. L. ALLAN (Professional Associate) asked what 
type of equipment had been used to record meteorological 
data, and also, although he appreciated that there had been 
little trouble on the whole from unrepresentative met., 
asked if there were any examples at all of bad measurements 
due to this cause, and if so under what circumstances they 
had arisen. 

Major Bomrorb replied that a whirling psychrometer and 
a battery of three Wheeler barometers had been used. He 
mistrusted mechanically aspirated psychrometers, considering 
that it was more important to measure the temperatures as 
high as possible above the ground during a gust of wind, The 
barometers had been calibrated against mercury barometers 
at every opportunity. Two short lines had closed badly, 
both from a point close to the seashore at an altitude of 
24 feet. Both lines had gone out over the sea, crossed 
peninsulas of hot sand and crossed the sea again before 
arriving at the far terminals. The misclosures were about 
7 and 8 inches in 6 and 12 miles, about 18 and 10 parts per 
million respectively ; and the true errors were of course 
unknown. It was easy to be wise after the event, but 
measuring such lines, except possibly in a strong sea breeze, 
was Clearly inviting trouble. 


Mr. Allan added that concerning the possible recording 
of meteorological data along a line of sight he understood 
that the Norwegians had made a few tests from a helicopter 
but that the results so far were disappointing because of the 
microclimate associated with the machine. 


Mr. P. G. Mort (Fellow) asked, with reference to barometer 
heighting with the helicopter, whether the aneroid readings 
were taken on the ground and if so, was any time given from 
them to settle down before the readings were made? 


Major Bomrorp replied that the aneroids were read, or 
photographed, in the air. The helicopter approached on 
a level course when it was possible to do so. There was, of 
course, a loss of accuracy compared with having the aneroids 
on the ground but there was a tremendous gain in output 
and economy. 


Mining Qualifications Board 


The next Mining Qualifications Board Examination for 
First and Second Class Certificates of Competency as 
Managers and Under-Managers of Mines will be held on 
16th, 17th and 18th May, 1961, at Glasgow, Sunderland, 
Doncaster, Wigan, Cardiff and Stoke-on-Trent. 

The Mining Legislation examination for Mechanical 
Engineer's Certificates, Electrical Engineer's Certificates, 
Mechanic's Certificates Class I and Electrician’s Certificates 
Class | will be held at the above Centres on 16th May, 1961. 

The written part of the examination for Certificates of 
Qualification as Surveyors of Mines will be held at the above 
Centres on 17th May, 1961, and the Oral and Practical 
examination in July, 1961. 
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Holders of the Higher National Certificate in Mining 
Surveying, or applicants who have passed the Intermediate 
Examination of the Institution and are, therefore, exempt 
from the written examination must submit their applications 
not later than 22nd March, 1961. 


Intending candidates when applying for the necessary 
forms should state whether they have previously attended an 
examination for any of the above Certificates. The com- 
pleted applications should be returned to the Secretary of the 
Board by 22nd March, 1961. Letters should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Mining Qualifications Board, Ministry of 
Power, Thames House South, Millbank, London, S.W.1. 
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Legal Notes 


By H. F. BIDDER (Associate) 


In the case of Ware U.D.C. v. Gaunt and Others ({1960)] 
| W.L.R. 1364), dealing with private street works, a number 
of important points were decided in relation to the Private 
Street Works Act, 1892. One of these was the question 
whether the street in question had become repairable by the 
public by reason of long-continued use as a public footpath. 
The case was heard in October, 1960, and the Private Street 
Works Act, 1892, was applied to the facts. On one point 
the decision in Margate Corporation v. Roach was followed. 
That case was heard in January, 1960, and had not been 
reported : so a Note containing the judgment in the Margate 
case follows the report of the Ware case. As the point 
decided is of general interest, the Margate case is treated 
separately below. 


1. HIGHWAY CREATED BY PUBLIC USE 
Effect of section 23, Highway Act, 1835 

In Margate Corporation v. Roach, objection had been 
taken by a frontager to a resolution of the Corporation under 
section 6 of the Private Street Works Act, 1892, on the 
ground that the street to which the resolution applied had 
become repairable by the inhabitants at large. 

The facts were that the “ street ’’ consisted in part of an 
occupation way, laid out as such many years before. Housing 
development took place in course of which houses were 
erected along one side of the occupation road, which was 
included in the “‘street’’, the subject of the resolution. The 
strip that represented the occupation road had been used 
by the public since 1898 for a right of way on foot. It was 
contended that, in consequence, part of the “ street was 
a highway repairable by the inhabitants at large, and that the 
resolution should be quashed. The justices to whom the 
objection was referred accepted this view. 

On appeal to the Divisional Court, they were held to be 
wrong ; the occupation road was not repairable. Section 23 
of the Highway Act, 1935, provided that no road made at the 
expense of an individual and intended to be dedicated to the 
public should become repairable by the inhabitants unless the 
procedure laid down by the section had been complied with. 
Here there was an occupation road, forming part of the 
** street.” Over this the public had acquired the right of 
passage on foot : but this right did not prevent the operation 
of section 23, and the procedure under that section had not 


been carried out. The case was to be distinguished from 
Robinson v. Richmond (Surrey) Borough Council ({1955] 
1 Q.B. 401), as in that case there had been no laying out of the 
strip of land, which abutted on building plots ; but the path 
had been trodden down and used by the public. Section 23 
therefore did not apply, and the path, having become 
dedicated, was repairable by the inhabitants. 


What constitutes a highway maintainable at the public 
expense is now determined by Part IV of the Highways 
Act, 1959, which, by section 38 (1), abolishes any general 
duty of the inhabitants at large to maintain highways, and 
substitutes the specific provisions of the Act. Section 23 of 
1835 is replaced by section 39 of 1959 in a simplified and 
positive form (“a person who proposes to dedicate a way as 
a highway, and desires that [it] shall become maintainable 
at the public expense shall ...”). But section 38 (2) 
provides that a highway which immediately before the 
commencement of the Act was maintainable by the in- 
habitants at large of any area, or by a highway authority, 
shall for the purposes of the Act be a highway maintainable 
at the public expense: so that it may be important to 
establish what the position was under the previous law. 


2. PRIVATE STREET WORKS ACT, 1892 
Street constructed alongside public footpath 


In the case of Ware U.D.C. v. Gaunt (supra), the street to 
be made up consisted of a carriageway and footpath on 
one side, constructed in 1885 by a developer. Along the 
other side was a public footpath, repairable by the inhabitants 
at large. For 40 years the road and footpaths had been 
used by the public on foot. In 1956 the local authority 
passed a resolution under section 6 of the Private Street 
Works Act, 1892, that the street works specified in that 
section should be carried out in the street, with the exception 
of “ sewer”’ and “ proper means of lighting,” which were 
not mentioned. ‘* Channelling” was included. The resolu- 
tion also directed that the expenses should be apportioned 
on the premises fronting, adjoining or abutting on the 
street, according to frontage and the greater or lesser degree 
of benefit to be derived by any premises from the works. 
The surveyor’s specification and estimate included making 
up the public footpath (with an allowance of 10s. a foot to 
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adjoining premises), equipment for lighting, construction 
of soakaways and gullies, and the carrying out of works 
such as the raising of entrance levels on private properties. 

When the objections were heard before the magistrates 
court, that court decided that the public footpath was part 
of the street ; and, with regard to lighting, that they could 
amend the resolution so as to include it. They held that all 
the works were street works or works ancillary to them. 
They also decided that a school situated on the other side of 
the public path, fronted on the street. Finally they held 
that the whole of the road and footpaths was a highway 
repairable by the inhabitants at large, and they quashed 
the resolution. The case now came before the Divisional 
Court, on appeal by the authority. 

The judgment of Askwith, J. (unanimously agreed by the 
other members of the court) is presented under the various 
contentions raised, as follows :— 

Quashing of resolution 

Following the Margate case, he held that the road 
(including one footpath) was a constructed road, to which 
section 23 of the Highway Act, 1835, applied. The procedure 
under that section had not been followed, and, though the 
road was dedicated for public use as a footpath, it was not 
repairable by the inhabitants at large. 

Amendment of resolution by insertion of lighting 

Section 6 expressly refers to lighting, and if an authority 
wishes to include lighting in the works proposed, an essential 
step is a resolution expressing its dissatisfaction with the 
existing lighting. ‘* 1 am not prepared to accept the conten- 
tion that, by approving a surveyor’s specification which 
included proposals regarding lighting, an authority must be 
taken by implication to have resolved that the existing 
lighting was unsatisfactory.” 

Surface water drainage 

It was contended by the authority that these particular 
works were comprised in the word “ channelled” which 
appears in section 6 and in their resolution. The frontagers 
argued that the word to cover such works should be 
“* sewered.” He was compelled by former decisions of the 
Court to hold that some of the items (soakaways and gullies) 
involved subterranean drainage not included under the word 
** channelled,” and should be struck out. 

Property separated from the road by a public footpath 

Askwith, J., said that this was the most troublesome issue 
of all. It involved as an ancillary problem the question 
whether part of the expense should in any event be appor- 
tioned on the public footpath. The apportionment was to 
be made (section 6) “on the premises fronting, adjoining 
or abutting” on the street. The owners of the school 
contended that their premises fronted on the public footpath, 
and did not front, adjoin or abut on the road itself. It was 
argued for the authority that, although the footpath was not 
itself a “ street’ within the definition in section 5, being 
repairable by the public, it could be treated together with the 
road as such a street. ‘I am quite unable to give effect to 
this argument ; the problem must be considered on the 
footing that the street in which the works are to be carried 
out is the road itself, excluding this footpath.” 

It was then necessary to ascertain what premises fronted, 
adjoined or abutted on that side of the street, upon which the 
school fronted. The answer, in regard to fronting, was the 
public footpath. Not more than one parcel of land could 
front on a particular part of a street. 

Askwith, J., then considered whether the school could be 
said to “ adjoin” the street. He cited Lord Macmillan in 
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Mayor of New Plymouth v. Taranaki Electric Power Board 
({1933] A.C. 680, D.C.) where he said : “ The primary and 
exact meaning of ‘ adjoining’ is ‘ conterminous.’ At the same 
time it cannot be disputed that the word is also used in a 
looser sense as meaning ‘ near’ or ‘ neighbouring.’ In each 
case regard must be had to the context... . I think that 
the inclusion of the three alternative types of changeable 
premises, namely those fronting, adjoining or abutting on, 
suggest that something more than mere physical contiguity 
was in the mind of the Legislature.” 

Askwith, J., went on : “ No doubt in many, if not in most 
cases, where an authority seeks to apportion a share of the 
expense on premises which do not front on the street that is 
being made good under the Act of 1892, reliance is placed on 
the provisions of section 10, relating to premises having 
access to the street. Those provisions do not preclude the 
charging under section 6 of premises which, though not 
fronting on the street, can properly be said to adjoin it. 
The present case is a good illustration. It follows that the 
expense of making good the street is charged, both on the 
premises actually fronting and on the premises adjoining, 
in this case the footpath, and the school. In my judgment; 
therefore, the premises of the school adjoin the ‘ street,’ 
and are premises on which the expenses may be properly 
apportioned.” 

(The contention that works on private property were 
ancillary street works was abandoned in the Court of Appeal.) 

The Private Street Works Act, 1892, is now repealed, and 
its place is taken by the Code of 1892 in Part IX of the 
Highways Act, 1959. There is little material change in the 
relevant sections, but one alteration adds strength to the 
argument of Askwith, J. When one looks at section 174, 
which corresponds to section 6 of the Act of 1892, one is at 
first shocked to find that the expenses are to be apportioned 
between “ the premises fronting the street.”” Adjoining and 
abutting have been lost. Further research finds 
section 213 (2), where, among the interpretations, one reads : 
“* Fronting’ includes adjoining, and ‘front’ shall be 
construed accordingly.” Only “‘ abutting ”’ is lost. 


3. ROAD-USER’S DUTY TO TAKE CARE OF 
HIMSELF 


In the case of Daurant v. Nutt ({1960] 3 All E.R. 680) an 
unusual point arose. It is easily understood that every 
road-user owes a duty to all other road-users not to endanger 
them by want of care ; if he does, it is negligence on his part. 
But he also owes them a duty not to endanger himself. The 
point may be illustrated in this way. Suppose a jay-walker 
is crossing a road and gets knocked down by a car. Then, 
if no negligence at all is attributable to the driver of the 
car, Mr. Jay could not in any case succeed in a claim for 
damages. But if the driver has been in some degree negligent, 
he can as a defence allege that Mr. Jay is liable for con- 
tributory negligence, i.e., the breach of some duty that he 
owed the driver. That duty was to act with reasonable care 
for his own safety. This illustration was used by Srable, J., 
in his judgment in the Daurant case. 

The facts were these. On a dry, clear night in summer, 
under a full moon, the plaintiff and her husband went out 
for a short drive in their combination motor-cycle and 
side car, The husband was driving. They passed over 
a rough patch of road and stopped to examine the combina- 
tion. They found that neither of the front lights were 
working. However they continued their expedition. 

They then came to a dark stretch of road, overhung by trees. 
In going through this, they collided with an oncoming motor- 
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car. The husband was killed, and the plaintiff injured. 
She brought two actions for damages against the driver of 
the car, one in respect of the death of her husband, the other 
for personal injury to herself. With regard to the first, the 
judge considered there was contributory negligence, relieving 
the driver of half the assessed damages. 


With regard to the plaintiff’s claim for personal injuries, 
Stable, J., in his judgment, said that to drive a vehicle with 
no front lights after lighting-up time was the clearest possible 
breach, on the part of the driver, of his duty of care in relation 
to other users of the highway. The interesting question was 
whether a passenger, who was aware of this, and in that 
knowledge continued to ride as a passenger, was also in 
breach of duty to other users of the road. He had come to 
the conclusion that any passenger on the highway, whether 
in a motor-car, on a bicycle or walking, owed the same duty 
to other users of the highway to take reasonable care of 
himself. He illustrated this by the case of the jay-walker. 
The judge went on : “In the present case it is insufficient to 
say that it was unwise of the plaintiff to travel in a motor 
vehicle that she knew was insufficiently lighted. That does 
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not amount to a defence unless there was a legal duty to take 
reasonable care for her own safety. I think that the plaintiff 
did owe that duty, and that she was in breach of that duty 
in knowingly travelling in the unilluminated motor-cycle 
combination.” 


Stable, J., then considered whether the proportion of 
negligence to be laid at the door of the driver of the combina- 
tion applied also to his passenger. He thought that it was 
not necessarily so : each case must be judged on its facts. 
Thus if the passenger had pressed, or even bribed, a driver 
who was very reluctant to drive, one could properly attribute 
a far greater measure of responsiblity to the passenger. In 
this case he would attribute three-quarters of the blame to 
the defendant, and one-quarter to the passenger. 


The case of Dann v. Hamilton ({1939] 1 K.B. 509) had been 
cited on behalf of the defendant, and the circumstances were 
somewhat similar ; but there the defence was founded on 
the doctrine of Volenti non fit injuria [no actionable wrong 
if the plaintiff willingly undertakes the risk], and that 
defence was rejected by the court. Contributory negligence 
was not pleaded. 


The Housing 
Repeal of Paragraph 2 of 


Paragraph 2 of Part III of Schedule III to the Housing Act, 
1957, provided that if the Lands Tribunal were satisfied that 
any premises being acquired otherwise than at site value under 
that Act were in a state of defective sanitation or were not in 
reasonably good repair, the compensation for compulsory 
acquisition was to be the estimated value of the premises if 
put into a sanitary condition or reasonably good repair, less 
the estimated expenses of putting them into such condition 
or repair. It appears not to be generally known that this 
rule was repealed by paragraph 4 of Schedule II to the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1959, where the acquisition is 
under a notice to treat served after 29th October, 1958. 

A purchaser would naturally have regard to the state of 
repair of the premises he was acquiring and of the possi- 
bilities of being called upon to carry out works under the 
Housing and Public Health Acts. To that extent the rule 
was never necessary. There was also the possibility of an 
old house being acquired in circumstances in which the site 
value exceeded that for the existing use with the existing 
buildings. In such a case, unless the land was being acquired 
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at site value because it was required to be so valued under the 
1957 Act, the rule would nevertheless require the valuation 
to be of a house in good repair less the cost of carrying out 
the repairs, or at any rate it would require the cost of repair 
to be deducted from the valuation. 

Apart from the question of what constitutes “* reasonably 
good repair’ there is also the question of “defective 
sanitation.”” This was probably related to the expression 
“sanitary defects’ defined in the 1936 Act, but repealed 
when the new definition of “ unfit ’’ was introduced by the 
Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 1954. 

If a claimant can prove that there is a market for houses 
with defective sanitation or in a state of disrepair in which 
purchasers are prepared to pay a price which does take fully 
into account the cost of making good the defects or putting 
the house into reasonabiy good repair he is now entitled to 
have his compensation determined with that in mind (except 
where the acquisition is statutorily on the basis of cleared 
site value). 

W.A.L. 


Appropriation of Land Acquired Compulsorily under Part Ill 


The Minister of Housing and Local Government has been 
cunsidering the arrangements covering the appropriation to 
housing purposes of land acquired compulsorily under 
Part III of the Act. 


The requirement in section 47 (1) (a) of the Housing Act, 
1957, that such land may be appropriated to other purposes 
only with the Minister’s approval, has been removed by 
section 23 (1) of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959. 
As, however, section 23 (2) of that Act requires the consent 
of the appropriate Minister to be obtained to the first 
appropriation of any land acquired compulsorily, the 
appropriation of Part V purposes of land acquired in 
pursuance of a compulsory purchase order made under section 


43 of the Housing Act, 1957, still needs the Minister’s consent. 

In pursuance of his powers under section 30 (4) of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1959, the Minister has 
given to every local authority the consent required from him 
under section 23 (2) of the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1959, in respect of the appropriation to the purposes of 
Part V of the Housing Act, 1957, of any land acquired in the 
exercise (directly or indirectly) of compulsory powers under 
Part Il of the Act, where the authority have stated, either 
before confirmation of the compulsory purchase order or at 
the time of application for loan sanction for such purchase, 
that they intend to use the land for the purposes of Part V 
of the Act. This information is contained in Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government Circular No. 62/60. 
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Bills Before Parliament 


(Correct to 17th February, 1961) 


Covent Garden Bill. Second Reading, House of Commons, 
7th December, 1960. 

Crofters (Scotland) Bill “To make fresh provisions with 
respect to the reorganisation, development and regulation 
of crofting in the crofting counties of Scotland ; to authorise 
the making of grants and loans for the development of 
agricultural production on crofts and on holdings comparable 
in value and extent to crofts ; and for purposes connected 
with the matters aforesaid.” Referred to Scottish Grand 
Committee, 25th January, 1961. 

Crown Estate Bill “‘ To make new provision in place of the 
Crown Lands Acts, 1829 to 1936, as to the powers exercis- 
able by the Crown Estate Commissioners for the management 
of the Crown Estate, to transfer to the management of the 
Minister of Works certain land of the Crown Estate in 
Regent’s Park and to extend or clarify the powers of that 
Minister in Regent’s Park, to amend the Forestry (Transfer 
of Woods) Act, 1923, as it affects the Crown Estate, to amend 
the law as to escheated land, and for purposes connected 
therewith.”’ First Reading, House of Commons, Ist February, 
1961. 

Esso Petroleum Company Bill. Private Bill. Passed, 
House of Commons. Passed, House of Lords, 9th February, 
1961. 

Flood Prevention (Scotland) Bill. Passed, House of 
Commons, Ist February, 1961. First Reading, House of 
Lords, 2nd February, 1961. 


Hyde Park (Underground Parking) Bill ** To enable the 
Minister of Transport to secure the provision of parking 
facilities under Hyde Park ; and for purposes connected 
therewith.” First Reading, House of Commons, 
25th January, 1961. 


Land Drainage Bill. Second Reading, House of Commons, 
14th November, 1960, 


Licensing Bill—Second Reading, House of Commons, 
29th November, 1960. 


Mock Auctions Bill. Private Member's Bill. First 
Reading, House of Commons, 23rd November, 1960. 


Private Street Works Bill “*To amend the law relating to 
private street works in England and Wales.” Private 
Member's Bill. Second Reading, 27th January, 1961. 


Public Health Bill. House of Lords Bill. Second Reading, 
House of Lords, 24th November, 1960. 


Rating and Valuation Bill. Second Reading, House of 
Commons, 30th November, 1960. 


Trustee Investments Bill. House of Lords Bill. Passed, 
House of Lords, 20th December, 1960. Second Reading, 
House of Commons, 26th January, 1961. 


Trusts (Scotland) Bill. Second Reading, House of 
Commons, 28th November, 1960. 


Weights and Measures Bill. House of Lords Bill. Passed, 
House of Lords, 13th February, 1961. 


Statutory 


The Local Government (Compulsory Purchase) Regulations, 
1960 (S.I. 1960, No. 2284, 3d. net) which replace existing 
ones taking into account section 34 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1959, prescribe the manner in which notice by 
a county council of an inquiry into a proposal to purchase 
land compulsorily on behalf of a parish council under 
section 168 of the Local Government Act, 1933, is to be 
published and the form of the notice to be given to certain 
persons, 


The Opencast Coal (Annual Value and Other Land) 
(Variation) (No. 3) Regulations, 1960 (S.I. 1960, No. 2394, 
3d. net) reduce to 6 per cent. the percentage prescribed by 
the Opencast Coal (Annual Value in Special Cases) 
Regulations, 1959, and the Opencast. Coal (Other Land) 
Regulations, 1959. 


The Town and Country Planning (Grants) (Scotland) 
Regulations, 1960 (S.1. 1960, No. 2433, 4d. net) made under 
section 89 of the Town and Country Planning (Scotland) Act, 
1947 (as set out in section 52 of the Town and Country 
Planning (Scotland) Act, 1954, and amended by paragraph 10 
of the Fourth Schedule to the Local Government and 
Miscellaneous Financial Provisions (Scotland) Act, 1958)— 

(1) provide for payment of Exchequer grants to local 
authorities in respect of — 

(a) expenditure incurred in connection with the 

acquisition, clearing and preliminary development of 


Instruments 


land acquired under planning powers for major 
redevelopment and in respect of land appropriated 

to planning purposes for such redevelopment ; 
(b) expenditure incurred in the payment of 
expenses in connection with restrictions on coal 
mining imposed by or under the Act of 1947 ; and 
(2) determine the basis and method of calculation of 
such grants and lay down the terms and conditions of 

payment. 


The Tithe (Copies of Instruments of Apportionment) Rules, 
1960 (S.I. 1960, No. 2440, 3d. net) which replace the Tithe 
(Copies of Instruments of Apportionment) Rules, 1946 and 
1947, make provision for public access to and the preservation 
of sealed copies of instruments of tithe apportionment and 
lay down the functions of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission in relation to such copies. 


The Building Societies (Forms and Fees) Regulations, 1961 
(S.I. 1961, No. 36, Is. 3d.) prescribe the forms of certificate 
to be issued by the Registrar under the Building Societies 
Acts, 1874 to 1960, and of applications, notices and other 
documents to be sent to him by building societies under those 
Acts. They also prescribe the fees payable in connection 
with the Registrar’s functions. The regulations supersede the 
statutory provisions and regulations which previously 
governed those matters. 
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PARKING ON PUBLIC OPEN SPACES: 
GOVERNMENT RETRACT 

An amendment to delete clause 49 of the Public Health 
Bill (which would have enabled a local authority to take over 
one-eighth of an area of open space for the provision for car 
parking) was agreed to during the Committee Stage of the 
Bill in the House of Lords. 

The amendment was moved by Lord Connesford who said 
that public open space was the last place to which local 
authorities should look for parking space. “ If open spaces 
can be invaded and desecrated so cheaply, while to acquire 
garages where they ought to be acquired remains expensive, 
of course many local authorities will decide with perfect 
bona fides, to use these powers for invading their parks and 
open spaces.” 

Lord Birkett, supporting the amendment, said that if 
one acre of public open space was taken to-day what was to 
prevent another acre from being taken to-morrow? The 
clause contained the usual safeguards but in fact they were 
quite illusory. 

Lord Hailsham, for the Government, said he had been 
surprised to hear so little weight attached to the value of 
local public enquiries and the opinion of the Minister. He 
thought the case for the amendment was extremely doubtful 
but the Government would accept the exclusion of the clause 
provided it was understood that the Minister of Transport 
would not be bound by this decision in any private legislation 
which may subsequently be put forward by local authorities. 


FOWL PEST 

Just under 6 million birds were slaughtered during 1960 
because of fowl pest. £3,800,000 was paid in compensation 
and the cost of disinfection and other expenses amounted 
to £673,000. (Minister of Agriculture, oral answer, 
26th January, 1961.) 


Parliamentary Proceedings 


RATING OF OIL PIPELINES 

The total amount paid by way of contributions in lieu of 
rates to rating authorities in England and Wales and Scotland 
for the rating year 1960-61 in respect of pipelines in the 
occupation of the Crown is £58,203. 

The rateable values on which these contributions are 
granted are agreed between the Treasury Valuer and the 
representatives of the local authorities concerned and are 
arrived at in conformity with the normal principles governing 
the valuation of property for rating purposes. Due allowance 
is made in those cases where the use now being made of 
a particular pipeline is very much less than that for which it 
was Originally designed and no contributions are made in 
respect of pipelines which are unused. 

Payment is made to each rating authority concerned at the 
full current rate poundage on the agreed rateable values. 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer, written answer, 27th January, 
1961.) 


PLANNING APPEALS 
The following table gives the number of appeals during the 
years 1956-60 under section 16 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947 : 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


Received during the year ... | 6,699 | 6,921 | 7,499 | 8,857 | 11,346 
Decided on written 
representations 917 1,219 1,092 1,599 1.916 


(Ministry of Housing and Local Government, written 
answer, 27th January, 1961.) 


CHANCERY DIVISION 
(Danckwerts, J.) 


LITTLEWOODS MAIL ORDER STORES, LTD. ». 
INLAND REVENUE COMMISSIONERS 


(16th and 17th November, 1960] 


Stamp Duty—Conveyance on sale—Lease—Whether a “* con- 
veyance”’—Stamp Act, 1891 (54 and 55 Vict. c. 39), 
Sch. 1—Finance Act, 1930 (20 and 21 Geo. 5 c, 28), s. 42— 
Finance Act, 1938 (1 and 2 Geo. 6 c. 46), s. 50 (1) (6). 


As part of a series of transactions between freehold lessors, 
their lessees and a wholly owned subsidiary company of the 
lessees which was designed to save payment of greater stamp 
duty, the lessors accepted a surrender of a lease and granted 
to the lessees a lease for 22 years and 10 days at a rent of 
£6 a year. The lessees assigned this lease to their subsidiary 
company. The subsidiary granted an underlease to the 
lessees for 22 years at a rent of £42,450 a year, being a rent 
that was very much greater than that formerly reserved by 
the surrendered lease. The freeholders and the subsidiary 


Law Cases 


The following is intended only as a clue to the Reported Cases. 


company then executed a deed of exchange, by which the 
freehold was transferred to the subsidiary company and the 
lease for 22 years and 10 days with the benefit of the under- 
lease was transferred to the freeholders. 

Held: (i) the assignment was excluded by section 50 (1) (5) 
of the Finance Act, 1938, from the exemption from stamp 
duty enacted by section 42 (1) of the Finance Act, 1930, 
because the surrendered lease was a previous “ conveyance ” 
of the beneficial interest in the property by a person (viz., 
the lessors) who was not an associated company of the lessees ; 
accordingly the assignment attracted ad valorem stamp duty. 

(ii) the deed of exchange was liable to 10s. stamp duty as 
an exchange under schedule 1 because, there being no 
suggestion that the values of the freehold and of the leasehold 
interest were not equal, and there being no pre-existing 
contract of sale (Escoigne Properties, Ltd. v. Inland Revenue 
Comrs., [1958] 1 All E.R. 406, distinguished), the deed was 
a genuine exchange notwithstanding that the interests 
exchanged were different in character. ([{1961] 1 All E.R. 
195.) 
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Court oF APPEAL 
(Sellers, Pearce and Devlin, L.JJ.) 
GREEN BOWES-LYON 
[16th and 17th November, 1960] 
Landlord and Tenant—* Reversionary tenancy” or agreement 
for the grant of a “ future tenancy *—Distinction— 
Landlord *’—Landlord and Tenant Act, 1954 (2 and 3 
Eliz. 2 c. 56), s. 28, s. 65(3). 


R. was the head lessor, under a long lease, of the whole of 
certain premises ; W. held a sub-lease of the whole premises 
from R. expiring on 4th April, 1959. W., in turn, had sub- 
let to the plaintiff the ground floor shop and basement of 
the premises for a term which expired on Ist April, 1959. 
By an instrument dated 19th March, 1958, which described 
itself as a reversionary lease, R., the head lessor, granted the 
defendant a lease of the ground floor shop for a term of 
seven years beginning on Sth April, 1959, viz., just after the 
expiration of W.’s lease, at a stated rent ; the instrument 
recited that R. was the superior landlord of the whole 
premises and that the whole premises were let to W. for 
a term expiring on 4th April, 1959. The defendant was then 
in occupation of the ground floor shop. The grant of the 
reversionary lease was conditional on the defendant first 
obtaining a lease of the shop until Ist April, 1959. In 
fulfilment of that condition the defendant obtained a sub- 
lease of the ground floor shop from the plaintiff for the period 
17th June, 1958, until 31st March, 1959, at a yearly rent of 
£750. The defendant occupied the shop under this sub-lease 
for business purposes. The plaintiff occupied the basement 
for business purposes. The plaintiff claimed £187 10s. rent, 
being a quarter’s rent to 24th June, 1959, in respect of the 
defendant’s tenancy of the shop under the sub-lease. Under 
section 65 (3) of the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1954, the 
lease of 19th March, 1958, to the defendant, if it created a 
“reversionary tenancy,’ would take effect subject to any ten- 
ancy of the ground floor shop continued by section 24 of the 
Act, and both the plaintiff’s and the defendant’s tenancies were 
so continued. The defendant contended that by the instrument 
of 19th March, 1958, the “ landlord” (viz., R.) agreed to 
grant the defendant a “ future tenancy” of the holding and 
that the case, therefore, was within section 28 of the Act 
with the consequences that her sub-tenancy of the shop from 
the plaintiff ended when the term granted by the instrument 
of 19th March, 1958, began. 


Held: the plaintiff was entitled to recover the £187 10s. 
rent for the following reasons— 

(i) the plaintiff continued on and after Ist April, 1959, 
to be the defendant's landlord within section 44 (1) of the 
Landlord and Tenant Act, 1954, because the effect of 
the prolongation of tenancy by section 24 (1) was that 
the plaintiff's common law tenancy of the ground floor 
and basement continued after 31st March, 1959, subject 
to a statutory variation as to the mode of its deter- 
mination ; 

(ii) accordingly, even if the lease of 19th March, 1958, 
were not a reversionary lease within section 65 (3), R. 
would not have been “ landlord ”’ within section 28, so 
that the reversionary lease would not have been an 
agreement by a landlord within section 28 and would not 
have terminated (by virtue of section 28) the existing 
common law tenancy on Sth April, 1959. 

Cornish v. Brook Green Laundry, Lid. ({1959] 1 All E.R. 
373) applied. 

Decision of Pearson, J. ({1960] 1 All E.R. 301) affirmed on 
different grounds. ({1961] 1 All E.R. 13.) 
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QUEEN'S BENCH DIVISION 
(Lord Parker, C.J., Ashworth and Elwes, JJ.) 
THOMPSON y. STIMPSON 
(20th October, 1960] 
Landlord and Tenant—Notice to quit—Computation of period 
-Premises let as a dwelling—Four weeks’ notice given on 

Friday, 15th May, to expire on Friday, \2th June 

** Not less than four weeks ’’—Whether four clear weeks 

required—Whether notice valid—Rent Act, 1957 (S and 6 

Eliz, 2, c. 25), s. 16. 

By section 16 of the Rent Act, 1957: “ No notice 
by a landlord or a tenant to quit any premises let... . 
as a dwelling shall be valid unless it is given not less than 
four weeks before the date on which it is to take effect.” 

On their true construction the words “not less than 
four weeks’ in section 16 of the Rent Act, 1957, mean 
four clear weeks, so that in computing the period of a notice 
to quit premises let as a dwelling the day from which the 
notice runs as well as the day on which it expires must be 
excluded. 

Where, therefore, a written notice to quit a cottage, dated 
and given on Friday, 15th May, 1959, gave “ four weeks’ 
notice to vacate and give up possession... on Friday 
12th June, 1959 ” :— 

Held: that the notice to quit, not being a notice of four clear 
weeks, was invalid under section 16 of the Act of 1957. 

Reg. v. Long [1960] 1 Q.B. 681 ; [1959] 3 W.L.R. 953 ; 
[1959] 3 All E.R. 559, C.C.A. and In re Hector Whaling Ltd. 
[1936] Ch. 208 ; 52 T.L.R. 142 applied. ({1960] 3 W.L.R. 
818.) 


Court OF APPEAL 
(Lord Evershed, M.R., Harman and Donovan, L.JJ.) 
RYE v. RYE 
(3rd and 4th November, 1960} 

Landlord and Tenant~—Agreement—Writing—Whether neces- 
sary—Lease of three years or under—Freehold owned by 
two tenants in common-—Whether competent for free- 
holders to grant lease by parol to themselves—** Convey- 
ance including oral transactions 
—Law of Property Act, 1925 (15 and 16 Geo. 5, ¢. 20), 
ss, 52, 54, 72 (4), 205 (1) (ii). 

In 1942 the plaintiff and his brother became the owners of 
freehold premises in Golden Square which they held as 
tenants in common in equity in equal shares. They were 
then in partnership as solicitors, the profits of the partnership 
being divided between them in unequal shares. They agreed 
to transfer their practice to the Golden Square premises, 
and that the firm should be debited with £500 per annum 
as rent. That sum was payable to them in equal shares. 
According to the evidence no definite term or date of com- 
mencement was agreed for the tenancy which the plaintiff 
alleged was then created. His brother having died in 1948, 
the plaintiff continued to carry on the practice on the premises, 
first in partnership with the defendant and afterwards alone. 
After the partnership with the defendant was dissolved, the 
defendant continued to occupy a room at the premises where 
he carried on independently the practice of a solicitor. The 
registered proprietors of the freehold of the premises were the 
plaintiff and the executors of his deceased brother, of whom 
the defendant was one. The plaintiff contended that he 
held the entire premises as a yearly tenant, and he claimed 
possession of the room which the defendant occupied :— 

Held: (1) that a lease for three years or under, although 
made by parol, must be taken as being a “ conveyance ”’ for 
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the purpose of section 72 (4) of the Law of Property Act, 
1925, notwithstanding the definition of “* conveyance” in 
section 205 (1) (ii) thereof. 

Per Harman, J.: ‘* Conveyance” so far as it is there 
defined does require a writing, but the context may “ otherwise 
require.” 

(2) That, accordingly, it was competent for the plaintiff 
and his brother, as freeholders, having regard to the pro- 
visions of section 72 (4) of the Act, to grant to themselves 
by parol a lease for a term not exceeding three years. 

(3) But that, on the facts, it was not established that a 
tenancy was created in 1942, and the plaintiff, not having 
proved a better title to possession, could not eject the 
defendant. 

Decision of Buckley, J., reversed. ({1960] 3 W.L.R. 1052.) 


Court oF APPEAL 
(Ormerod, Willmer and Upjohn, L.JJ.) 


TICKNER AND ANOTHER yv. HEARN AND 
ANOTHER 


{Sth, 7th and 22nd November, 1960] 


Landlord and Tenant—Rent restriction—Personal occupation— 
Mental illness—Prolonged absence therefrom—Animus 
revertendi—T7est—Onus of proof. 


An elderly lady, the statutory tenant of a rent-controlled 
house in which she lived with her unmarried daughter, went 
on a temporary visit to another daughter in July, 1954. 
While there, she had a breakdown and was admitted to 
a mental hospital under a summary reception order, suffering 
from paranoid schizophrenia. She remained in the hospital 
continuously thereafter, though by November, 1959, when she 
was 73, she had so far improved as to be regraded to voluntary 
status and became entitled to discharge herself at short 
notice. Her unmarried daughter continued to maintain 
the house as their home. 

In December, 1959, landlords, who had purchased the 
house in January of that year, brought proceedings against 
the tenant and her daughter, claiming that in view of her 
long absence the tenant was no longer entitled to the protec- 
tion of the Rent Restriction Acts, and as the daughter’s 
right to occupation depended on that of her mother, she was 
similarly disentitled from remaining in possession. 

The county court judge found that, though it was unlikely 
in view of the tenant’s age and condition that she would 
ever leave the hospital, she had always regarded the house 
as her home and frequently expressed the hope of going back 
there, and that in view of the advances in medical treatment 
and her own improvement the possibility of her return to 
her home one day could not be ruled out. He held that the 
evidence was just sufficient to discharge the onus on the 
tenant, and had satisfied him that there had been no real 
abandonment of possession. On the landlords’ appeal :— 

Held, dismissing the appeal, that there was evidence on 
which the judge could find an intention to return to live in 
the house. 

Per Ormerod, L.J. In such cases there must be a real 
hope of return coupled with the practical possibility of its 
fulfilment within a reasonable time. 

Per Willmer, L.J. Once the tenant's absence is explained 
by proof of facts which do not of themselves involve an 
actual intention on his part to abandon possession, the 
landlord must prove affirmatively that the tenant has in fact 
abandoned possession. 

Per Upjohn, L.J. After a long absence the onus lies on 
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the tenant of establishing an intention to return. Whether 
he has abandoned possession is not the relevant test. 

Brown v. Brash and Ambrose {1948} 2 K.B. 247 ; 64 T.L.R. 
266 ; [1948] 1 All E.R. 922, C.A. applied. ({1960] 1 W.L.R. 
1406.) 


CHANCERY DIVISION 
(Danckwerts, J.) 

WEG MOTORS, LTD. v. HALES AND OTHERS 
(26th, 27th, 28th October and 3rd November, 1960] 
Landlord and Tenant—Lease—Contract to grant lease more 
than twenty-one years after date of contract—Validity— 
Law of Property Act, 1925 (15 and 16 Geo. 5 c. 20), 

s. 149 (3). 

By a mortgage, dated 8th July, 1937, G.R.L, Ltd., as the 
registered proprietors with an absolute title under the Land 
Registration Act, 1925, of property in London, including 
certain land with the garages erected thereon, charged the 
property by way of legal mortgage to an insurance company. 
Clause 15 of the mortgage provided that the statutory powers 
of leasing should not be exercisable by the borrowers without 
the written consent of the lenders except in the case of lettings 
for any period up to twenty-one years. The charge was 
registered. By a lease, dated 26th July, 1938, G.R.I., Ltd. 
demised the land with the garages thereon to the plaintiff 
company for a term of twenty-one years from 25th December, 
1938, determinable by the lessee at the end of seven or 
fourteen years, at a rent of £1,500 a year. A clause in the 
lease referred to *‘ making good [certain matters} at the 
expiration of the term of any renewal thereof”. By an 
agreement made on the same date and between the same 
parties (referred to therein as “the lessors’’ and “ the 
lessees "’), but signed before the execution of the lease, it was 
stated that the expressions “ lessors " and “* lessees ” included, 
wherever appropriate, their respective successors in title, and 
it was agreed that “In consideration of the lessees taking 
a lease of even date with but executed after these presents 
from the lessors the lessees shall have the option of taking 
a further lease of the premises demised by the . . . lease for 
a term of twenty-one years at the yearly rent of £1,500". 
By clause 2 it was agreed that the option should be exercisable 
by notice in writing given by the lessees to the lessors at any 
time before 25th December, 1959, and that, if and when it 
should be exercised, the lessors should grant “a further 
lease” of the premises “for the same term (such term to 
commence from the date of the exercise of the option) at the 
said rent”, and the lessees should thereupon surrender the 
unexpired residue if any of the lease of 26th July, 1938. By 
clause 2 it was agreed that the lease should be in the form 
and to the effect of the lease of 26th July, 1938. On 
5th January, 1939, notice of the option was registered in the 
charges register. On 15th October, 1941, G.H.C., Ltd., 
transferees of the freehold, were registered as the proprietors 
of the land. By an agreement in writing dated 10th January, 
1947, G.H.C., Ltd. sold the freehold to a friendly society, 
subject to the plaintiff company’s lease and with notice of the 
option agreement, and, by a transfer dated 11th February, 
1947, the land was transferred to the trustees of the society, 
subject to the matters set out in the register of title so far as 
they were still subsisting and capable of being enforced. By 
a lease, dated 11th February, 1947, the trustees of the friendly 
society demised the land to G.H.C., Ltd. for a term of one 
hundred and fifty years from that date, subject to the matters 
set out in the register, at a yearly rent. By a deed of sub- 
stituted security, also dated 1!th February, 1947, and made 
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between G.H.C., Ltd., of th: first part, the insurance 
company, of the second part, and the trustees of the friendly 
society, of the third part, G.H.C., Ltd. demised the land 
comprised in the lease of the same date to the insurance 
company for the term of a hundred and fifty years less the 
last ten days thereof, and the insurance company surrendered 
to the trustees of the friendly society the land comprised in 
the freehold titles to the intent that the term subsisting 
therein by virtue of, among other deeds, the mortgage of 
8th July, 1937, might cease and merge in the reversion 
immediately expectant thereon. No term had, in fact, sub- 
sisted under the mortgage, but the insurance company was 
protected under section 87 (1) (a) of the Law of Property 
Act, 1925. On 21st February, 1947, the entry on the charges 
register relating to the mortgage of 8th July, 1937, was 
cancelled. By notices dated 30th April, 1959, the plaintiff 
company’s soicitors gave notice to G.H.C., Ltd., the insurance 
company and the friendly society, requiring a renewed lease 
of the land for a further term of twenty-one years from the 
date on which the notices were served, in accordance with 
the agreement of 26th July, 1938. Before giving these 
notices (and again at a later date) the plaintiff Company’s 
solicitors had written to the insurance company explaining 
the circumstances and asking if the insurance company 
would be agreeable to the grant of a lease in accordance with 
the option. In written replies, the assistant investment 
manager of the insurance company said that the company 
did not consider that its consent would be required. All 
moneys due to the insurance company were paid by 
2nd September, 1959. As G.H.C., Ltd. and the trustees of 
the friendly society refused to grant a lease in accordance 
with the agreement of 26th July, 1938, the plaintiff company 
brought an action against them for specific performance of 
the agreement. 


Held : the plaintiff company was entitled to specific per- 
formance of the agreement of 26th July, 1938, for the 
following reasons : 

(i) the option agreement and the lease were to be 
treated as one transaction, and the option, on its true 
construction, was an option for the renewal of the lease 
and was exercisable only while the relationship of land- 
lord and tenant continued and, therefore, the option 
was not affected by the rule against perpetuities. 

(ii) the agreement was not rendered void by section 
149 (3) of the Law of Property Act, 1925, because, 
so far as contracts were concerned, the sub-section 
invalidated only a contract to grant a lease which, when 
granted, would be a reversionary lease taking effect 
more than twenty-one years after the date of the lease. 

Re Strand & Savoy Properties, Ltd., D.P. Development 
Co., Ltd. vy. Cumbrae Properties, Ltd.({(1960}2 AILE.R. 327) 
followed. 

(iii) the obligation to grant the renewed lease ran with 
the reversion under section 142 of the Law of Property 
Act, 1925, because 

(a) it was “ a covenant entered into by a lessor’, 
within the meaning of section 142 (1) as the sub- 
section applied to tenancies created by documents 
whether or not the documents were under seal, and 
the agreement to grant the option was an integral 
part of the transaction between the plaintiff company 
and the lessor and was not collateral to it ; 

(b) the option was an obligation “ with reference 
to the subject-matter of the lease”, within the mean- 
ing of section 142 (1) as a covenant to renew a lease 
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had always been regarded as a covenant touching 
and concerning the land ; and 

(c) at the date of the grant of the option the only 
reversionary estate was the fee simple vested in the 
lessor (G.R.L., Ltd.), notwithstanding the existence 
of the charge by way of legal mortgage, dated 
8th July, 1937, and the lessor had the “ power to 
bird the reversionary estate immediately expectant 
on the term granted by the lease”, within section 
142 (1) of the Act of 1925; the lease and option 
granted by the lessor must have been effective 
against anyone other than the mortgagee, and, as the 
mortgagee had not objected and the legal charge 
on the freehold had been released, were effective 
against the defendants. ([{1960] 3 All E.R. 762.) 


Court OF APPEAL 

(Lord Evershed, M.R., Harman and Donovan, L.JJ.) 

PEARL AND ANOTHER y. LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL 
[6th, 7th, 10th and 26th October, 1960] 

Highway—Street—Widening—Michael Angelo Taylor's Act— 

Compensation—Local authority not owner at relevant 

date— Yearly tenant of kiosk—Tenancy determinable by 

six months’ notice at any time—Six months’ notice to quit 

given by local authority under statute—Loss of security 

under Landlord and Tenant Act, 1954—Whether com- 

pensation payable—Metropolitan Paving Act, 1817 

(57 Geo. 3, c. xxix), s. 90. 

The tenants occupied a kiosk in the foreground of Charing 
Cross Station, London, on a yearly tenancy terminable by 
six months’ notice expiring at any time, the tenancy being 
subject to the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1954. In contem- 
plation of the widening of the Strand and in purported 
exercise of powers conferred on them by section 90 of the 
Metropolitan Paving Act, 1817, in respect of such premises as 
** shall be purchased ’’ London County Council served on the 
tenants in October, 1956, six months’ notice to quit as required 
by the Act, but subsequently gave them two extensions of 
time amounting in all to over a year, and on 3rd July, 1958, 
the tenants gave up possession. The county council had 
not, at the time of the hearing, purchased the property 
from the landlords. 

Held : the tenants were not entitled to compensation under 
section 90 of the Act because— 

(i) the section applied only to premises of which there 
had been either a completed conveyance or a binding 
contract of sale to the acquiring authority at the time of 
the exercise of the powers and the purported notice was 
therefore a nullity and no claim for compensation under 
the section lay. 

(ii) even if the notice were valid, however, the tenancy 
would not have been terminated thereby ‘“ before the 
expiration of” the tenants’ term within the meaning of 
section 90 since the notice would not have ended the 
tenancy at a date earlier than that on which the landlords 
could have brought it to an end (R. v. London & 
Southampton Ry. Co., (1839), 10 Ad. & El. 3, applied) and 

(iii) the loss of an opportunity of obtaining a new 
tenancy under the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1954, was 
not a subject of compensation under section 90 of the 
Act of 1817, which made allowable compensation for 
loss of existing tenancies. 

Appeal dismissed. ([{1960] 3 All E.R. 588.) 
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QUEEN’S BENCH Dtvision 
(Lord Parker, C.J., Cassels and Ashworth, JJ.) 
MARGATE, CORPORATION ROACH 
(29th January, 1960] 

Highway—Street—Private street works—Street—Occupation 

way used after housing development as a right of footway 

by public—Resolution passed by local authority concern- 

ing proposed street works—Objection by frontager— 

Whether occupation way repairable by public at large or 

excepted under the Highway Act, 1835 (5 and 6 Will. 4 

c. 50), s. 23—Whether part of a street within the meaning 

of the Private Street Works, 1892 (55 and 56 Vict. c. 57), 

a 3. 

Part of an alleged street, viz., a strip o: land ten feet wide 
running the full length (274 feet) of the alleged street whose 
width varied between twenty-four and twenty-eight feet, had 
been laid out as an occupation way at some date after the 
passing of the Highway Act, 1835, and had been used, until 
1898, as an occupation way only. In 1898 housing develop- 
ment took place along a side of the alleged street and there- 
after the ten-foot strip was used by the public only as a foot- 
way. The local authority had never repaired or maintained 
the alleged street or any part of it, but on 14th October, 1958, 
passed a resolution to make up this street pursuant to 
section 6 of the Private Street Works Act, 1892. A frontager 
objected that the road concerned was not a street or part of 
a street within the meaning of section 5 of the Act of 1892, 
but was excepted from that definition because it was a high- 
way repairable by the public at large. On appeal from a 
decision of the justices quashing the resolution, 

Held : the inhabitants at large, by virtue of section 23 of 
the Highway Act, 1835, had not become liable for the repair 
of the strip of land, and the fact that it became after 1898 
a public footpath made no difference for present purposes ; 
therefore, the strip of land was not excepted from the 
definition of street in section 5 of the Private Street Works 
Act, 1892, and the resolution of the local authority had been 
wrongly quashed. 

Richmond (Surrey) Corpn. v. Robinson ({1955] 1 All E.R. 
321) explained and distinguished. 

Appeal allowed ({1960] 3 All E.R. 774.) 


QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION 
(Lord Parker, C.J., Ashworth and Elwes, JJ.) 
WARE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL v. GAUNT 
AND OTHERS 
(12th, 19th, 20th October, and 8th November, 1960] 
Highway—Private street works—Footpath—Road made in 
1885—Laid out alongside section of public footpath 


repairable by inhabitants at large—Further section of 


footpath diverted to lie alongside new road—Unfenced— 
Whole of road including footpath used by public on foot— 

No repairs carried out by local authority except to footpath 

— Whether road a street” not repairable by inhabitants 
—Whether footpath fronts on street—Whether private 
premises fronting footpath “ front” or “ adjoin” street— 
Highway Act, 1835 (5 and 6 Will. 4, c. 50), s. 23—Private 
Street Works Act, 1892 (55 and 56 Vict. c. 57), ss. 5, 6, 8. 

In 1885 a road was laid out by T., part of it being laid 
alongside and undivided from a public footpath which was 
repairable by the inhabitants at large. In the same year, by 
a diversion order made by quarter sessions, another section 
of the footpath was diverted and made to lie open to the 
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westerly side of the road. For the past 40 years not only 
the footpath but the whole road had been used by the public 
on foot and no repairs had been carried out by the local 
authority in whose district the road lay, except to the public 
footpath. In 1956 the local authority, under section 6 of 
the Private Street Works Act, 1892, passed a resolution, 
resolving that the road should be “ levelled, paved, metalled, 
flagged, channelled and made good,” and that the expenses 
should be apportioned upon the premises fronting, adjoining 
or abutting on the road. They approved a specification, 
estimates and provisional apportionments made by their 
surveyor. The specification included provision for new 
street lighting, which had not been specifically referred to in 
the resolution, and other works, including “ surface water 
drainage, gulley pots and connections to soakaways.” The 
cost of the work on the public footpath was to be deducted 
from the charges made on the premises affected. The 
occupiers of the affected premises objected to the apportion- 
ment pursuant to section 7 (a) to(f) of the Act on the grounds, 
inter alia, that the road did not form part of a “ street” 
within the meaning of the Act, was a highway repairable by 
the inhabitants at large, that certain of the works were not 
street works, and that there was a material defect in the 
resolution in that it contained no reference to street lighting 
so that such work could not be carried out. The county 
council, as occupiers of school premises included in the 
apportionment, also objected under section 7 (6) on the 
ground that the premises fronting, adjoining or abutting on 
the road were the public footpath and not their premises. 

Justices decided that the proposed works were street works 
within the meaning of the Act, that they had power under 
section 8 of the Act of 1892 to amend the local authority's 
resolution to include street lighting, but quashed the resolution 
and provisional apportionment on the grounds that the 
whole road, including the public footpath, was a highway 
repairable by the inhabitants at large :— 

Held: (\) that if after 1835 land was in fact laid out as 
a road or occupation way section 23 of the Highways Act, 
1835, was applicable to it even though the only public use 
made of it was as a footpath, and, as in the present case the 
steps required by section 23 to render the road repairable 
by the inhabitants at large had not been carried out either 
when the road was first laid out or since, the justices were 
wrong in concluding that it was repairable by the inhabitants 
at large and on that issue the appeal should be allowed. 

Cababé v. Walton-on-Thames District Council [1913] 
1 K.B. 481, C.A, and Margate Corporation v. Roach. 

Robinson v. Richmond (Surrey) Borough Council (1955) 
1 Q.B. 401 ; [1955] 2 W.L.R. 333; [1955] 1 All E.R. 321, 
D.C. distinguished. 

(2) That under section 6 of the Private Street Works Act, 
1892, it was an essential step for an authority wishing to 
include street lighting in the works proposed under the 
section to pass a resolution expressing their dissatisfaction 
with the existing lighting, and the respondents were entitled 
to insist on the provisions of the section being strictly observed. 
In the absence of such a resolution, the justices had no 
power under section 8 to amend the resolution of the local 
authority to include street lighting, and therefore all references 
to street lighting in the specification must be struck out. 

Chester Corpn. v. Briggs (1924) 1 K.B. 239 ; 40 T.L.R. 85, 

D.C. applied. 

(3) That the word “channel” which appeared both in 

section 6 and the local authority’s resolution did not cover 
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works of subterranean drainage and therefore, in so far 
as the works of surface water drainage included in the 
specification involved subterranean drainage, they should be 
struck out. 

Wandsworth Borough Council v. Golds [1911] 1 K.B. 60, 
D.C. and East Barnet Urban District Council v. Stacey [1939] 
2 K.B. 861 ; [1939] 2 All E.R. 621, D.C. applied. 

(4) That the “ street ” in which the works under section 6 
of the Private Street Works Act, 1892, were to be carried out 
was the road laid out by T. in 1885 excluding the public 
footpath, and the premises fronting it were the footpath 
itself ; and as not more than one parcel of land could 
front on a particular part of a street the premises occupied 
by the county council did not so front ; but that they were 
premises ‘“‘ adjoining” the street within the meaning of 
section 6 although there was no physical contiguity there- 
with, and as section 10 did not preclude the charging under 
section 6 of premises which, though not fronting on the 
street could properly be said to adjoin it, in the present 
circumstances the expense of making good the street was 
chargeable on premises actually fronting on the street and 
on those adjoining it. Accordingly, the premises occupied 
by the county council had been properly charged. 

Herne Bay Urban District Council v. Payne and Wood 
(1907] 2 K.B. 130; 23 T.L.R. 442, D.C. ; New Plymouth 
Borough Council vy. Taranaki Electric Power Board [1933] 
A.C, 680, P.C. ; Lightbound v. Higher Bebington Local Board 


(1885) 16 Q.B.D. 557, C.A. applied. ({1960] 1 W.L.R. 
1364.) 


CourT OF APPEAL 
(Sellers, Pearce and Devlin, L.JJ.) 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL (ON THE RELATION OF THOMAS 
BROWNLEE PAISLEY) AND ANOTHER », ST. IVES 

RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL AND ANOTHER 

(28th, 29th, 30th November, and 6th December, 1960] 
Highway—Highway authority—Drains—Non-repair of drains 
used for agricultural land drainage—Maintenance of 
drains awarded to surveyor for highways under inclosure 
Act of 1800—Whether county council under duty to 
maintain and repair drains in rural district for which 


rural district council formerly liable as successors of 


highway board—Local Government Act, 1929 (19 Geo. 5, 
c. 17), s. 30 (1), proviso. 

By an award made in 1803 commissioners, appointed under 
an Inclosure Act of 1800 relating to the parish of Holywell 
in the county of Huntingdon, ordered that certain drains 
in the parish should thereafter be maintained and kept in 
repair to specified breadths and depths by the surveyor of the 
parish highways, out of a rate levied by him on all occupiers 
of lands within the parish. Two of the drains passed 
through land which was occupied and farmed by P. The 
duties of the surveyor of parish highways were subsequently 
transferred by the Highway Act, 1862, section 11, to the 
highway board for the district in which the drains lay, and 
the duties of the highway board were transferred by the 
Local Government Act, 1894, to the rural district council 
for the parish of Holywell. It was undisputed that between 
1894 and the passing of the Local Government Act, 1929, 
the duty to maintain and repair the drains lay on the rural 
district council. No work had been done on the two drains 
since 1947 and they were choked, overgrown and silted ; 
partly as a result of the non-repair of the drains, P.’s land 
was seriously flooded from time to time. In an action 
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brought by the Attorney-General at the relation of P. and 
also by P. suing personally, both plaintiffs claimed a declara- 
tion that either the first defendants, the rural district council, 
or the second defendants, Huntingdon County Council, were 
bound in law to maintain and keep in repair the drains. 
P. also claimed damages. By the Local Government Act, 
1929, section 30 (1), the county council was made the 
highway authority for all rural districts in the county and 
as such had “all such functions under the Highways Acts, 
1835 to 1885” as were exercisable by rural district councils 
as successors to highway boards, and rural district councils 
ceased to be highway authorities. By the proviso to 
section 30 (1) the responsibility for the repair of the drains 
would remain with the rural district council if the repair 
were not a function “with respect to highways.” On 
appeal from a decision that the responsibility for repair lay 
on the rural district council :— 

Held : whether a function was one with respect to highways 
within the proviso to section 30 (1) of the Local Government 
Act, 1929, was a question of fact, and depended on the 
degree to which the particular drain could truly be regarded 
as land drainage or road drainage ; on the facts the decision 
that these drains were land drains rather than road drains 
should stand, with the consequence that the responsibility 
for repair lay on the rural district council. 

Decision of Salmon, J. ({1959] 3 All E.R. 371) affirmed. 
({1961] 1 All E.R. 265.) 


Court OF APPEAL 
(Ormerod, Willmer and Upjohn, L.JJ.) 
FREDCO ESTATES, LTD. v. BRYANT AND ANOTHER 
(7th, 8th and 9th November, 1960] 

Rent Restriction—Increase of rent—Notice of increase— 
Rates—Error in stating amounts of rates in notice—Error 
in using wrong prescribed form—Signed by landlord's 
agents without stating that they were his agents—Increase 
of weekly rent correctly stated—Errors in stating rates de 
minimis—Admission of facts as to rates given under 
misunderstanding as water rate not included—Appeal 
decided on true figures—Rent Restrictions Regulations, 
1940 (S.R. and O., 1940, No. 238), Sch. 1—Increase 
of Rent and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920 
(10 and 11 Geo. 5 c. 17), s. 3 (2). 

In 1945 chartered surveyors who had collected the rent of 

a dwelling-house since 1922 and who were known to the 

contractual tenant as agents for the landlords served notice 

of an increase of rent in respect of rates on the tenant. The 
house was subject to the pre-1939 control. The notice was 
in a prescribed form (prescribed in Part 2 of schedule | to 
the Rent Restrictions Regulations, 1940) appropriate to the 

1939 control houses, not to the pre-1939 control houses. 

The appropriate prescribed form (prescribed in Part 1 of 

schedule 1 to the Regulations of 1940) referred to certain 

additional particulars which were not apt to the increase that 
was sought, as it related only to increased rates. The 
surveyors signed the notice with their own firm name without 
describing themselves as agents for the landlords. The 
notice, which claimed an increase in respect of increases of 
rates between 1939 and 1945, not between 1914 and 1945, 
mis-stated the yearly rates payable, viz., stated a figure 
higher by 3d. for 1939 and by 2d. for 1945. The difference 
between the 1939 and 1945 figures, being the increase payable, 
was stated in the notice to be £2 6s., whereas on the true 
amounts it should have been £2 6s. Id. This error would 
make no difference to the increase in the weekly rent, which 
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was correctly shown at 104d., and was an error against the 
landlords. 

Pursuant to a notice to admit facts served in March, 1960, 
the landlords admitted rates payable and rateable values for 
the years 1914-1959. These showed increases in rates for 
the period relevant to the notice of increase which would 
not justify the amount of the increase of rent specified in the 
notice. The discrepancy was due to failure to take into 
account water rates, increases in which were proper to be 
included in computing the increase of rent. The figures for 
the water rates were not before the county court judge but, 
on appeal, were before the Court of Appeal. 

Held : notwithstanding the admission as to rent increases, 
in regard to which there had been mutual misunderstanding 
by overlooking the water rates, the appeal would be decided 
on the true figures ; accordingly the notice of increase was 
a valid notice under the Increase of Rent and Mortgage 
Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920, section 3 (2) for the following 
reasons— 

(i) the notice was in a form substantially to the same 
effect as the appropriate prescribed form within the 
meaning of section 3 (2), the omissions being immaterial. 

(ii) the errors in the figures were not false or mislead- 
ing in a material respect, within section 3 (2), as complete 
accuracy to the last penny in stating figures on which 
the calculation of increase was based was not essential 
to the validity of a notice of increase where the final 
figure (the amount of the increase) would not be affected 
and the errors were due to misunderstanding, in- 
advertence or some like reason. 

Dictum of Scrutton, L.J., in Bourne v. Litton ({1924] 
2 K.B. at p. 19) explained and distinguished. 

(iii) in the circumstances, although the notice of 
increase did not state that the surveyors who had signed 
it were agents of the landlord, it would be inferred that 
they were. 

Appeal on these points dismissed. 

Rent Restriction—Shared accommodation—Sole use of one 
living room—Scullery shared—Right to use scullery for 
cooking—Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest (Re- 
strictions) Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. 5 c. 17), s. 12 (2). 

Landlord and Tenant—Surrender of tenancy—Sub-letting of 
room subject to Rent Acts—Subsequent taking over of 
three other rooms—Three other rooms not let and not 
subject to Rent Acts—Whether implied surrender of one 
room. 

In 1935 the contractual tenant of a dwelling-house subject 
to the Rent Acts lawfully sub-let to his daughter and son- 
in-law a single upstairs room at a rent of 8s. a week with the 
use of a scullery for cooking. There was no evidence that 
the scullery was used for any living purpose other than 
cooking ; and it appeared also that there was a kitchenette, 
but there was no evidence that the scullery and kitchenette 
were the same place. In 1945 the contractual tenant became 
statutory tenant of the dwelling-house. On the death of the 
statutory tenant subsequently in 1945 the daughter and son-in- 
law continued to reside in the house with the daughter’s 
widowed mother, retaining the original room and the right 
to cook in the scullery and taking over three more rooms 
under an arrangement which was not a sub-letting and 
involved no additional payment by the daughter and son-in- 
law. On the death of the mother the landlords sought 
possession of the dwelling-house. 

Held : the daughter and son-in-law were entitled to retain 
Possession of the one room sub-let to them because— 
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(i) there was no sufficient evidence that there had been 
in 1935 anything other than a sub-letting of a separate 
part of the dwelling-house for the purposes of the Rent 
Acts, as distinguished from a mere sharing of living 
accommodation with the contractual tenant by virtue of 
the use of the scullery. 

Cole v. Harris ({1945] 2 All E.R. 146) applied. 

(ii) there had not been a surrender by operation of 
law of the sub-tenancy of the one room by the arrange- 
ment in 1945 for taking over the three additional rooms. 

Appeal, as regards (ii) above, allowed. ({1961] 1 All E.R. 

34.) 


CHANCERY DIVISION 
(Cross, J.) 
BRAITHWAITE v. WINWOOD 
[24th and 27th October, 1960] 

Practice—Adjournment of proceedings—Inherent power to 

adjourn proceedings—Mortgagee’s claim for possession 

Principal sum not repayable by instalments. 
Mortgage—Possession of mortgaged property—Mortgage 

establishing right to possession—Discretion to allow 

mortgagor time to assign mortgage. 
Mortgage—Sale—Exercise of power—Equitable estoppel 

Conduct estopping mortgagee from exercising power. 

On Sth December, 1955, the plaintiff sold a dwelling-house 
to the defendant for £650, and it was agreed that the plaintiff 
should allow £500 of the purchase price to remain out- 
standing on the security of a mortgage of the house free of 
interest. On the same day, the defendant executed a mort- 
gage in favour of the plaintiff by which, in consideration of 
£500 expressed to be paid by the plaintiff to the defendant, 
the defendant covenanted to pay to the plaintiff on Sth March. 
1956, £500 without interest, and it was further provided 
that “if the [defendant] shall duly and punctually observe 
and perform all the covenants by him (other than the covenan) 
for payment of the principal sum) and the agreement and 
provisions herein contained and if the power of sale applic- 
able hereto shall not have arisen the [plaintiff] will not call 
in or require payment of the principal sum_ before 
Sth December, 1965”. The defendant also by the mortgage 
assigned to the plaintiff a policy of insurance securing pay- 
ment of £500 at the expiration of the mortgage period at an 
annual premium, and the defendant covenanted to pay the 
premiums. The mortgage contained no attornment clause. 
The defendant lived in the house. In 1958 the local authority 
served notice of their intention to obtain a clearance order 
relating to the house, and the plaintiff began negotiations 
with the defendant for the repurchase by the plaintiff of the 
house. In July, 1959, before the clearance order was con- 
firmed or the negotiations for the repurchase concluded, the 
defendant left the house to live elsewhere. The defendant 
ceased to pay the premiums on the policy of insurance, 
believing that it was no longer required as he was selling 
the house, and the policy was converted into a paid-up policy 
for £187 10s. The negotiations for the repurchase failed, 
and on 16th March, 1960, the plaintiff issued a summons 
against the defendant claiming possession and an order for 
the payment of £500 under the mortgage, basing his claim 
on the defendant’s breach of covenant in failing to pay the 
premiums on the policy. The defendant wished (since the 
repurchase of the house had not been effected) to resume 
payment of the premiums and to reoccupy the house. On 
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26th May, 1960, at the defendant’s request, the plaintiff (who 
held the paid-up policy) agreed to the defendant’s paying the 
overdue premium on the policy and signed a letter to the 
insurance society agreeing to the reinstatement of the policy. 
In June, 1960, the plaintiff informed the defendant that he 
insisted on proceeding with his claim for possession. At the 
hearing, the question was also raised whether the plaintiff’s 
power of sale had arisen. The defendant had made no 
attempt to arrange for the mortgage to be transferred, and 
did not resume occupation of the house. 

Held: (i) on the true construction of the mortgage, the 
power of sale was exercisable at the date of the issue of the 
summons, because at that time there were subsisting breaches 
of the mortgagor’s covenant to pay premiums ; and the 
plaintiff was not estopped (under the doctrine of equitable 
estoppel) by his subsequent conduct from exercising that 
power, since, on the evidence, the defendant failed to establish 
that that conduct was intended to affect the legal relations 
between the parties or that the plaintiff had so conducted 
himself that he could not be heard to deny that his conduct 
was so intended. 

(ii) assuming that the court had discretion not to order 
possession to be given to the plaintiff mortgagee but to give 
the defendant time to arrange for the mortgage to be trans- 
ferred, no such indulgence would be allowed, since the 
defendant had taken no action in that regard in the four 
months which had elapsed since June, 1960, and was not 
living in the house ; accordingly there would be an order for 
possession. 

Hinckiey & South Leicestershire Permanent Benefit Building 
Society v. Freeman ({1940] 4 All E.R. 212) applied. 

Dictum of Harman, J., in Fourmaids, Ltd. v. Dudley 
Marshall (Properties), Ltd. ({1957] 2 All E.R. at p. 37) not 
applied. ({1960] 3 All E.R. 642.) 


CourT OF APPEAL 
(Sellers, Pearce and Devlin, L.JJ.) 


GLADSTONE v. BOWER 
(21st, 22nd, 25th and 27th July, 1960] 


Agriculture—Agricultural holding—Agreement to let land for 
fixed period of eighteen months—Whether land let for an 
interest less than a “tenancy from year to year”’— 
Whether tenant entitled to notice to quit—Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1948 (11 and 12 Geo. 6, c. 63), s. 1 (1). 


A landlord let a farm to a tenant for a term certain of 
18 months from Ist November, 1955, to Ist May, 1957, the 
letting being a letting of an agricultural holding within the 
meaning of section | (1) of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1948. He gave no notice to quit but at the expiration of the 
term brought an action for possession of the farm. The 
defendant tenant contended that the letting took effect as 
a tenancy from year to year by virtue of section 2 (1) of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948, and could only be termin- 
ated by notice to quit. Section 2 (1) applied only to a letting 
for an interest less than a tenancy from year to year. 

Held: the reference in section 2 (1) to a tenancy from year 
to year referred to the tenancy known to the common law 
by that name, and since this letting for 18 months created an 
interest greater than a tenancy from year to year at common 
law, which could be terminated at the end of the first year, 
section 2 (1) did not apply to the 18 months’ tenancy and the 
landlord was entitled to possession, 

Decision of Diplock, J. ({1959] 3 All E.R. 475) confirmed. 
({1960] 3 All E.R. 353.) 
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Court OF APPEAL 
(Lord Morris of Borth-y-Gest, Pearce, L.J., and Pilcher, J.) 
Re SCREMBY CORN RENTS 
[Sth October, 1960] 

Corn Rents—Assessment—Assessment based on price of 
wheat in 1799—Periodical review of rents according to 
average price of wheat—* Price’’—Whether price in- 
cluded payments under the Cereals (Deficiency Payments) 
Order, 1955 (S.J. 1955, No. 962), art. 4 (1). 

By an Act of 1801, commissioners were required for the 
purpose of fixing corn rents, to assess ‘“* the average price of 
good marketable wheat in the County of Lincoln during 
the term of twenty-one years, ending at Michaelmas... . 
1799’ and the corn rents payable were to be fixed by an 
award accordingly. The average price so determined was 
5 ips. per Winchester bushel. By the same Act, the rector, 
or his successors, was Or were empowered to apply to quarter 
sessions to have commissioners appointed to assess “ the 
average price of a Winchester bushel of good marketable 
wheat within the said County of Lincoln, for the twenty-one 
years then last past’’ and to report to the court of quarter ses- 
sions; and if the average price were more or less than the aver- 
age price set forth in the original award by more than a certain 
amount, the corn rents were to be increased or diminished as 
declared by the court. In 1959 the successors of the rector 
applied to quarter sessions in accordance with the Act and the 
commissioners appointed reported to the court that the 
average price of wheat during the twenty-one years ended on 
5th March, 1959, was 10s. 1d. exclusive of the sum (namely, 
lld. per Winchester bushel) which the grower received 
under the Cereals Deficiency Payments Scheme (constituted 
by the Cereals (Deficiency Payments) Order, 1955). Quarter 
sessions ordered that the corn rents be increased in the 
proportion that 10s. Id. bore to 5 jis. 

Held: the word “ price” in the Act of 1801 meant what 
the grower would obtain, under his contract of sale, for his 
wheat when he sold it and did not include an additional 
benefit obtained by virtue of legislation, subsequent to the 
Act of 1801, from a source other than the purchaser ; there- 
fore the payments received by the grower under the deficiency 
payments scheme were not part of the price, and the decision 
of quarter sessions was correct. 

Decision of the Divisional Court ({1960] 2 All E.R. 650) 
affirmed. ({1960] 3 All E.R. 462.) 


QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION 
(Salmon, J.) 


BUXTON AND OTHERS vy. MINISTER OF HOUSING 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


(20th, 21st and 28th July, 1960] 


Town and Country Planning—Validity of Minister’s action— 
Application to High Court to challenge validity—* Person 
aggrieved *’—Refusal by local planning authority of per- 
mission to develop land by digging chalk—Appeal to 
Minister against refusal under s. 16 of Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947—Local inquiry held at which objections 
made and evidence given by four adjoining landowners— 
Inspector’s recommendation to Minister that appeal be 
dismissed on ground of detriment to adjoining landowners— 
Appeal allowed by Minister—Whether landowners persons 
aggrieved by Minister’s action—Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1959 (7 and 8 Eliz. 2, c. 53), s. 31 (1) (6). 

In December, 1957, H. Ltd. applied to the local planning 
authority for permission to develop land which they owned 
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and occupied by excavating and processing chalk. Planning 
permission was refused and H. Ltd. then appealed against 
this refusal, under section 16 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, to the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government who caused a local inquiry to be held by his 
inspector into the planning authority’s refusal to grant 
permission. The inquiry was held in November, 1958, and 
among those who appeared at the inquiry, called evidence 
and were heard were four substantial landowners whose 
land was adjacent to that of H. Ltd. and was being used by 
the landowners for agricultural and residential purposes. In 
his report on the inquiry to the Minister, the inspector recom- 
mended that H. Ltd.’s appeal be dismissed on the principal 
grounds that there was serious risk of chalk dust being 
deposited on the land of the four adjoining landowners in 
quantities detrimental to the user of their land, and that there 
was no present shortage of chalk in the locality. The 
Minister, however, decided to allow the appeal. The four 
landowners now applied to the High Court under section 31 
of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959, to quash the 
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Minister’s decision. On the question whether the four 
landowners were persons aggrieved within the meaning 
of section 31 :— 


Held: the landowners were not persons “ aggrieved ” 
within the meaning of section 31 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1959, because the Minister’s action in allowing 
the appeal did not infringe any legal right of theirs, for their 
common law rights were not infringed and as individuals 
they had no statutory right under the Town and Country 
Planning Acts, 1947 to 1959, to have their representations 
considered by the Minister. 

Dictum of James, L.J., in Re Sidebotham, Ex p. Sidebotham 
( (1880) 14 Ch. D. at p. 465) applied. 

Per Curiam: the applicants for planning permission, the 
local planning authority and any owner who has made a 
representation to the Minister under section 37 of the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1959, are persons to whom 
section 31 of the Act of 1959 applies. ({1960] 3 All E.R., 
408.) 


PAPERS SUBMITTED UNDER BYE-LAW 34 (1) 

The Council have accepted the following paper in fulfilment 
of the obligation of its author under Bye-Law 34 (1) : “* New 
Uses for Old Pits’ by R. S. McConnell m.a., Msc. 
(Professional Associate). 


REVIEW 


Building Economics and Cost Planning 
By C. D. Browning (Professional Associate). Published 
and presented by Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 4, Fitz- 
hardinge Street, Portman Square, London, W.1. 1961. 
Price 21s. 

In the past ten years, for reasons which are now well known, 
there has been a spate of articles on general aspects of building 
economics and on cost planning in particular in this and 
other professional journals and trade magazines. Numerous 
lectures, conferences and post-graduate courses on the 
subject have been held all over the country. Our own 
Institution, through the Cost Research Panel, has taken 
a leading part in many of these activities. Now we have 
the first book, but not, we may be sure, the last, to be devoted 
largely to cost planning. 

Mr. Browning lectures in building economics and cost 
control at the Royal West of England Academy School of 
Architecture. His book is primarily intended for student 
architects and covers those parts of the R.I.B.A. Final 
Examination syllabus which relate to the cost and finance of 
buildings. The scope of the book is indicated by the chapter 
headings: Influence of Design on Cost; Building 
Economics ; Bills of Quantities ; Approximate Estimates ; 
Cost Plans ; Cost Research. 

For its purpose the book is generally excellent, but the 
compression of a river of material (a bibliography would 
have been helpful) into 119 pages sometimes leads to over- 
simplification. The unwary reader might be lefi with the 
impression that cost planning is a science of exact application, 
rather than an exercise demanding intuition and cunning 
with an element of intelligent guesswork. 


Li brary 


Notes 


PERIODICALS 


Since the list of periodicals in the English language received 
in the Library was published in The Chartered Surveyor, 
May 1958, page 592, the following changes have taken 
place. 

ADDITIONS 
Institution of Municipal 
Engineers Journal. 
Law Society Gazette. 
Local Government Finance. 
N.A.A.S. Quarterly Review. 
National Builder. 


Agricultura. 

Annual Abstract of Statistics. 
Board of Trade Journal. 
B.S.1. News. 

Building with Steel. 

Civic Trust Bulletin. 


Economist. Rural Surveyor. 

Farm Buildings Association Scottish Law Gazette. 
Journal. Surveying and Mapping 
House Builder and Estate (U.S.A.). 

Developer. Urban and Rural Planning 
Institute of Builders Journal. Thought. 
CANCELLATIONS 
Agricultural Review The Director. 


British Constructional Insulation Review. 
Engineer. 

Some periodicals, such as “The Estates Gazette” and “The 
Builder” are bound and filed permanently, while others are 
kept for a few months. Members are reminded that they 
can borrow non-current issues (but not bound volumes). 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Principles and Practice of Rating Valuation 
By H. Brian Eve, (Fellow), Philip H. White, 
M.SC.(EST. MAN.) (Fellow), F.A.1, Hector M. Wilks, 
B.SC.(EST. MAN.), (Fellow), F.A.1. 2nd edition. Published 
and presented by The Estates Gazette, Ltd., 28, Denmark 
Street, London, W.C.2. 1960. Price 37s. 6d. 
Since this textbook was first published in 1956, rating law 
has been changed by the passing of the Rating and Valuation 
Act, 1957, the Local Government Act, 1958, the Rating and 
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26th May, 1960, at the defendant's request, the plaintiff (who 
held the paid-up policy) agreed to the defendant’s paying the 
overdue premium on the policy and signed a letter to the 
insurance society agreeing to the reinstatement of the policy. 
In June, 1960, the plaintiff informed the defendant that he 
insisted on proceeding with his claim for possession. At the 
hearing, the question was also raised whether the plaintiff's 
power of sale had arisen. The defendant had made no 
attempt to arrange for the mortgage to be transferred, and 
did not resume occupation of the house. 

Held: (i) on the true construction of the mortgage, the 
power of sale was exercisable at the date of the issue of the 
summons, because at that time there were subsisting breaches 
of the mortgagor’s covenant to pay premiums ; and the 
plaintiff was not estopped (under the doctrine of equitable 
estoppel) by his subsequent conduct from exercising that 
power, since, on the evidence, the defendant failed to establish 
that that conduct was intended to affect the legal relations 
between the parties or that the plaintiff had so conducted 
himself that he could not be heard to deny that his conduct 
was so intended. 

(ii) assuming that the court had discretion not to order 
possession to be given to the plaintiff mortgagee but to give 
the defendant time to arrange for the mortgage to be trans- 
ferred, no such indulgence would be allowed, since the 
defendant had taken no action in that regard in the four 
months which had elapsed since June, 1960, and was not 
living in the house ; accordingly there would be an order for 
possession. 

Hinckley & South Leicestershire Permanent Benefit Building 
Society v. Freeman ({1940] 4 All E.R. 212) applied. 

Dictum of Harman, J., in Fourmaids, Ltd. v. Dudley 
Marshall (Properties), Ltd. ((1957] 2 All E.R. at p. 37) not 
applied. ({1960] 3 All E.R. 642.) 


Court or APPEAL 
(Sellers, Pearce and Devlin, L.JJ.) 


GLADSTONE y. BOWER 
[21st, 22nd, 25th and 27th July, 1960] 


Agriculture—Agricultural holding—Agreement to let land for 
fixed period of eighteen months—Whether land let for an 
interest less than a “tenancy from year to year’ — 
Whether tenant entitled to notice to quit—Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1948 (11 and 12 Geo. 6, c. 63), s. 1 (1). 


A landlord let a farm to a tenant for a term certain of 
18 months from Ist November, 1955, to Ist May, 1957, the 
letting being a letting of an agricultural holding within the 
meaning of section 1 (1) of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1948. He gave no notice to quit but at the expiration of the 
term brought an action for possession of the farm. The 
defendant tenant contended that the letting took effect as 
a tenancy from year to year by virtue of section 2 (1) of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948, and could only be termin- 
ated by notice to quit. Section 2 (1) applied only to a letting 
for an interest less than a tenancy from year to year. 

Held: the reference in section 2 (1) to a tenancy from year 
to year referred to the tenancy known to the common law 
by that name, and since this letting for 18 months created an 
interest greater than a tenancy from year to year at common 
law, which could be terminated at the end of the first year, 
section 2 (1) did not apply to the 18 months’ tenancy and the 
landlord was entitled to possession. 

Decision of Diplock, J. ({1959] 3 All E.R. 475) confirmed. 
({1960] 3 All B.R. 353.) 
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THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


Court OF APPEAL 
(Lord Morris of Borth-y-Gest, Pearce, L.J., and Pilcher, J.) 
Re SCREMBY CORN RENTS 
[Sth October, 1960} 

Corn Rents—Assessment—Assessment based on price of 
wheat in 1799—Periodical review of rents according to 
average price of wheat—* Price”*—Whether price in- 
cluded payments under the Cereals (Deficiency Payments) 
Order, 1955 (S.J. 1955, No. 962), art. 4 (1). 

By an Act of 1801, commissioners were required for the 
purpose of fixing corn rents, to assess “ the average price of 
good marketable wheat in the County of Lincoln during 
the term of twenty-one years, ending at Michaelmas .. . 
1799” and the corn rents payable were to be fixed by an 
award accordingly. The average price so determined was 
5s. per Winchester bushel. By the same Act, the rector, 
or his successors, was or were empowered to apply to quarter 
sessions to have commissioners appointed to assess ‘ the 
average price of a Winchester bushel of good marketable 
wheat within the said County of Lincoln, for the twenty-one 
years then last past’’ and to report to the court of quarter ses- 
sions; and if the average price were more or less than the aver- 
age price set forth in the original award by more than a certain 
amount, the corn rents were to be increased or diminished as 
declared by the court. In 1959 the successors of the rector 
applied to quarter sessions in accordance with the Act and the 
commissioners appointed reported to the court that the 
average price of wheat during the twenty-one years ended on 
Sth March, 1959, was 10s. ld. exclusive of the sum (namely, 
lid. per Winchester bushel) which the grower received 
under the Cereals Deficiency Payments Scheme (constituted 
by the Cereals (Deficiency Payments) Order, 1955). Quarter 
sessions ordered that the corn rents be increased in the 
proportion that 10s. Id. bore to 5 \}s. 

Held: the word “ price ”’ in the Act of 1801 meant what 
the grower would obtain, under his contract of sale, for his 
wheat when he sold it and did not include an additional 
benefit obtained by virtue of legislation, subsequent to the 
Act of 1801, from a source other than the purchaser ; there- 
fore the payments received by the grower under the deficiency 
payments scheme were not part of the price, and the decision 
of quarter sessions was correct. 

Decision of the Divisional Court ({1960] 2 All E,R. 650) 
affirmed, ({1960] 3 All E.R. 462.) 


QUEEN’S BENCH DivisION 
(Salmon, J.) 
BUXTON AND OTHERS »y. MINISTER OF HOUSING 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


(20th, 21st and 28th July, 1960] 


Town and Country Planning—Validity of Minister’s action— 
Application to High Court to challenge validity—* Person 
aggrieved **—Refusal by local planning authority of per- 
mission to develop land by digging chalk—Appeal to 
Minister against refusal under s. 16 of Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947—Local inquiry held at which objections 
made and evidence given by four adjoining landowners— 
Inspector’s recommendation to Minister that appeal be 
dismissed on ground of detriment to adjoining landowners— 
Appeal allowed by Minister— Whether landowners persons 
aggrieved by Minister's action—Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1959 (7 and 8 Eliz. 2, c. 53), s. 31 (1) (6). 

In December, 1957, H. Ltd. applied to the local planning 
authority for permission to develop land which they owned 
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and occupied by excavating and processing chalk. Planning 
permission was refused and H. Ltd. then appealed against 
this refusal, under section 16 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, to the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government who caused a local inquiry to be held by his 
inspector into the planning authority’s refusal to grant 
permission. The inquiry was held in November, 1958, and 
among those who appeared at the inquiry, called evidence 
and were heard were four substantial landowners whose 
land was adjacent to that of H. Ltd. and was being used by 
the landowners for agricultural and residential purposes. In 
his report on the inquiry to the Minister, the inspector recom- 
mended that H. Ltd.’s appeal be dismissed on the principal 
grounds that there was serious risk of chalk dust being 
deposited on the land of the four adjoining landowners in 
quantities detrimental to the user of their land, and that there 
was no present shortage of chalk in the locality. The 
Minister, however, decided to allow the appeal. The four 
landowners now applied to the High Court under section 31 
of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959, to quash the 
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Minister’s decision. 


On the question whether the four 
landowners were persons aggrieved within the meaning 
of section 31 :— 


Held: the landowners were not persons “ aggrieved " 
within the meaning of section 31 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1959, because the Minister’s action in allowing 
the appeal did not infringe any legal right of theirs, for their 
common law rights were not infringed and as individuals 
they had no statutory right under the Town and Country 
Planning Acts, 1947 to 1959, to have their representations 
considered by the Minister. 

Dictum of James, L.J., in Re Sidebotham, Ex p. Sidebotham 
( (1880) 14 Ch. D. at p. 465) applied. 

Per Curiam: the applicants for planning permission, the 
local planning authority and any owner who has made a 
representation to the Minister under section 37 of the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1959, are persons to whom 
section 31 of the Act of 1959 applies. ({1960] 3 All E.R., 
408.) 


PAPERS SUBMITTED UNDER BYE-LAW 34 (1) 


The Council have accepted the following paper in fulfilment 
of the obligation of its author under Bye-Law 34 (1) : “* New 


Uses for Old Pits” by R. S. McConnell m.a., 
(Professional Associate). 
REVIEW 
Building Economics and Cost Planning 
By C. D. Browning (Professional Associate). Published 


and presented by Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 4, Fitz- 
hardinge Street, Portman Square, London, W.1. 1961. 
Price 21s. 

In the past ten years, for reasons which are now well known, 
there has been a spate of articles on general aspects of building 
economics and on cost planning in particular in this and 
other professional journals and trade magazines. Numerous 
lectures, conferences and post-graduate courses on the 
subject have been held all over the country. Our own 
Institution, through the Cost Research Panel, has taken 
a leading part in many of these activities. Now we have 
the first book, but not, we may be sure, the last, to be devoted 
largely to cost planning. 

Mr. Browning lectures in building economics and cost 
control at the Royal West of England Academy School of 
Architecture. His book is primarily intended for student 
architects and covers those parts of the R.I.B.A. Final 
Examination syllabus which relate to the cost and finance of 
buildings. The scope of the book is indicated by the chapter 
headings: Influence of Design on Cost; Building 
Economics ; Bills of Quantities ; Approximate Estimates ; 
Cost Plans ; Cost Research. 

For its purpose the book is generally excellent, but the 
compression of a river of material (a bibliography would 
have been helpful) into {19 pages sometimes leads to over- 
simplification. The unwary reader might be left with the 
impression that cost planning is a science of exact application, 
rather than an exercise demanding intuition and cunning 
with an element of intelligent guesswork. 

E. R. P. 


Library 


Notes 


PERIODICALS 

Since the list of periodicals in the English language received 
in the Library was published in The Chartered Surveyor, 
May 1958, page 592, the following changes have taken 
place. 

ADDITIONS 
Institution of Municipal 
Engineers Journal. 

Law Society Gazette. 
Local Government Finance. 
N.A.A.S. Quarterly Review. 
National Builder. 
Rural Surveyor. 
Scottish Law Gazette. 


Agricultura. 

Annual Abstract of Statistics. 
Board of Trade Journal. 
B.S.1. News. 

Building with Steel. 

Civic Trust Bulletin. 
Economist. 

Farm Buildings Association 


Journal. Surveying and Mapping 
House Builder and Estate (U.S.A,). 
Developer. Urban and Rural Planning 
Institute of Builders Journal. Thought. 
CANCELLATIONS 
Agricultural Review The Director. 


British Constructional Insulation Review. 
Engineer. 

Some periodicals, such as “The Estates Gazette” and “The 
Builder” are bound and filed permanently, while others are 
kept for a few months. Members are reminded that they 
can borrow non-current issues (but not bound volumes). 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Principles and Practice of Rating Valuation 


By H. Brian Eve, (Fellow), Philip H. White, 
M.SC.(EST. MAN.) (Fellow), F.A.L, Hector M. Wilks, 
B.SC.(EST. MAN.), (Fellow), F.A.1. 2nd edition. Published 


and presented by The Estates Gazette, Ltd., 28, Denmark 
Street, London, W.C.2. 1960. Price 37s. 6d. 
Since this textbook was first published in 1956, rating law 
has been changed by the passing of the Rating and Valuation 
Act, 1957, the Local Government Act, 1958, the Rating and 
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Valuation Act, 1959, and also the Plant and Machinery 
Order, 1960. The second edition of this book, which is 
recommended for the subject Valuation (Advanced) ” in 
the Institution’s examinations, and to practitioners generally, 
has been thoroughly revised in the light of the modifications 
to the law. 


Reinforced Concrete 
By Oscar Faber. New edition by John Faber and 
Frank Mead. Published and presented by Messrs. 
E. and F. N. Spon, Ltd., 22, Henrietta Street, Strand, 
1961. 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


Where to look for your law 
13th edition by C. W. Ringrose. Published and 
presented by Messrs. Sweet and Maxwell, Ltd., 11, New 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 1960. 10s. 6d. 

Spicer and Pegler’s Income Tax and Profits Tax 
24th edition, by H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.c.a. Published 
and presented by H. F. L. (Publishers), Ltd., 10, Earlham 
Street, W.C.2. 1961. 30s. 

Principles of iocal government law 
By C. A. Cross. First supplement. Published and 
presented by Messrs. Sweet and Maxwell, Ltd., 11, New 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 1961. 7s. 6d. 


Correspondence from Members 


NOISE ABATEMENT ACT, 1960 
Sir, 

Mr. Leach is, of course, quite right but when one is limited 
to a thousand words on a subject like this, things are bound 
to get left out. In any case, as Mr. Leach points out, in his 
definition of public nuisance the words “* inconvenience or 
damage to the public "’ and “‘ within the sphere of operation 
of the nuisance ” occur, and one is still left with the difficulty 
of deciding what, in fact, does cause inconvenience and 
whether what is being done is a nuisance. Even if it is only 
three occupiers who are inconvenienced | think they will 
still have to show that they are being ‘‘ reasonable ’’—that 
most convenient word—in saying that their convenience and 
comfort are affected ! 

Yours faithfully, 
BRYAN ANSTEY. 
9, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. 


Mr. Leach’s letter was published in the February issue on 
page 462. 


OWNERSHIP AND RIGHT AFFECTING GRASS 
VERGES ADJOINING PUBLIC HIGHWAYS 
Sir, 

For some time past we have been engaged in correspondence 
with the Electricity Board concerning the principle regarding 
ownership of grass verges not dedicated to the public. The 
matter arose with regard to the installation of certain 
electrical apparatus in a grass verge adjoining a public 
highway. 


Before placing the electrical apparatus in position the 
Board asked the consent of the county road authorities, but 
did not seek the agreement of the landowner to the placing 
of the apparatus in the roadside verge. 

The position of the apparatus was agreed by the Board 
with the County Council’s Road Engineer, who subsequently 
informed the Board that the Council regarded a grass verge 
and roadway from fence to fence as being “* highway.” 

We referred the problem to our client’s legal advisers who 
took the matter up with the Board’s solicitors. 

The Board claimed that under section 13 of the schedule 
to the Electric Lighting (Clauses) Act, 1899, they have 
statutory authority to erect such apparatus in any street, 
which under the definition given in section 32 of the Electric 
Lighting Act, 1882, would include any part of the highway. 

It was contended on our behalf that the roadside waste 
did not form part of the highway. The Board would not 
agree to this view and pointed out that it would create great 
difficulties for them in future cases if they were, in fact, to 
do so, 

In matters of this kind we have always held the view that 
the landowner should be consulted with regard to any such 
use of the grass verges to highways and this is borne out by 
a case with which we were connected in the High Court in 
1890—Curtis v. Kesteven County Council. 

I should be interested to know what attitude other members 
are adopting towards matters of this kind. 


Yours faithfully, 


G. G. BALFour. 
Folkestone. 


The Editor welcomes articles, letters and other contributions 
for publication in The Chartered Surveyor. 
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INSTITUTION 


Annual Branch Conference : Agrada 
Annual Conference, 1961 
Annual Conference, 1960 
Address by Chairman of the North Wales 
Branch 
Address by Vice- -Principal of the L niversity 
College of North Wales 
Agricultural Conference : Report 
Correspondence Courses by Part 
Discussion Groups: Reports of Group 
Leaders 

Editorial Report... 

“Educating the Future 
Wolfenden 

Education for the Professions,” 
“The Education of the 
Surveyor,”’ by, Wells 

Meo Periculo 

Progress Report of ‘the 1959 Conterence 
by Brackett 

Mining Conference : Report 
Annual Dinner, 1961... 
Balch-Essex Prize 
Benevolent Fund 

Annual General Meeting 

Christmas Greetings Cards 

Diamond Jubilee... 

Royal Wolverhampton School 
Branches 

Chairmen elected 

Malaya Branch: proposed formation of 

Malayan Institution of Surveyors 

Notices of Meetings 54, 110, 233, 

Officers and Committees 7, 55, 

Sections 

Repo: 7, 54, 167, 
Council 

Ballot : scrutineers’ report 

Election for the Session 1961-62 . 

Life Member : Harold Williams ; 

Minutes ; extracts $1 

Review of Educational Policy Ce 

Standing Committees 

Internal Services Committee 
Officers 
Daniel Watney Prize Charity 
Editorial Notes 

Agriculture at Bangor 

Annual Conterence, 1960 

Annual Conference, 1961 

Balch-Essex Prize 

Benevolent Fund : Diamond Jubilee 

Birthday Honours 

Bow Group pamphlet * 

Live” 
Building Societies Act, 1960. 
Central Advisory Water ( 
Report 
Civic Trust 
Conference 
Report 
Company Law : 
Consortia Employment ot 
Surveyors 

Cost Research 

Council on Tribunals : First Report 

Decimal Coinage and the Metric System 

Farm Buildings : experimental scheme 

Golf : Centenary Open Championships ... 

House Improvement Grants ‘ 

Index to Volume 92 

Institution’s Charter : amendment 

Institution Staff : Mr. P. F. Brandt, 8.4 

Internal Affairs of the Institution 

Land Drainage 

L.C.C. Development Plan 

Local Government in Greater London 

Price of Land 

Publication of Members’ Correspondence 

Management and Maintenance Costing . 

New Members : Receptions 

New Year Honours 

Ordinary General Meetings 

ments 

Photogrammetry 

Pipelines 

Easements 
Esso Petroleum Bill 
Lords Debate 
Public Works and Municipal 
Congress 
The Queen’s Speech 
Rating : Scottish booklet 
Rent Act, 1957 
6th July, 1960, provisions 
Report of inquiry 
Section 16 

Rural areas ; new houses 


Citizen,” by 


by Part 
Cc harteres 
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PAGE REFERENCES 
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INSTITUTION—Continued 


Schedule A tax 
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A SIGNIFICANT 
ADVANCE 


IN NEW BUILDING 
TECHNIQUES 


THE OWNER 
THE ARCHITECT 
THE BUILDER 


ALL AGREE... 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The ARCON MULTIFORM is the latest addition to a wide 

range of simplified methods of construction using 

standardized components. This type of building, with planning 
grid of 4’ 0” is designed for buildings up to four storeys high 
and is suitable for flats, schools, office-blocks, hospitals 


and hotels. Full specification brochure available on request. 
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SIMPLIFIES BUILDING 


TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LIMITED 
41 WELBECK STREET - W1 - TEL: HUN 6666 


BABA 


The sponsor companies forming the Arcon Group are: IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD - STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LTD 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD - 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD - TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LTD 
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ADVERTISEMENTS THE CHARTERED SURV! YOR 


DRY ROT 


OR 


WwOoOODWORM 


Thrift 
Grows 


The sturdy growth of this old-established 
Society reflects sound policy, vigorously 
interpreted by first-class administration. 
Such a record gives one confidence. 


Write or call for free booklet, “Savings for Security” 


HASTINGS and THANET 


Building Society > 


@ Established over 100 years 

@ Deposits are Trustee Investments 

@ Member of the Building Societies Association 
Registered Office: 


99 Baker Street, London, W.1 
Tel: WELbeck 0028 


Branches and Agencies throughout the Country. 


The Cuprinol Preservation Centre provides technical advice on 
wood preservation to architects and surveyors. Its nation-wide 
network of Authorised Cuprinol Servicing Companies gives 
expert assistance in diagnosing attacks by rot and wood-boring 
insects. They will inspect, report and estimate for remedial 
treatment, which they are fully qualified and equipped to carry 
out, working, if required, with your appointed builder. 


For information or advice on all preservation 
problems, please write, telephone or call at The 
Cuprinol Preservation Centre. 


A NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


CY, No main spirit vial to adjust. No & 

micrometer screw to operate. Com- 

| fiche once | 
PRESERVATION 


Dept. 58, Terminal House, Victoria, London, S.W.1. Tel: SLO 9274 
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FIRE 
HAZARDS 
REDUGED 


safe, low-cost 
conversions 


The problem of flame spread and fire hazard associated 
with conversions of factories, municipal buildings and 
commercial properties have been reduced by the extensive 
use of gypsum plasterboard. As a 
dry lining and dry partition 
material it meets Class 1, B.S. 
Spread of Flame Test, without 
extra treatment. Gypsum plaster- 
board helps to provide the desired 
low cost thermal insulation and 
fire protection. 

BOOKLETS AVAILABLE FREE 

Factual booklets now available, underline the 


advantages of using gypsum plasterboard. Write for 
your copies to 


THE GYPSUM PLASTERBOARD DEVELOPMENT ASSOGIATION 


An Association for the promotion, encouragement and development of the proper use of gypsum plasterboard. 
Plasterboard made by members meets the highest standards, and Association technicians are always prepared 
to give first-class after-sales service. G.P.0. Box No. 321, London, N.W.1. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


& COMPANY LIMITED 


for every job 


in every section 
you require 


SEE ADSHEAD RATCLIFFE 


the mastic specialists 


ARBOSEAL..... 

The complete sealing medium with a 
polythene base, suitable for almost all 
building materials. Made in a variety 
of sections to fit any shape and in strip 
form to ensurequickand easy handling. 
Provides a resilient seal or gasket with 
great powers of recovery under 
therfmal movements. Will not harden 
or dry out under adverse conditions 
and remains inert and impervious to 
water.and ultra violet light. 


TELEPHONE : 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


FOR YOUR SUPPLIES OF NEW AND SECONDHAND 


LEVELS, THEODOLITES 


and 
ALL SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 
consult 


A. H. HALL & BROS. LTD., 
142, Upper Street, London, N.1 
CANonbury 5685 


ALL MAKES OF INSTRUMENTS REPAIRED 
—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


SZERELMEY 
SILICONE 


Waterproofs and Preserves all Masonry 


Ask for 
SZERELMEY SILICONE LIQUID 
No. 103 


SZERELMEY LIMITED 
227 Rotherhithe New Road, London, S.E.16. 


For 
“JAPITE"’ Composition 
Flushing Cisterns, 
DRAWN LEAD Traps 
and Bends, and all 
CAST LEAD Goods. 


Write: 


CLAUGHTON BROS. LIMITED, 
SANITARY LEAD WORKS, 
BRAMLEY, LEEDS, 13 


'Grams: 


*Phone: 
Claughtons: 2886 Pudsey. 


Pudsey 2886-7 


BELPER 891/2/3 


Xil 


New & Reconditioned 


SURVEYING 
APPARATUS 


Guaranteed Levels and Theodolites from stock 


Also Land Chains, Steel and Linen Tapes, 
Surveyors’ Measuring Rods, Ranging Poles 
and Levelling Staves 
We purchase modern 3-screw THEODOLITES for cash 


Repairs carried out to all makes of Surveying Instruments 


BRUNNINGS 133 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


(HOLBORN) LTD. 


Phone: HOLBORN 4894 & 0312 Established 1922 
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DEAD LOAD 
DOWN 


One of the oldest and best of building materials 
has been developed to produce the striking results 
indicated above. 


‘SIRAPITE’... 
LIGHTWEIGHT PLASTERS 


are produced by the makers of the long established 
*Sirapite” brand of gypsum plasters, and incor- 
porate a lightweight aggregate, either Vermiculite 
or Perlite. 


These new ready-mixed plasters may not only cut 
the plaster dead load on a structure by as much as 
j two-thirds, and provide improved thermal insula- 
tion; they offer STILL GREATER RESISTANCE 
TO FIRE, MINIMISE CRACKING, ensure 
STRICT UNIFORMITY OF MIX, and 
GREATLY FACILITATE SITE WORK ; the 
material only needs the addition of clean water. 


Always the most satisfactory internal finish, plaster 
has now become the modern treatment for walls 
and ceilings. 


Please ask for literature 


THE GYPSUM MINES LTD 


Kingston-on-Soar, Mountfield, Robertsbridge 
Nottingham. Sussex. 
Tel: Gotham 364/5 Tel: Robertsbridge 234 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Levelling a Television 
Studio floor with 
Watts Autoset 


SPEED WITH ACCURACY 


Photograph by courtesy of Bovis Ltd. and Associated Rediffusion 


OR the smooth tracking of 

mobile television cameras from 
long-shot to close-up, the floor 
must be absolutely flat. 


This was one of the problems 
facing the building contractors 
responsible for the new Associated 
Rediffusion television studios at 
Wembley. The floor surface of the 
main studio had to be flat over 
its entire area of 8400 square feet 
The method used to ensure this 
was to fix a network of vertical 
adjustable bolts to the floor 
foundation at intervals of app- 
roximately ten feet. Precision- 
divided levelling staves were then 
placed on each bolt in turn and 
levelling was carried out quickly 
to within 1/64 inch by using an 
Autoset fitted with an optical 
micrometer. After final adjust- 
ments to the bolts had been made, 
the top surface of the floor was 
floated on to the foundations and 
made flush with the tops of the 
reference bolts. 


With its unique optical stabilizer, 
the Watts Autoset revolutionizes 


surveying work because auto- 
matically it ensures a level line of 
sight whatever the angle of the 
telescope. The result—-compared 
with a conventional level is that 
twice the amount of work, and 
more, can be done in the same 
time, and also there is much less 
fatigue. Readings can be taken as 
fast as the man with the rod or 
staff can move. The Autoset is 
built to withstand heavy shocks in 
use and transportation. It has a 
re-levelling accuracy of better 


than one second, and is suitable 
for all work up to and including 
second order accuracy. 


HILGER AND WATTS LTD. 


98 ST. PANCRAS WAY, LONDON, N.W.1 
Telephone: Gulliver 5636 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


si "a you must admit that life is more hazardous than it was.’ 
He begged me to stick to the point. All he wanted was to insure his 
house and its contents. 

“TI believe you have an old house ?”’ 

He gave me the date to a year, trying not to look conceited. 

“* Quite so,” I said, “* With a great TV mast clamped on the 
chimney—a thing the Georgian bricklayers probably didn’t 
bargain for.” 

He asked me what I meant. 

“ A fine old chimney . . . a fine old gale... 
His eyebrows rose. 

“ Or take saucers,” I said. 
They rose higher. 

“* Well, that may be too specific,’ I admitted. “* Let's make it 
artificial satellites. You see, a policy might cover you against 
damage by aircraft, or articles dropped therefrom— ”’ 

He said he should hope so. 

“*—-but aircraft are not the only thing in the sky these days, 
It would be bad luck to get a couple of gables knoc ked off by a 
stray nose-cap from a long-forgotten sputnik . 


Just a minute, he said, sitting up. Was I telling him that he could 
insure against such contingencies ? 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


“ Could and should,” I told him. ‘** They are what the Legal 
and General describe as ‘ other aerial devices’—and a very 
liberal-minded description, if you ask me.” 

He wanted to know why liberal-minded. 

“* Because if and when Science recognizes the Saucer, I reckon 
that must be covered too, Not to mention articles dropped 
therefrom.” 

He asked if the latter would include actual Martians. But then, 
clients are very hard to please nowadays. 


The Lecat & GeneraAt AssuRANCE Society’s Comprehensive 
Insurance for Private Houses also offers improved cover under 
fifteen other headings, with no increase in the present rate of 
| premium. For full details of policies that keep pace with the 

times, write to : 


LEGAL&GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


2 Fire & Accident Departments: 
ie Aldwych House, London, W.C.2. 
| ' Chief Administration : 188 Fleet Street, London E.C.4 


Contract Documents, typed, duplicated, 
and bound. 


We are Specialists. 


COPY-ART 


168, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: VICtoria 2747 STAFF SUPPLIED 


COLLEGE OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 
ST. ALBAN’S GROVE, KENSINGTON, W 


The College prepares for the Examinations of 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


THE CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS’ AND ESTATE AGENTS’ 
INSTITUTE 


THE CHARTERED LAND AGENTS’ SOCIETY 


and other similar bodies, and for 


THE B.Sc. (ESTATE MANAGEMENT) DEGREE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


POSTAL COURSES START AT ANY TIME 
DAY CLASSES for the Degree start in October ; all other 
DAY and EVENING CLASSES start in April. 


Prospectus and full information from 
THE REGISTRAR (K) Tel : WEStern 1546 


MULLEN & LUMSDEN 


LIMITED 


Contractors and Joinery Specialists 


41, EAGLE STREET, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C.! 
Telephone: CHAncery 74223 4 
Branches: 


Coptic St, W.C.1 Southampton 
Tel.: Museum 3705 Tel. No. 73176 


SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS 


Modern instruments bought 
or taken in part exchange. 
Repairs promptly and effici- 
ently carried out. 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 
FOR HIRE 


Clarkson 


OVER 150 YEARS 


Dept. C.S., 338 High ieern, London, W.C.1 (Opposite Gray's Inn Rd.) 
hone: HOLborn 2149 


told my client— 
\ 
| 
oat 
| 
3 
Bes 
iw. 


MARCH, 1961 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AUSTRALIA 
Vacancies for Senior Takers-off im 
Melbourne and Sydney. Long contracts 
if required. Interesting work. Modern 


air-conditioned offices. Excellent salaries 
Passage paid. Please apply to Rider 
Hunt & Partners, Bridge House, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.4 


A'R MINISTRY require Senior Workers-Up in 
Quantities Division in London. Must be fully 
experienced and competent to Work Up entire Bills 
of Quantities. Candidates must hold ONC or 
Cc. & G. (Quantities) or equivalent technical qualifica- 
tions. Financial assistance and time off given for 
recognised courses of study 
prospects. Five-day week with 18 days paid leave 
a year initially. Salaries on annual incremental 


basis ranging from £975 (age 30 or over) to £1,115. | 


Commencing salary according to qualifications 
and experience. Applicants, who must be natural 
born British subjects, should write stating age, 
qualifications and experience to Manager (P 
Ministry of Labour, Professional 
Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C.4. No original testimonials should be sent. 


UILDING SURVEYOR 
EXETER 

buildin advantage. 

range 300 to £1,000. Apply Box 445. 

& Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, London, wer 


CHARTERED 


in repairs and modernisation of old 


. Scott 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
County Arcuirect’s DeparTMENT 
BUILDING SURVEYORS OR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS, 


APT II (£980—£1,185) required for preparation of | 


drawings, specifications, etc., in connection with minor 
building works. 

BUILDING Surveyors APT II (£815—£960 plus 
London Weighting up to £40) required for work in 
connection with maintenance of properties. 

All posts: Established 
Application forms from County Architect (s.a.e.) 
1, Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings, Dartmouth Street, 


S.W.1, returnable by 10th March. (Quote F. 367 

CS) 

A!R MINISTRY require QUANTITY 
SURVEYING ASSISTANTS Grade III at 


R.A.F. and Ministry of Aviation stations throughout 
the United Kingdom. The work includes abstracting 
and billing, site measurement and preparation of 
estimates. Candidates must hold ONC (Building 
or Builders Quantities) or equivalent and have had 
good experience under Quantity Surveyor. Knowledge 
of W.D. Schedule an advantage. 

Commencing salary, which is dependent upon age, 
qualifications and experience, ranges from £745 
(age 25) to £925 maximum in Grade III. There are 
pension prospects and also opportunities of advance- 
ment to numerous posts in the higher grades, vacancies 
which as a rule are filled by promotion of existing 


staff, viz. :-— 
Technica! Grade II £961— £1,098 123 posts 
Technical Grade I : £1,098—£1.348 42 posts 
Technical Grade B £1,345—£1,552 6 posts 
Technical Grade A: £1,697 6 posts 


Overseas tours for which special allowances ranging at 
present up to £1,800 p.a. are payable in addition to 
a higher salary. Financial assistance and time off 
allowed for recognised courses of study leading to 


higher qualifications. S-day week with 18 days 
paid leave a year initially 
Applicants who must be natural born British 


subjects should write stating age. qualifications and 
experience to Manager (PE 2) Ministry of Labour, 
Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic House, 
Farringdon Street, London, C.4. Candidates 
selected will be interviewed in Air Ministry, London, 
and certain expenses reimbursed. Only applicants 
selected for interview will be advised 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 
ASSISTANT VALUERS 


Applications are invited for vacancies for Assistant 
Valuers on the permanent staff of the Estates Surveyor, 
Mr. W. H. Rothwell, B.Sc., F.R.LC.S 

Applicants must have passed the Final Examina- 
tion of the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
(Valuation), the Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate 
- ts’ Institute, or equivalent, and have experience 

valuations and negotiations for the acquisition and 
pa of land and property. 

Commencing salary within the scale £960— 
41,310 p.a. le taken into account when 
fixing point of entry to scale. Annual increments. 
Five day week. The posts are superannuable and 
subject to N.J.C. Conditions of Service and medical 
examination. 

Applications stating age, qualifications and 
experience, with details of present post and salary 
and the names of two referees, should be addressed 
to the undersigned 

Joun Heys, 
Town Clerk 
Town Hal! 
Sheffield, | 


Promotion and pension | 


519), | 
and Executive | 


(R.1L.C.S.) required by 
SURVEYORS. | 


Commencing cx within | 


Prescribed conditions. | 


LONDON CouNty 
Crier ENGineer’s DePARTMEN! 
BLILDING SURVEYOR AND DRAUGHISMAN 

Surveyor, Inter R.1.C.S. (Building 
Section) or equivalent, required for preparation of 
estimates and specifications for works of maintenance 
and minor improvements at residential establishments. 
Up to £1,250 according to qualifications and 
experience. 

DRAUGHTSMAN required to prepare drawings for 
alterations to and improvements of Council buildings. 
Knowledge of building construction essential. Up to 
£950 according to experience. 

Pensionable positions. Staff restaurant One 
Saturday only worked in five. Application forms from 
Chief Engineer (GS C/218/3), County Hall, S.E.1. 


FORD MOTOR 
COMPANY LIMITED 


require experienced Surveyor 
age 25/35 


in their Estate Management 
Department at Dagenham. 
Applicant should be experien- 
ced in valuation and manage- 
ment of industrial and 
commercial properties. 

Please write giving 

brief details to: 
MR, V. W. WILLIAMS 
TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT DEP!. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
DAGENHAM . ESSEX 


quoting reference KEA 


QUANTITY SURVEYING ASSISTANT 

is required by the UNrrep KINGDOM Atomic ENERGY 
AuTHoriTy, Risley, Warrington, Lancashire, for 
abstracting and billing, and measuring plain and 
mechanical and electrical engineering works. 
preparation of minor approximate estimates and 
assistance in the examination of tenders will be involved 

All applicants must have served at least 5 years in 
a quantity surveyors office and hold a City and Guilds 
Final Certificate (Sections A and B) in Builders 
Quantities or an equivalent qualification, or proof of 
professional study to a similar standard. 

Starting salary will be assessed on the scale £1,060 
to £1,210 according to qualifications and experience 

Contributory Superannuation. House purchase 
assistance available for married officers living beyond 
daily travelling distance. 

Send postcard for application form quoting reference 


481/J.98, to the Appointments Officer, velopment 
and Engineering Group Headquarters, isley, 
Warrington, Lancashire. 

OTTINGHAM : Chartered Quantity Surveyor 


with expanding practice requires Qualified Assistant, 
age 25-30. Please apply in writing stating experience 
and salary required. . E. G. Felton, A.R.LCS., 
Castle Gate Chambers, Castie Gate, Nottingham. 


County CouNncit 
ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT 
Chartered and partly qualified quantity surveyors 
required in Quantities Division. Work provides 
interesting and rewarding careers in variety of branches 
of the profession. Promotion on merit. Flexible 
salary reviews within grades. Permanency after two 
years satisfactory service. At present the positions 

~ types of work available are : 
Bills of Quantities Section—Grade U's for 
preparation of Bills of Quantities and Grade III's 
for junior taking off/ working up, the latter 
requiring minimum of two years’ experience of 


working-up plus some experience of junior 
taking-off. 

2. Estimating Section--Grade II's and technical 
assistants. Approximate estimates and assisting 


in cost planning. Pricing bills of quantities for 
estimates comparable with tenders. 

Contracts Management Section—Grade Il's and 
technical assistants. Preparation and settlement 
of final accounts for major building contracts 
including interim valuations. 

4. Minor Works Section—Technical assistants for 
the measurements of minor works, schedule 
accounts, etc. 

Salaries of Grade If are within range £1,250 to 

£1,500; Grade Ill, £950 to £1,250; technical 
assistants up to £950 according to experience and 


qualifications. Form and particulars from Hubert 
Bennett, F.R.1.8.4., Architect to the Council 
(EK C/188 3), County Hall, S.E.1 


AC ANCY Sor Building Surveyors Assistant, 

Intermediate standard, for Sussex Office. Must 
be good with details and 
experience to Box 453, Scon & Son, Lid. 
1. Clement's Inn, London, 
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buildings, 


APPOINTMENTS 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS 
Pensionable posts for men and women in 
ADMIRALTY 
War Department 
Am MINISTRY 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

Ministry of HEALTH 

MinisTRY OF HOUSING AND Loc at 
MinisTRY of Works 


Age at least 25 and under 35 on 1.1.61 (extension 
for regular Forces service, Overseas Civil Service, 
established civil service and temporary Government 
service as Quantity Surveyor). Candidates must have 
achieved Corporate Membership of R.1.C.S. (Quantity 
Surveying Section) or have passed examinations 
necessary for attaining such membership. London 
salary £961-—-£1,298 according to age, rising to £1,470 
Promotion prospects. Write Civil Service Com 
mission, 17. North Audley Street, London, W | 
application form quoting S 


fou 


IRST-CLASS Livestock and General Auctionee: 
required by leading firm in Southern Counties 
with large weekly markets. Applicants should be 
aged about §¥0) years with professional qualifications 
and have extensive rural practice experience 
Permanent post with early partnership prospects 
offered. Box 447, T. G. Scott & Son, Ltd., 1, Clement 
Inn, London, W.C.2 


RCHITECTS AND MAINTENANC! 
SURVEYORS. Pensionable posts for men an 
women at least 25 and under 35 on 1.1.61 (extensio 
for regular Forces service, Overseas Civil Service 
established civil service and temporary Governmen! 
service as Architect or Maintenance Surveyor) 


Candidates must be registered Architects or, alter 
natively, for Maintenance Surveyor posts, have 
achieved Corporate Membership of R.LC.S. (Bu .iding 


Surveying Section), or have passed examinations 


necessary for attaining Corporate Membership 
National Salary £936—£1,258 according to age 
rising to £1,430. Promotion prospects. Write Civi 


oo Commission, 17 North Audley Street, London 
W.1, for form quoting 8 60-61. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
DerartMent 


APT. V. (£1,355—£1,525). 
CHARTERED QUANTITY SURVEYORS 
with, in addition to good general experience 


specialised ability in cost control and detailed 

estimating in respect of major building works 
APT. IV. (£1,185—£1,355). 

CHARTERED QUANTITY SURVEYORS 

with not less than five years experience in the 

measurement of work in progress and settle 


ment of final accounts. 
APT. (£1,00S—£1,185). 
ASSISTANT QUANTITY SURVEYORS 


should have final R.LC.S. or final L.Q.S. and 
not less than five years post qualification 
experience in the measurement of work in 
progress and settlement of final accounts 


APT ILE (£1,005—£1,185). 
ASSISTANT QUANTITY SURVEYORS 
should have final R.IC.S. or final 1.Q.S. and 
not less than five years post qualification 
experience in the preparation of detailed 
estimates for building works 

APT. Il (£855—4£1,000) 
WORKERS-UP fully expenenced and 


competent to work up complete bills of quantities 

and final accounts and should hold O.N.¢ 

or C. & G. (Quantities) or other equivalent 
technical qualification. 

All posts Established. Prescribed con 
ditions forms (s.a.f./scap ¢.) from 
County Architect, 1, Queen Anne's Gate 
Buildings, Dartmouth Street, returnable 
by 13th March. 

(Quote F439 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
County LAND AGENT'S DePaRTMENT 
BUILDING ASSISTANT Salary Grade APT \ 

(£1,310-—£1 480). 

The applicant must be experienced in preparing 
estimates, plans, working drawings and specifications 
for the erection of farmhouses and farm buildings and 
also adaptations, improvements and repairs to existing 
including drainage, water suppl and 
electrical works. 

The post is superannuable and subject to a certificate 
of fitness. A car allowance on the National Scale 
will be paid and a car loan is available. 

Application forms and particulars from the County 
Land Agent, 8, Fishergate Hill, Preston, who wil! 
accept applications up to 17th March, 1961 


SSISTANT required for property department 

Write stating age, qualifications and experience 

Harold Williams and Partners, 80, High Street 
Croydon 


CHESTER FIRM of Chartered Surveyors have 
vacancy for an improver seeking qualification 
in R.LC.S. or C.A. & E.A.L. examinations. The 
first for either of these qualifications and some 
previous experience im carrying out surveys and 
valuations essential. Commencing salary in the 
region of £650. Apply stating age, experience to 
Box 451, T. Scout & Son, Ltd, 
London, WC 


Paik, 
be 
: 


APPOINTMENTS 


EADING old-established London firm 
with national coverage have vacancy for qualified 
Assistant, A.R.1.C.S. (Valuations) to work with 
Valuation Partner. Good prospects with great 
opportunity to gain wide experience. Write full 
articulars, salary required, etc., to Box 452, T. G. 
Scott & Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Arcurrects’ DepARTMENT 
MODERNISATION SECTION-—GENERAL Division 
Vacancies exist for :— 

(i) An Architect or Building Surveyor, Grade II 
(salary up to £1,500). The selected applicant will be 
fully responsible for a balanced group of 6-7 assistants 
working mainly on complete internal replanning 
and modernisation of the older blocks of Council flats 
and the conversion of cold drying rooms into flats and 
hot drying rooms (approximately £150,000 work per 
group per year) 

(2) Architects and Building Surveyors for surveying 
existing buildings, preparing sketch schemes, working 
drawings and specifications, and supervising works in 
progress in connection with the above programme (jobs 
up to £100,000). Applicants should have an interest 
in this type of work and the ability to act on their own 
judgment since each will carry his own job through 
from survey to completion. Salaries up to £1,250. 

Form and particulars from Hubert Bennett, 
F.R.1.B.A. (EK/C/395/3), Architect to the Council, 
County Hall, S.E.1, returnable by 10th March. 


SSISTANT LECTURER IN BUILDING 
SUBJECTS required at the Cambridgeshire 
Technica! College and School of Art, to teach various 
subjects in Ordinary and Higher National Certificate 
courses, and to help to prepare students for profes- 
sional examinations in Surveying. Applicants should 
be Professional Associates of the R.I.C.S. (Quantities 
or Building sections) or Licentiates of the Institute 
of Builders 

Salary scale £700 x £27 10s.—£1,150, with additions 
for training, Degree (£90) and good Honours Degree 
(£75). Starting point on the scale depends on previous 
experience. 

Further particulars and application forms (to be 
returned as soon as possible) from the Principal, 
Cambridgeshire Technical College and School of Art, 
Collier Road, Cambridge. 


CHARTERED QUANTITY SURVEYORS with 
Office in Surrey, require assistance from 
individuals or small firm to assist with series of 
Contracts in Yorkshire and Durham. Box 449, 
T. G. Scott & Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, London, 


BOURNEMOUTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BouRNeEMOUTH MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
AND COMMERCE. 

Required as soon as possible, ASSISTANT 
GRADE B in the Department of Building, to take 
Quantities and Building Technology in the part-time 
O.N.C. and C. Building courses. 

Applicants must be corporate members of a profes- 
sional institution such as A.M.LC.E., A.R.1.B.A., or 
A.R.LC.S. and have wide professional experience. 
Teaching experience is desirable. 

Salary according to the Burnham Technical Scale, 
viz. : 

Assistant Grade B. Men £700 to £1,150 per annum, 
with additions for approved qualifications and training, 
increments above the minimum of the scale may be 
considered for approved professional experience. 

Further particulars and form of application may be 
obtained from the Chief Education Officer, Town 
Hall, Bournemouth. 


UANTITY SURVEYORS require qualified men 
for offices in Sydney and Perth, Australia. 
Write, ‘ae. age, experience and salary required. 
Box 339, T. G. Scott Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 


| IN LAND SURVEYING in 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
jHANA, 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 


Civil Engineering. 
Applicants should have passed the final Examination 


of the R.LC.S. (Land Surveying), or its equivalent or | 


a degree in Engineering, or corporate membership of 
Senior Engineering Institutions. Practical experience 
is necessary and teaching experience desirable. 

The College prepares students for the R.1.C.S. (Land 
Surveying), the London University B.Sc(Eng.) 
External degree, as well as the Professional Institution 
examination in Engineering and Architecture. The 
successful candidate may be required to teach surveying 
to students in any of the above courses. 

Contract appointments are normally for five years, 
and may be renewed; three months’ notice of resigna- 
tion of an appointment is required on either side any 
time during a period of service. 

The Contract salary scale is £1,295 x £70—£2,275. 

The entry point is fixed according to qualifications 
and experience. In addition children’s allowances 
are paid up to a maximum of three, and a gratuity is 
paid at the end of the period of service at the rate of 
£12 10s. Od. for each month of satisfactory service. 
The prospect of promotion to a more senior grade is 
excellent 

The College is fully residential and members of staff 
are housed in pleasant modern bungalows on the 
spacious campus, climate and living conditions 
are good 

Annual leave with three free return 
four years is granted to members of sta 
families. 

Application forms and an Information Brochure 
may be obtained from the Assistant Registrar 
Kumasi College of Technology, 29, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.!, who will also be glad to answer any 
questions about these appointments. 


OYAL COMMONWEALTH SOCIETY, 
Northumberland Avenue : Chartered Surveyor 
would like to meet others who are members of this 
Society and would be prepared to consider acting as 
Proposers.—H. D. Dawson, Rm. North Block, 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. (Tel. : 
Waterloo $000. ext. 8537.) 


ANCHESTER AREA. Qualified Assistant 
required by old established firm. Car driver 
essential. Experienced in Building Society Valua- 
tions, Plan Work, | Estate Development, etc. Prospects 
of partnership eventually 
age, experience and Ba required. 
Scott & Son, I td 


ANCASHIRE. Assistant Surveyor required by 
old established professional firm to carry out 
Building Society Surveys, general urban valuation 
work, etc. Car driver. At least of Intermediate 
Examination standard. Good prospects. Written 
detailed application stating experience and salary 
required to T. W. Bilezard, F.a.t., Howard and 
Blezard, 96a, Drake Street, Rochdale. 


assages in 


Box 448, T. G. 
Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 


TASMANIA 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
Applications are invited for the position of 
QUANTITY SURVEYOR (Male), P.S. List 
No. 34460. Location-—Hobart. 

Salary range £A1,946—£A2,144_ per 
inclusive of cost of living allowance. 

Duties : Checking off, 


preparation of complete Bills of Quantities for all 


annum, 


types of buildings, and such other duties as may be | 


required 
Qualifications 
Associates of the K.LC.S. 
Quantity Surveying 
College or equivalent, and have had at 
five (5) years’ experience after qualifying. 
Applications, in duplicate, closing on the 21st March, 
1961, are to be addressed to The Agent General for 


I or hold a diploma in 
from a 


Tasmania, 457, Strand, London, W.C.2, from whom | 


further particulars regarding conditions of service, 
travel arrangements, etc., may be obtained 


the Department of | 


and their 


Write in full —_ stating | 


abstracting and billing for 


Applicants should be Professional | 


recognised Technical | 
least 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


UNIOR TAKER-OFF _ required by City 
Chartered Quantity Surveyor. Progressive 
salary, plus luncheon vouchers. Site surveyor also 
required. Box 450, T. G. Scott & Son, Ltd., 
1, Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 


YDNEY, AUSTRALIA. Young = Taker-off 
with at least 10 years’ experience in Quantity 
Surveyor's office required for 3-year contract. Com- 
mencing salary £A1,800 p.a. plus overtime. Fares 
paid. x 438, T. G. Scott & Son Ltd., 1, Clement's 
Inn, London, W.C.2. 


~ RAVES, SON AND PILCHER, Chartered 
Surveyors, require a Chartered Surveyor 
preferably a younger man. Must have had experience 
in valuation of all classes of Urban Properties and 
Town Planning Work. Apply 51, Old Steyne, 
Brighton. Brighton 24211. 


USTRALIA, SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE 
Experienced Takers-off required for 3-year 
contracts. £A2,000, £A2,100, £A2,200 plus con- 
siderable overtime at increased rate, bonus on 
completion of contract, resulting in a gross salary of 
approximately £A2,500/£A3,000. Fares to Australia 
paid. Perfect working conditions in air-conditioned 
office. Extra holidays. Continuation contract may 
be obtained. Experienced Workers-up also required 
Box 439, T. G. Scott & Son Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, 
London, W.C.2. 


PARTNERSHIP REQUIRED 


UANTITY SURVEYOR, F.R.LC.S., F.LArb 

Age 34. Wishes to purchase partnership 

in established practice in the Southern half of England. 

Box 430, T. G. Scott & Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's 
Inn, London, W.C.2. 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


UILDING SURVEYOR (21), R.L.C.S._ Inter- 

mediate Standard, seeks progressive London 

post. Available from March. Box 446, T. G. Scott 
& Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 


FOR SALE 


PERMUTIT WATER TREATMENT PLANT 
in first-class working condition. Full details 
and inspection arranged. Write or ‘phone Area 
Purchasing and Stores Manager, National Coal 
Board, herwood Road, Prestwick. Telephone : 
Prestwick 79877. 


THE PAGES CONTAINING THE 
APPOINTMENTS SECTION CAN BE 
SENT BY AIR MAIL, FREE OF 
CHARGE, TO MEMBERS OF 
THE INSTITUTION PRACTISING 
OVERSEAS, WHO ARE ASKED TO 
MEET THE COST OF AIR MAIL 
POSTAGE ONLY. ALL ENQUIRIES 
ON THIS SUBJECT SHOULD BE 
ADDRESSED TO THE INSTITUTION. 


always available from Stock 


EALING, W3 


W. OTTWAY & CO. LTD. 


Estbd. 1640 
Manufacturers of Surveying & Photogrammetric Equipment 


New Theodolites Levels and Allied Equipment 
United Kingdom Agents for Otto Fennel 
Surveying Instruments and Accessories 

Repairs to all makes We invite your enquiries 


ORION WORKS, NORTHFIELDS AVENUE, 


Telephone: EALing 5844 


PLEASE NOTE 


The charge is : 


ALL ADVERTISEMENTS for inclusion in the Appointments 
Section of THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR should be sent to :— 


T. G. Scott & Son Ltd., 


1, Clement's Inn, 
London, W.C.2. 


Tel. No. HOLborn 4743 
and arrive by the !0th of the month before publication. 


8/- the first line and any line of capitals 
4/- a line thereafter. 


A Box Number occupies approximately two lines of (8/-) and there 
is an additional charge |/- for forwarding replies. 
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MARCII, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


use THE BUILDING CENTRE 


tor all vour problems relating to building materials 
and equipment 
Write, Call or t he 
Open—Monday to Friday, 9.30 a.m.— 5 _ p.m. 
Saturday, 9-30 a.m.—1 p.m. 


26 Store Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: Museum lines 


HARTSHEAD, SHEFFIELD, 1. 


REKAB 


-§NSTRUMENTS LTD 


for 
= SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 
: i vailabl 
Public Works and = 
= Cooke Surveyor’s Level S330, d tripod 
ivil Engineering = Cooke Quickset Level $22, ul tripod 
= £52.8.0 
Watts Microptic Level SLio8 with metal circk 
= case and tripod £78.10.0 
= Watts Quickset Level, case and tripas £42.0.0 
Si. PETER’S CLOSE, 
inlev, and Ha 


lelephor c Shetheld 2645 


IGH HOLBORN LONDON WCI 


HOLBORN 1427 & 4004 


Fellows and associaics Of the Royal Institution © 
Chartered Surveyors may be exempted from the exam- 


inations Regent 6426 


INSTITUTE OF ARBITRATORS 
Founded 1915 


The Instutute seeks to promote the settlement of disputes by arbitration , to afford imstruction 


in the law and practice of arbitration ; to admit qualified persons to membership and foster their 
interest ; to maintain a panel of experienced arbitrators : and to provide a central organization in 
furtherance of its objects. 


Practice Arbitrations are arranged: lecture meetings are held; and examinations take place twice 


yearly 


27, Regent Street, London, 5.W.1 


ASN { 
‘4 

| 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 

= 

= Vernier theodolites by Watts, Cooke, and Sianles = sae 


CIVIC 
CENTRE 
CIVIC 

PRIDE Carlisle 


John Laing Construction Limited have commenced work on the Architect: 
. . Chis . Pearso So. M: es 
first phase of the £670,000 Carlisle Civic Centre project. Due for 
completion within two years, this phase of the project includes an 
11-storey administrative block, an octagonal Council Chamber and Donald Smith, Seymour and Rooley 
the two-storey Civic Suite which links them. The reinforced concrete (Mechanical and Electrical 
frame construction used will be mosaic clad and have in-filling of Quantity Surveyors: 
exposed aggregate panels. This imaginative civic development is one 
with which the Company, with its century-old connections with 
Carlisle, is proud to be associated. 


for completion 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED. GREAT BRELAIN AND OVERSEAS 


Bolton, Hennessey and Partners (Structura! 


LAING 
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